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Moſt Excellen Majeſty | 


GE 0 R 6 . 
King of Great-Britain, 
France and Ireland, Defender 


of the Faith, Elector of 
Brunſwick, Lunenburg, & Sas 


Ma it pleaſe your Majeſty, 1d 3701 
HES E gere, 1 
Fitutions being now 

do viſit the Public, I 
could not but think their 
beſt Security would be to ap- 
pear under the auſpicious Pro- 
a 2 tection 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
tection of your Majeſty's moſt 
auguſt and ſacred Name; a Pa- 
tronage to which I think I have 
ſome Righr, as being the earlieſt, 
greateſt, longeſt and at this Time I 
bclicve the only Sufferer in your 
Majeſty's Dominions, for an un- 
brad Zeal for the Security of 
the. Succeſſion of the Houſe of 
Hanover. N ; \ | 
But if that Plea be too weak, 
of too little Efficacy even with 
your Majeſty; yet theſe Inſtitu- q 
tions bring a Claim of their own, Þ 
which is, that as they reach the 4 
moſt noble, moſt ancient, and 
moſt uſeful of all Arts, as that is. 
ſo nearly concern'd in the form- 7 
ing the Manners, and refining the 
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Spirit of your People, the Father 
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T he Epiſtle Dedicatory. 

of his People cannot refuſe his 
Smiles, and ſuch Marks of his Fa- 
} | your, as may encourage great 
7 | eniuss ro apply themlclyes to 
it, and riyal Antiquity ; to do. 
which, a Royal Patron is only 
eJwanting. | 
The Flouriſhing of Arts: and: 
Sciences is no. lels a Proof of 
1c | the Glory of a great Prince and 
<4; | happy People, than the flouriſh- 
ing of Arms: The firſt is in- 
dced a greater, as the Ornaments 
* and Benefits of Peace are more 
a nd defirable than thoſe of War. 
* 14 Nation in Peace, is in rhe 
Istate of Health; a Nation in War, 
nm is in a Courle of Phyſic, which, 
ol tho' neceſſary. to purge and car- 
oli off the Ao and noxious 
A Hu- 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
Humours contracted in that State 
of Health, yer certainly none 
will think it preferable to the 
former. Upon theſe Grounds, 
and ſupported by theſe Reaſons, 
I lay this antient Mother of all 
| Arts and Sciences, of all Mo- 
! ral and Political Knowledge ar 
| your Majeſty's Feet, imploring | 
| your Protection both of that, 
and of.. e ee 
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PREFACE. 


== ſhall not trouble the Reader 
with any long Diſcourſe before 
the following Sheets, thinking 
it ſufficient to inform him of 
the Cauſe of my Writing 
| them, the Method I have fol- 
low'd, and the. Authors I have conſulted in 
this Undertaking. 

The Love, Value and Honour 1 have al- 
ways had for an Art ſo antieat, fo iliuſtricus, 
and ſo uſeful, as that oft Po ER v, furrifb'd 
the Motive to my Labour. For 1 had long 
ſeen with Regret the Aſſurance of — — 
to it, and — Abuſes that from almoſt a 
total ſgzorance of it, had brought it into a 
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_ neglect with xt, and into a Contempt 


with Many, white the Erglih World, that 
knew: little of the Antiexts, judged of the 
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The PREFACE. 


Excellence of Poetry by the rude Draughts 
of the general Scriblers of the Age, -and 


finding nothing great, nothing wonderful. 


in theſe, unjuſtly conclude that the Art 
it ſelf is but a meer Trifle below a ſerious. 
Thought, which has drawn Diſſuaſives from 
out Study of it, from ſo great and judicious 
a Perſon as Mr. Lock in his Diſcourſe of Edu- 
cation. So different was his Opinion from 
that of Petronas Arbiter, who adviſes all 
thoſe who intend to apply their Minds to- 
any thing great, to employ their firſt Ap- 
1 to Letters in the Study of Verſe. 
ut Mr. Tock chiefly conſidering the Educa- 


tion of an Exglih Gentleman, . juſtly ſup- 
pos'd, that his Pupils Application to Poe- 


rical Writers, would ſcarce ever light up 
that Fire, .which ſhould warm the Heart to 
great Actions, and the embracing of Vir- 
tues uſeful to the Public. 

But if Mr. Lock had been to write of 
this Art, and conſider'd it as it was handed 
down to us from Homer, Virgil, Pindar, He- 
race, Sophocles, Euripides, and the like, he 
would with Milten, as great a Man as him 
ſelf in all kind of Literature, have recom- 
mended the Poets to the Study of his Pupil, 
as that admirable Poet does in his Diſtourſe 
of Education to Mr. Harthb; but Milton's 
Notion of Poetry, was not what will fit 
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our common Authors, as will be plain from 
his Words, which I ſhall. quote before I 
have done this Preface, 

To remove therefore this Ignorance of 
our Writers and Readers of Poeſy, which 
has debas'd the Honour of this Mother 
of all Learning, was the Cauſe of my 
Undertaking, by giving our Eng/jh World 
thoſe Rules, by the Obſervation of which, 
Homer, Virgil, and the reſt of the Antients 
gain d immortal Reputation. 

On the other ſide, I knew ve well hat: 
it was a Matter of no ſmall difficulty 
reaſon People out of Follies eſtabliſh 0 by 
Cuſtom ; and that the general Run of a noi- 
ſy Party;. was againſt all Inſtructions i in this 
Kind, which they branded with the unpo- 
pular Name of Fuge which by the Ig-. 
norant Writers in Vogue, has been miſte- 
preſented as an ill-uatur'd Thing; and that 
too many Learned Men in ſeveral Languages, 
by a jejune w mo. handling this Art, pe 
incumber'd its. Maxims with Abundange of 
hard. Terms, which not being obvious to 
to every Reader, render d their Diſcoveries 
however valuable, not ſo inviting as to en- 
gage the Peruſal of thoſe who ſtood molt in 
need of them. 

Monſieur Fontemelle's Book of the Plurality 
of Morlds, Ao much prais'd by Sir William 

| Temple 


The PREFACE. 


Temple in his Eſſays, and plac'd by him in 
the next Form to the Antients, made me 
think of another Method than had hitherto -, 
generally been follow'd by the Critical Wri- 
ters. For he has brought the three Syſtems 
of Aſtronomy by a pleaſing and familiar 
Dreſs to the Capacity of a Lady, who had 
not any Learning, and nothing but good 
Senſe to direct her. 

1 have endeavor'd in the following Sheets, 
to come as near his Method as the Diffe- 
rence of my Subject from his would bear; 
where I was upon Generals, as the defence 
of Poetry, and the neceſſity of the Rules, I 
hope I have ſhown this; but being in other 
Parts oblig'd to ſpeak of the particular Rules 
of every fort of Poetry, all I could do was 
to deliver them as plainly, and as diſen- 
cumber d from Terms of Art as I poſſibly - 
cou'd, and I think through the whole I have 
made uſe of no Word which is not familiar 
to every Capacity, that knows any thing of 
the World. In rhe _ — indeed, 
where I was oblig d to ſpeał of the feveral 


Poetical Feet of the Greek and Latin Verſe, 
there was no avoiding putting their proper 
Names, but I have taken care ſo to explain 
them, that every one may be Maſter of 
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what I advance. 
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Jam far from ec to impoſe what I 
deliver as all my own. I write the Complete 
Art of Poetry, and therefore am under a necef- . 
ſity to give the Rules convey'd down to us, 
which have been eftabliſh'd theſe two Thou- 
ſand Years and upwards. All I pretend to, 

is, that IJ hope I have done this in a plain 
and eaſy Manner, ſo as not to tire my Rea- 
der, and yer give him a full Inſtruction in 
the Art. And this leads me to the Authors 

I have conſulted, Whatever I found of uſe 

| to my Deſign in Ariſtotle (chiefly) in Horace, 
Dionyfius of Halicarnaſſns, Boileau, Rapin, Da- 
cier, Gerard Viſſius's Poetical Inſtitutions, 
** the late Duke of Buckingham s Rehearſal, Mr. 

ö Rimer, the preſent Duke of Buckinghamfhire's 

; molt excellent Eſſay on Poetry, Mr. Deiinis, or 

s arty other I have made bold with; ſo that © +» 
/ my Reader will have the Satisfaction of © 
© great and illuſtrious Inſtructors, when he pe- 

* es my Book. 86 | Th 
4 Having gone through the three Heads 
„ propofed by me for this Preface; I find I am 
15 oblig d to add fomething more on Account 
* of another Book in our Tongue, which at | 
r firſt View may ſeem to be of the ſame Na- 
n 


I ture, ard that is Mr. Byſshe's Art of Englih - 
fl Postry, with a Collection, @c. But I had 
| no Thoughts of interfering with him, and 
m indeed 1 do not; we ptopoſe quite I 

1 Ends, 
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Ends, and therefore have purſued quite dif- 
ferent Methods. He (tho' he calls his Book 


Rules for the Hructure of an Engliſh Verfe, 
at Rime, and the like. And thus in his 
Collection, he aims at ſettling a ſort of Dic- 
tionary of Epithets and Synonymous Words, 
which he tells us is the End of his Collec- 
tion. But the Deſign of my Collection, is 


have been pretty large in my Quotations 


that the Charms of theſe two great Poets 


by Conſequence enlarge that Imagination 
Which is ſo very neceſſary for all Pogtical 


z 


ler were made Poets by Henſer, I do ſup- 


Jer made thoſe two great Men Peers, I only 
mean that the true Ethereal Fire that they 


cach of them had by Nature, into Act. 


are too ſtrong not to touch the Soul of any 
one who has a true Genius for Poetry, and 


the Art of Exglißb Poetry) aims only at giving 


to give the Reader the great Images that 
are to be found in thoſe o& our Poets, who - 
ate truly great, as well as their Topics and 
Moral Reflections. And for this Reaſon 1 


from Spenſer, whom he has rejected, and 


have gone through, Shakeſpear, whom he 
ſeems willing to exclude, being fſatisfy'd_. 


Performances. And ſince. Milian and al- 


205 the ſame Cauſe may in all Probability 
ve the ſame Effect When I lay that Sen- 


? 


found in him, rous'd that Genius, which 
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Ik in this Collection any of the "ſame 

Verſes ſhould happen to be found, it is 
not becauſe they were in Mr. Byſs he's, but 
becauſe they were found in the Poets as I 
read them, and as free 'for me to quote as 

for him. Tis plain I follow him not, when 
of all his Liſt of Names I have ſcarce med- 
led with above four. 

This Gentleman Madel, and I are of 
quite a different Opinion of Poetry, he 
tells us in his Preface. For upon the whole 
Matter (ſays he) it was not. my Buſineſs to 
judge any further, than on the 745 our and Force 

| 'f Thought, of the Purity of the Language, of 
the Apeneſs and Propriety of Expreſſion, and above 
all of the Beauty of — in which the 
Poet s Art chiefly confiſt —— 
| Bar 1 Have in the Body of the Book 
provd that the Poer's Art does not chiefly 
conſiſt in the Colouring, any more than that 
yy of the- Painter, but in the Deſign. Which 
F puts me in Mind of a Repartee of Michael 
Angelo, on Titian, who ſeeing the Pieces of 
the former, ſaid he would be an excellent 
Painter if by —— r And Ti-> 
tian reply d, the other would be a good 
| Painter if he underſtood Deſigning. - wy 
, I will not oppoſe to him Ariſtork, Horace, 
A BolſſiQ, Dacier, and other great Men among the 
| Antients and Moderns, leſt he ſhould ex- 
; cept 


The PREFACE. 
cept againſt them. I will only quote Mr. 
Dryden, and Mr. Mzton, and ſure theſe, 
whom he himſelf has with ſo much Juſtice 
made Enxgliſb Claſſics, will be admitted as 
undoubted Judges. | 
Mr. Dryden in his Preface to his Fables, 
the laſt and perhaps the beſt of his Works, 
has theſe Words, — Mr. Hobbs, I ſay, be- 
gins the Praiſe of Homer, where he ſhould have 
ended it. He zells us that the firſt Beauty of an 
Epic Poem confiſts in Diction, that is in the 
Choice of Words, and Harmony , of Numbers; 
now the Words are the Colouring of the Work, 
which in the Order of Nature is the laſt to be 
_ confider'd. The DBSIGN, the Diseos1T10N 
1 the Manners, and the Thoughts are all before 
0 it. Where any of theſe are wanting or imper- 
4 ' feft, ſo much it wants, and is imperfect in the 
Imitation of Human Life, which is the very De- 
ad  fonition of a Poem. Words indeed like glaring 
79 Colours, are the firſt Beauties that ariſe, and 
44 ſtrike the Sight; but if the DRAuo Hr be 
falſe or lame, the FIGuRRSs ill. diſpos d, the 
MANN EAS obſcure. or inconfiltent ; or the 
Thoughts unnatural, the fineſt Colours are but 
daubing, and the Piece is a beautifull Monſter at 
befs. © -. | 
Thus far Mr. Dryden, who plainly puts 
the Colouring in the laſt Place, and ſo does 
F not 
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The PREFACE. 
not make it that which our Author does, 
that in which the Poer's Art does chiefly confift, 
nay. he is ſo far from placing it as the chief 
Aim and Art of the Poet, that he makes it 
by far the leaſt conſiderable. 

Let us now hear what Milton ſays to this 
Purpoſe in his Diſcourſe on Education to Mr. 
Hartlib. I mean not here (ſays he) the Proſo- 
dy of a Verſe, (which is all that this Author's 


Art of Engliſh Poetry extends to) which 


they could not but have met with before 
among the Ru DIA EN HS of Grammar, but 
the ſublime Art, which in Ariſtotle's Poetics, 
Horace, and the Italian Commentaries of Caſ- 
telvetro, Taſſo, Mazzoni and others, teaches 


what the Laws are of a true Epic Poem, what 


of a Dramatic, what of a Lyric : What De- 
corum, whics-is the grand Maſterpiece to obſerve. 


This would make them ſoon perceive what deſpi- 


cable Creatures our common Rimers, and 
Play-Writers be; and fhow them what Religious, 
what Gloria and Magnificent Uſe might be made 
of Poetry, both in Diuine and Hamam Things. 

Our Opinions and Aims being ſo very dif- 
ferent, it is no wonder that we purſu d diffe- 
rent Methods. And this is ſufficient to clear 
me from interfering with this Gentleman in 
his Undertaking. 


The PREFACE. 
If in the following Book I have oppos'd 
any other Author, I hope Thave always done 
it it wich good Manners, and no Man of Can- 
dour will take it amiſs, that his Opinion if 
ill grounded be fairly confuted. 

I hope the Candid Reader will excuſcſeyeral 
Exxors of the Preſs, and thoſe of the-Author, 
which may be {imputed to the Writing this 
Book during a long Fit of Sickneſs. I need 
not tell the World, that by Crites I mean 
Mr. Dennis, his —— — Citiciſu as 
well as Poetry being ſo well known. © -- 
Among many Errors of the Preſs, I muſt 
take Notice of one, where Grotto is Printed 
for anten 5 
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Ii . INTRODUCTION. 
cauſe I fancy it has produc'd ſomething worthy of 
your Conſideration, and meritorious of your moſt 
candid Cenſſire. I have, in this time, in the moft 
agreeable Coverſation in the World, run thro?) che v 
Syſtem of Poetical Critiriſm, in a Manner that muſt 
render the Obſervations and Rules of Poetry far more 
acceptable to the general Reader, than the Maxims of 
an Art, which, in their uſual dry, and jejune Drefs, 
have been hitherto ſo little reliſhed by the Town, 1 
know, your old Acquaintancey Mſr, Rapin, ſeems to 
confels ſome: Warmth: (not to call it Anger) that the 
Ladies in France have aſſum'd to themſelves a Power 
and Authority of Deciding the Fate of Tragedy, in 
that Nation. But this Heat of his ſeems to be rhe 
Effect of his Suſpicion, that the French Ladies are not 
qualifgd Judges of a Performance of that high Na- 
ture, on which, perhaps, he wow'd only allow the 
ſworn Judges of the polire Athenians fairly to deter- 
mine. Bur, Crites, the Ladies I ſhall produce in the 
following Dialogues, are not ſuch as generally fill the 
Boxes, and condemn and applaud meerly by Caprice, 
but ſach as are equal to the Cauſe before them, and 
who appeal to Reaſon and Nature, in all cheir im- 
portant Deciſions; and ſuch, I perſwade my ſelf, that 
Mſr. Rapin wowd not think liable to his Reſentments. 
Tze familiar and intelligible Manner in which 
by theſe Means, Criticiſm has, at laſt, had the goo 
Fortune to be treated, I am confizent, will not b 
diſagreeable to you, who confeſs ſo generous a; Deſire 
that a good Judgment, and fine Taſte ſhonl4- ſpread 
among all thoſe who will be med1ling in Poetry 
either as Readers, Hearers, or Performers. 
You have often heard me ſpeak of my Weſtminrft 
Friend, with ſack, Raptures as his Merits will alway 
juſtify in all choſe who have rhe Happineſs to be ad 
mittetl to a Freedom of Converſation with him, a 
you ſhall your ſelf judge, now thoſe troubleſom 
Av ocations-of Buſineſs, which ſo many Months r: 
92 * viih 
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INTRODUCTION iv 
vida him from the Company of the Muſes, are at 
ps Tags fo 3 *. | % F 
It has been this Friend of mine, who has been 
your Rival all this while! I had à great deal of 
Time to get up after ſo te lious a Receſs; and ſuch 4 
Chain of entertaining Diſcourſes interven'q, that I 
couꝰd not think of miſſing any one of them; till the 
whole Subject was exhauſted. But before I introduce 
you into this Aſſembly, F think F-cught to let you 
know the Chancters of the chief, at leaſtz of thoſe - 
who compoſe it. | t 222 4 
I ſhall begin with fe principal: This extraordi- 
nary Friend of mine, whom I ſhall diſtinguiſh by, 
the Name of Landen, that rhe cenforious, II- natur, 
and envious Part of the Pown, the Little-wirs, the 
Verſifiers, and Pretenders, may not accuſe me of ſa- 
erificing mere to Flattery, than to Deſert. This 
Name does indeed include his own; which really 
ſignifying the Hill, or Mountain of Pra, have 
compounded. this of two old EH Words, which 
have the oo fame Meaning: That is; Laud f; 
and Don, Down, or Hill. "0 7 N 
Laudon has indeed ow'd to Chance, à Name, which 
expreſſes thoſe Excellencies that Nature has be to 
upon him; For even in his Yourh, he lias won ſo 
much juſt Praiſe to himſelf, by his fine Part-, Appli- 
cation, and Largeneſt of Sou}, that it is RKarce a Me- 
taphor to call it a Mountain, and ſtich a Mountain] 4s 
with Olympus of ol, reaches up to- the very Skies 
themſetve, ' © . bat. 
The Perſon of Eamon is extremely graceful, an 
his Adfreſy engages the Heart before the Perce of 
his Reafon, the Penetration of his Judgment, and 
the Brillent of his Wit can appear from his Di- 
courſe : But when once thoſe exert” themfelves in 
their nativgVigour, you muſt be the moſt inexenſi-- - 
bly obſtinate Creature in the Worſd, not to be of ts 
Opiniom But if he Chance at any time to-deviare ace 
A 3. lictles”* 


vi INTRODUCTION. 
little in a Point, which he has not throughly conf; 
ded (which is extreamly ſeldom) no 1 who 1 
Maſter of ſach Abilities to defend an Error, i is ſo lit 
le renacious of it; for the Pleaſure of being rightly 
informed in any Particular, takes away all Regret 0 
yielding himſelf vanquiſh'd by the Reaſons of hi 
Opponent. 

His Temper 1s neither profuſe, nor penurious; he 
ſteers moſt judiciouſly between thoſe two Shelves 0 
Reputation, in the middle Stream of a juſt Generoſi. 
ty. He firſt chuſes an Object worthy of the Benefit 
and then he never forſakes it: Whereas moſt of our 
great Men that are called Patrons, do by thoſe who 
Dielter themſelves, or their Works under their Na ; 
as Men do with Street Beggars, when they give an 
Alms: For as they never ſaw them before, ſo they 
never think: of. chem afterwards. They are indeed 
Sort of Quacks in Liberality; z they never make 
Cure of the Wounds and Ma ladies of Fortune, but 
think they do enough, by à poor palliating Kea 
cine, to put off the evil Day, and remove the Pains 
for a while ; but they return ſoon after with greate 
Force on the miſerable Patient. Laudon, on the con 
trary, when he has once thought a Perſon worthy o 
His Bounty, believes him entailed on his Care, tl 
the Cure be perfected. 

This is enough to let you ſee how vajuable 2 2 2 Per 
ſon, Laudan, is; and I thall reſerve à more perfed 
Character of him to another Time and Place; For of 
Landon the World is like to hear of me as long as Pre 
vidence ſhall allow me Life, Health, and Vigour. 

This Gentleman has the good Fortune (if I may cal 
the Effect of his Judgment by ſuch a Name) to bt 
married to a, young Lady worthy of ſuch a'Husband. 
There is nothing requires a more delicare Hand 
than the Character of a Lady. It is, every Pain 
ter's Talent to draw the Pictures of that Sex 3 For tho 
4 Dainter may diſcover himſelf à great Artiſt in us 
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Portraits of Men, yet he muſt be a Zewxis, Antima- 
chus, Nicias, or a Dahl, to tonich rhe ſoſt Graces of ihe 
fair Sex. T own my Inability; and ſhould I attempc 
it, it would be but a haſty Sketch of a firſt Sitting, 
and very much to the Prejudice of the Original. 
Cicero tells ns, that could we fee the Perſon of 
Wiſdom with our Eyes, * ſhe would raife in us won- 
derful Deſires; but in Moriſine (the Lady under our 
Conſideration) you ſee the perfect Image of Modeſty, 
the Characteriſtick of Womanhood: So that whilſt 
her Charms excit2 our Admiration, her Mofleſty awes 
our Deſires, and gives us a Sort of Faſte of à celeſtial 
Converſation, where the Beauty of the Objects ſhall 
tranſport us, .and:yet never be injurious to Innocence 
and Vertne. If ſhe be not talkative, ic is not, that 
ſhe ever fails of pleaſing, when ſhe ſpeaks; but that 
Diffidence, which is always the Companion of good 
Senſe, confines her admirable Nyvions to her own 
Mind, which utter'd, would improve the Hearers, 
In ſhort, let Moriſina ſpeak for her ſelf; and if there 
be any Defect in what I thus convey to you, aſſure 
your ſelf, it is mine, and not the Lady? a 
About a Month ago, I went to dine with Landon; 
but tho? I came when Dinner was near over, yet, to 
my Satisfaction, I found ſuch Company, as few Ta- 
bles now-a-days can furniſh, There I found Euſtb's, 
a Lady of exemplary Life, and who is not aſham'd of 
beingreligious even in ſo abandenedanAge ;nor thinks 
it any Scandal to her Undeiſtanding, to be out of the 
Mode, when Vanity, Lightneſs, or Viee, are in Fa- 
ſhion, ox any thing that carries the Face and Ap- 
pea rance of either of them. She is not above Six 
and Twenty; and tho' ſhe has read much, and has a - 
fine Collection of Books, yet ſhall you not find either 
a Noveh or Romance among them. _- 
Madam La Jede came in, whilſt I was there 
the ſecond Day. This Lady, I confeſt, is liable to 
Cenſure, on Account of her Affectation; but yet tha: 
A. 4 can- 
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viii INTRODUCTION. 
eannot exringuiſh her Merit. She has Wit,. ſhe has 
Touth, ſhe has Beauty, ſhe is Gay, and gives: into 


all the harmleſs Gallantry of the Age; by this Means 
her Acquaintance is large, and by Confequence not 


of the Town in Matters of Wit and Poetry ; ſince we 


\ Pretenders to Judgment in thoſe Matters, as enti 
Slaves to Pogue; as this young Lady, notwithſtind- 


ted to. 


her in all her Viſits and other Promenades. HE 182 
perſon who has noExcuſe for labouring under the ſame 
falſe Sentiment, but that the Fondneſs of à Husband 
makes him doat {6 on his Wife, as to be tranſported 

with every Thing that pleaſes her. When ever ſhe 


chat no Body elſe con\d ever diſtover, and tlie Vani- 


read the. Antients, but repeats. perpetually (out of 


his Lady's Company) Ng 
fame is the Fate of ſeveral of our Acqua intance, who 


though they are perfect Maſters of both the Gree 
and the Latin; for they have not ſo natural-a 

- Blea the: their bon & Om. as Our. nee 2 T4 
Aude. 


extreamly well choſen. But, crites, it is no Wonder 
to find a ycung Lady carry'd away with the Opinion 


meet with ſome of our greateſt Dons, _—_ 


ing thoſe Helps of a Maſculine Education, which 
the Women * not the, Happineſs to be admit- 


— 2 


Madam Z. Mode i is therefore 2 Lady, who idways 
profeſſes herſelf an admirer of every Play, Song or 
Poem that happens to take witk the Townz. be ir 
good or bad; ànd as freely declares her ntmoſt Con- 
tempt of Whatever in that kind does not meet with 
vulgar Succeſs. DD nene 

Hachar La Mode is her Husband, and always with 


praiſes a Poem, he finds a Thouſand Beauties in it, 


ty of the Author himſelf cowd not aſpire to. Yet 
has he had an Univerſity Education; has not only 


and Horace, But the 


way juſtly be plac'd in.the Number of the Ignorant 7 


"The 
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e has The ſame Day came in Tyre, 2 young Poet, who 
TE has not been many Years'from Cambridge. Till this 
Converſation, he was like the reſt of our Town Win, 
2 meer Rimeſter, or at moſt, a good Ferſifyer: Smooth-⸗ 
mer BY [fs of Verſe is now become ſo common that ic 
toſes the Name of a diſtinguiſhing Parfection; for 
tis a difficult Matter to find an Ear ſo unharmont- 
Bury dus, as not to fall into Sounds that flow imo eaſie 
tand Number:. And yet this is a Quality thar gives the 
nc” il slorious- Name of Poets to Fellows withoue Wermith, 
Fhich without qudgment, without Imagiþtion. + Bur J), 
before he left us, was ſudisfyld that there was fome- 
Ns thing elſe required ro that Chara&er, much beyond 
„Le worthleſs an Accompliſhment, if I may give ic- 
Ng or that Title. * Sy ny 
7a I ſhall only make: Notice of one Character more, 
and that is of Mantia. She is a. Woman of a great 
EF deal of Fire, Fancy and Life; and as ſhe Was an I- 
with clination to the Muſes, ſo ſhe has, in her Perfor- 
1e 15/2 mances, no-!ſmall Force of unaſſiſted Namper For as 
«Parke ſhe is choroughly acquainted; with no Language but 
band her own; ſo ſhe has never thought of the Duties and 
' wer Guides of Judgment in her - PocticaF EfHays. Let 
Fe being Miſtreſs of a large Share of good Senfe art 
Reaſon, ſhe was eaſily: convincd that ſhe had 
Vami! known. but half he Qualities of a juſt Poet. 
vet Theſe were moſt of our Company, and of their 
6817 Sentiments- you muſt expect your coming Entertain- 
2 ment to be compo dt. A 40y 
As ſoon as Laudon ſdweme enter the Roomy Hr 
cry'd. out, Gamalial I am glad you are come, to put \ 
an End to theſe Melancholy Narrations, we have 
bad of Plots, - Gonſpiracies, and Iavaſions:- Come, 
Ladies, no more of your: Politicak News; this Gen“ 
tleman- will bring us ſomething more pxcifick- and 
agreeable from the Repnblick of Eetters. W Har new] = |: 
Songs, nay. Satires, or new Plkys have the! Muſes be · 
fowd upon us of late, - For Buſineſs has made-me | 
4 r ſuacl | 
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ſach a Truant to theſe Affaire, that I am an utt 

Stranger to all thoſe entertaining Novelties,of whict 
this Town is generally ſo fertile. * 

Hold, Sir, (ſaid 1) give me leave to appeafe; the 

. -Jond Call of Nature for Repletion, before you era 


me with Qyeſtions which require à quiet Appetit} 8 
to anſwer with any tolerable Satisfaction. T 
So fitting down, and having ſufficiently appea WJ 
the Importunity of my ;Sromach, and refreſh'd mi mn 
ſelf with, a Glaſs or two of generous Wine, Lud ec 
xenewing his Demands. - Nena ar 
Why truly (faid 1) the abundance of News, ii 10 
State Affairs, has made it very ſcarre in Parnaſſu: W u. 
the Mountains of Scotland have engroſsd the Talk o ſe. 
the Town, and the Pens of the Writers {6 much of 
that the forked Hill of Greece is almoſt as ſilent as th © 
; Oracles, and the Poets may now ſay what Braden dil * 
ſome Years ago. Bak Fla en br 
f co 
dhe Pamphleteers their Venom daily ſpit, - ne 
I hey thrive by Treaſon,. and we 22 by Wit. | — 

| - a 
"Diviſion and Party is now ſo much the Genius off Ci. 
the Age, that it has thruſt it ſelf into the very Domi P. 
anions of Helicon ;, and old Homer, who after his Deati to 
was the Cauſe of Strife to ſeven Cities, for the Hoi Fe 
nour of his Nativity; is now ſo between two Gen — 


tlemen, who contend for the Maſtery in the tranſla 
ting of him, One of them has only (to the Regre le⸗ 
of good Judges)-given us the firſt Book of the Id: de 
the other, the firſt four adormd with Pictures and th 
* fine Notes. If the latter has not done the blind an 
Bard Juſtice, it has not been for want of En courage th 
ment, ſince he has had more ſabſcribtd to him fo 14 
the Tranſlation, than we can diſcover the Authof ce 
ever got by the Original; if at leaſt it be tue, tai de 
Homey was in thoſe low and narrow Circumſtance: 15 
when he Wiit his admirable Poem. - hu 


ou ſly weigh'd, and ſo 


generous Fire of Poetry, 


cowd ever be free enough to be filled 


never yet the Mother of a Child: fo agreeable; K 
ſeems not indeed poſſible that ſuch vaſt Acquiſitions 
of Knowledge in Philoſophy, Policy, Martial Dif- 
cipline, Theology, and all the other Arts, which 
require, the whole Time and Application of the 


brighteſt Underſtanding. and Capacity to obtain 


couꝰ be arrived at by Homer, amidſt the anxious and 


neceſſary Avocations of à hęceſlitous Fortune Fa- 
ther think that he was either born to a plentiſul, or 
at leaſt an eaſie Paternal Eſtate; or that by bis Mar- 
gites, his Battle of the Frogs, his Hymns, or what other 
Primarp Eſſays he made, he found ſufficient Reward: 
m to undettake his Tiads and Odyſſers. 


to enab 
For the Greek Nation were never ſo ſtupid, ſb little 
refined, as to ſuffer ſuch Merit ro remain in that 
Want, as the Writers of the Life of this Poet would” 


leave him in to his Death, Nor is it likely that ſo 
delicate a People, as gave ſuch commanding Force to 
the firſt rude Appearances - of Poetry in Orpheus, 
among the uncultivate Thracians, and Amphion among 
the groſſeſt and leaſt elevated Regions of Grecce, -'- 
{ſhowd be ſa Inſenſible themſelves of the Divine Ex- 

cellencies in a preſent Poet. For it is, I Fancy, evi--- 
dent to common Reaſon, that Learning was not in 
its Infancy in Homer's, Time, as had we not loft Six 
hundred thouſand Volumes in the Nelemaie Library, 


mig 1 * F 
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For my Part (ſaid auen) I can never believes ' 
that ſuch a Spirit, ſuch Fire, à Deſign ſo judici- 
ect, cou'd be produced in ſo 
miſerable a Fortune, as the Traditionary Writers of 

his Life have given him: For Poverty damps the 
as well as that of Love. 
They are both the Off-ſpring of Affluence an] Eaſe; . 
nor can I conceive how a Man, whoſe Thoughts 
muſt be employ'd in a ſollicitons Care of Subſiſtance,. - 
wich ſuch urge 
and wonderful Ideas, as are able to beger a Pleaſnye - 
ſo tranſporting in all who read him ; for Pain was 
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might doubtIeſs:b» made appear. And Tthink Sir 
William Temples Con jectures on this Head; in his firit 
Eſſay, are very well grounded; unteſfs we will ſup⸗ 
poſt Homer to have been divinely infpired with 
Knowledge in an Age of UniverfaF Ignorance. Can. 
we _ that the very repeating the Verſes of 
Evripides, cowd five ſo many of the beni an- Lives, 
after the Rout of Nicias 5 and the ſame Verſes of the 
fime Poet, deliver Athens it felf from Deſtruction, 
when taken by Iyſander; and that the more excellent 
Verſes of Homer, — Power with the ſame Nati- 
on or Race of People, to get him an Eaſineſ and 
Tranquility of Fortune? The Genius and Taſte of 
the People, forbid thoſe falſe Imaginarions, however 
juſtify nl by the Obſenrity of Time, and · our Igno- 
xance of the Fact. But not to inſiſt on an Opinion 
in which all Tradition is againft me: Pray, How Ngo. 
Ma nds the preſent Controverſy ? N. 

Why Faith (anſwered 1) the controverſy as yet 
remains undecided : WilPs Coffee-Howſe gives it to the 
tur Books, Button's tor the one. Fer my part (who n 
ama Perſon indifferent, and a Retainer-to neither of 
coſt: Reſorts of the Eſpriti) I muſt ay rhis of Mr, 

TrokePs,, that he ſeems to have enter'd inte the Soul 
N mer: Tou are fare, at leaſt, of having fome 
Taſte of the Genius aud Manger of the Poet, when 
you read his Verſion; for there ſeems to me to be a 
Maſenline Strength, both. in his Expreſfion and Num- 
bers, and the. Native Simplicity ef that Old Father the 
of Verſe, is not embarraſt d with any Modern. Turns 
and Embelliſhing Softnefles. Mr. pe has indeed all 
the Soft neſs and Harmony of the Haan Meaſures, as 
may call them 3, but whether ke comes up to the 
Majeſty, and- Vasiety of his Author, I- dare not de-. 
wermine. am: 
Ide is not indeed to- be-ſuppoſtd, that any Moders Hane 
Tongne can come u to that of Greece, the moſt har- 
monigus, and: fitteſl for Verſe of any that ever was 
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lim ing abs = mare ng'a-wonderfal Vari 
y of Cadence, 2 7 — Verſifyer 


ut that Claudians Verfe were numerbne, and flood 

fweetly enough, bnt-every School Boy almoſt knows, 

hat the ez Flentity of Cadence, im that 

Author, Satjeryy which is never found in 
irgil. Drydun wl — greateſt TR — 7 

iſh Verſification we have yet known, 

qua inted -wirh tle agreeable — of —— 
s Numbers. I can't help obſerving, That ſome of 


preſs- a mighty Aftoniſhment at the Notes it is ſet 
t with; but alis!“ That is, only the Labour of the 


gone before, and' give nat the teaſt Addition to Us 
eritꝰ of the Tranſlation. 

But lea wing the Drviſion of the Merits: of he 
auſe; to thoſe two 8dvereigu Tribunals of Mills and 
Ructon's; I ſhall only obſerve, That Mr. Bch's Rule of 
xpectation was through ly emploped and every one 
me into the Subſcription, in ſul Aſſurance that 
iis Expectation wondd be as fully anſwerd. 


productd the contrary Effect in me as ro Men, as well 
as Poems; für It have moſt commonly found fo vaſt 
bifference berween *the promiſed Excellence, and 


Wore oppoſire.: | Nay, this Rule has been » infinitely 
aiadvantageous to them, by: raifing Expectation to 


loud to our enger Rurſuits- 

Who that has read Grimald 2s - Tracts, wow: noc 
imagine, That we bad a. Second Cato amongſt us; 
ad that Publick Spirit had farviwd all the Attacks 


\ 


; ir tHe Worlds $i pans, _ 1 Maſtet of che Eng- 


das not the lest Knowledge. No Body ever denied, 


the zealous: Pertizans* of the ſubſdrib d Tranſlation, 


Hand, a. meer Tranſcript- from Authors whis have 


That Nale of Mr.Bay's (ſuid Kaden) has generally f 


he real Defect, that two Contraries coud not be 


he Height, and nor ſupplying ſo much As. 8 
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come - cloſe to him, and you find,,a poor, narrow 
Soul'd ſelfiſh — 3. a mean Purſuer of little By. 
ends; à Prodigal, of Promiſcs, and endearing” Affi 
rances; but ſuch as were no more to be confideg in 
than/« Whores Vows and Tears, and a Sharper's Cz 
reſſes. Who that hears Joanerges, can chuſe bu 
think, that the old Primitive Zeal of the Apoſtolica 
Times, is revived in ours, notwithſtanding the dai! 
Eforts of Inceedulity and Atheiſm } But alas ! Drav 
the Veil, and you diſcover the Man: Pride, hay 
tion, Avarice, Revenge and ny yr aeg 
his Actions znd Purſuits. 

Thus when Budnetto has ſent Abroad two or th 
detach'd Deſcriptions, Expectation is rousd, and ye 
perſuade your ſelf that the whole Poem is of a Piece; 
But wulien you come near, and view it more cloſely 
you find it a wretched Megly of incoherent; Patche 
of Yebvet, Bnſey-Woolſey, amd: ſometimes Cloth of 
Gold, but ſeldom any Thing ſo precious in all hi 


voluminous Scriptions, which render the who - 
the viſible Product of a | muſt miſerable hoetaſter m 
[Theſe trifling Authors make themſelves indeed taken ſu 
Notice of, but certainly not much to their Advan ph 
tage. They might otherwiſe have paſt fitencly, and Ye 
unobſerved, from the Bookſellers Stall, to the To 
bacconiſts, Paſtry-Cooks, or Grocers, with Abandane pe 
of infinitely more meritorious Work; but they choſe ly 
rather in their Paſſage to be acquainted with 116M 
nominy, and make their Exit in z Noiſe, rhough Er 
in one ſo difagreeable as an Hiſs; for they can nei ne 
ver go. off wd de more joyfub Clays of 20 4 18 
dience. {3 7s | ur 


Of a juſt and judicious; Audience, F grant; you 
(nd I) but that is not to be found in theſe Region 
where Ignorance and Caprice prefide and dgtermint 
the Fate of Knowledge and Wir. Bbefe little Parcel 
Efforts, which go before the main Body of our Au 
thors Performance:, have ſeldom failed of Succel: 

wit! 
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Author of the ſubſcrib'd Homer out in his Policicks in 
the Method he took. 
But granting all this (AN Laudon) nay; granting 


cover how that can make a Poet. We- find none ar- 
rived at that Title among the Greeks and Romans, by 
AY any profeſsd Tranſlation : Terence indeed, and Plau- 

mbit took their Comedies from Menander, and ſome other 
n agg Greek Poets 3; hut then they made them Originals, 
and have given us in them rhe Spifh, Freedom and 


th Maſtery of Originals; nor can we at this Diſtance 


$6 diſcover, that they did much more than make a 
Lece i meer Imitation of them.. Seneca had heen guilty of 
wer Errors than he is, if he had kept cloſer to Eu- 
che ripides and Sophocles, in thoſe Plays, where he has 


ei choſen the fame Subject with thoſe 
hi A Poet i A much More excellent T n. than 
hole rranflator cah be; he that! deſe * Na 


alter muſt diſcover a Sapream Judgment and Genius, and 
akenlF {ich great Qualities, as have given Life to — So- 


van phocles, Euripides, Vi irgil, &c.. for ſo many Hundred. | 


and Years, 


To While Landen was thus rack of the Excellence of 


— g Poetry, we found that Moriſina and Euſebia were hot - 
meli 1y engag'd in 2 Diſpute; and on Enquizy into the 
116 Marrer oh 4 d, Moriſfi nd is reviving ther id 


WE Enmity to Poetry, and with ſome Warmth expreſſes 


ne her Wonder, that Men of your Senſe ſhould employ 


"WI your Thoughts and your Time on ſuch "DE . 
„e Trifle — 
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with the Vulgar: and how preyalent a Part that is- 
of this City you know: 80 that I cawc think the- 


that the Tranſlation it ſelf is Yood ;, yet cam I diſ- 
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| of The Wature, Uſe, 27 9 Bie, and Zoe * 
ies 1 greſs of Porr 8 for 


Muſt confeſs, (faid Euſtbia) Linn not a ür * 
furprized to find Men, and Chriſtians ſo much 
taken up with Conſiderations of what is at beſt 
but an ufhuſt Task put on Boys at School, and 
the Labours of idolatrou»- Heathent, - and vo- 
luptuous Atheiſts; : eſpecially, - when Reaſon 
and Religion. afford Objects ſo much more worth y 0 


The Complete ART of Poarit: A 


eir Thonghts and Application. What can be more 
ublime, and more worthy the Emplo ment of '2 ra- 
onal Mind; than the Conſideration of the wonderful 
Works of the Deity ? The vaſt Expanſe repteniſhvl 
vith thoſe amazing Appearances that fill the Soul 
vith a large and juſt Idea of the Producer of all theſe 
Wonders: The ineffable Attributes of aw Omnipotent 
eing, which, as he made us all, ſuſtains by his Pow- 
r and Goodneſs, the whole Syfiem of things, the 
-arions Faculties of that Image of this Being, the 
man Mind? Or, to come lower down, what can 
afford a greater Pleaſirre, than to look into this Htrle 
World Mam himſelff and view the Order, Uſe, and 
Diſpoſition of his Parts, all either depending on one 
another, or adapted to the Preſervation, or Eaſe * 
the Whole? - 
But if again we raiſe our Thoughts from the AY 
ous Operations of the Divine Maker Power, both 
in the great World, and the little one, to his Good- 
eff, in his Love to Mankind, in ſending: down his 
only Son to redeem us by his on Paim, Death, and 
Ignominy, from that Forfeiture our own Follies and 
Vices had made; and by leaving behind him ſuch 
Rules, that the very Unbelievers themfelves allow 
ſufficient to: make the whole Mad happy, if follow- 
ed as propoſed. ern 
But can any thing oppoſe theſe Rules, chis merci 
cu pefgn of our Comfort and Felicity, more than 
eme Art (if you will have it called ſo) of -Poeryp ; 
for this debanches Mankind, deſtroying his, Vertue 
and Piety, while it ftrengthen his Paffions, aud in- 
dulges their Government, ſoothing alb his vicious. 
Inclinations; corrupting his Morals, and lulling aſleep 
all Remorſe in the falſel bur bewirching Charms of 
the Vanities of Love and Luſt; of Rage, Violence, . 
Revenge, which taking Poſſeſſion ofa. Soul now 
wt o the er ſach Ms PPT finds 
MI. v4! * N. 5 EIS TY COKER all 
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— calm baba, of Regions 1 an. 
AHN UPL 2 id 

For what are all the Subjects che Poets have choſ M: 
to vrite on; but Luſt, (which they mifcal Love 

' Revenge, (which they dignify with the ſpeciousc Ti 

of Honour,) Murders, Ra pes, Inceſt, and the lil 

And theſe with their whole Skill they adorn with 
the Allurements of Numbers and Language that W. 

and Wickedneſs can ſupply. You: have your ſe 

averr'd, what Poetr is the Product of AMuence a1 

Eaſe; but a Chriſtian Life is à Life perfectly opp 
- fate to Eaſe; tis a Life of Mortification and Sell 
Denial; à perpetual Warfare againſt the World, th 

- Fleſh, and the Devil; an Enemy to that lazy Trat 

quillity and Indolence that: muſt give 2 Reliſn to Pot 

try, as well as a Riſe to it. 

Nor are theſe my Sentiments only; we find 't 
Primitive Fathers of: the Church as zealous againſt u 
as Words can expreſs, If ybu avill not regard me 

filly Woman, will you take Notice of Tertwlliar 

St. Cyril, St. ria n,, St. Clement of Altuandri a, St. C 

ſoſtom, and St. Auftin, the laſt. of whom begs Go 

Pardon for having in his Youth read, even Vir 
himſelf, with Senti ments of Pleaſure. Nay, the v 

ry Feſwits, (for ſome Religion well followed is bette 
than none) even in theſe latter Ages; and in th 

- darkeſt State of Popety in Spain, diſcover a-bandſonfffl a 

i Zeal againſt; that Part of ĩt called Dramat irt, as Bed 

: rarer ts Campanella, and ſome othess. 

But, that you may not think, that I have nothin, 

Aut Names to urge, mere Authorities without Reafor 
let what is brought by Lastamius ſatisfy you to th 

contrary. The comic Fable (ſuys he) Wo nothing 
your Conſideration, . but the 1 Hirgim, or 
Aurigues of Women of 4 can alous Chargtter: And 
more excellent the Poet is, the deeper he n 

ale ,on- the Hearerc.i: The Fineneſs and EI Be Andie 

. Expreſſion, fix theſe Things in the Minds of the 
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Ind Tragedy brings nothing elſe before you, but Parri-- 
cides, bei N Wikkedreſs, in all their Pomp and 
Magnificence. _ ee 

But if this tonch you not, as the Reproaches of 
thoſe whom Religion had made its Enemies, hear 
Plato himſelf a Heathen Philoſopher : He tells us, 
that Frand, Rapine, and all Manner of Vialence, 
are commanded or counrenanced by the Poets, and 
that by Precedents and Examples drawn from the Gods 
themſelves, Thus is Mercury made the God of Steal- 
ing; and how undutifully does iter himſelf. deal 
with his Father? What Pigues, Fends, and domeſtick 
Quarrels among the Gods in Heaven? God is never to 
be repreſented (fays this admirable Philoſopher) whe- ' 
ther in Songs or in Tragedy, otherwiſe than juſt, 
Good, and Gracious, and on no Account to be ſaid to 
be the Author of Evil. Thus Homer, your idolized 
Homer, is guilty, when he tells you of two Veſſels in 
Jupiter's Cellar of Gifts, to be beſtowed on human 
Kind; one full of Good, the other full of Evil, and 
that he generally delights to mix them. 

Of the fame Kind is the Broil, and Controverſy 
among the Gods, put to the Arbitration of Jupiter 
and Themis, Apa | 
Nor muſt God be repreſented as diſguiſing himſelf, 
and putting on ſevera} Shapes, to carry on ſome Cheat 
and Impoſture; or indeed, be capable of any Change, 
Paſſion, or Perturbation,. Nor is the lying Dream 
ſent by Jupiter to Agamemnen,. to be excuſed :., So ſenſi- 
ble was even a Heathefi Philoſopher of the Abuſes 
and falſe Notions of the Deity, which were Ipread 
by the Poets. „„ 

But this Conduct of the Poets touch'd not only 
the Philoſophers; ſome of their qwa Tribe and Fra- 
ternity,- our of Envy, Revenge, or ſome other Mo- 
tive, have laid open the Crimes and Guilt of others. 
Thus I find that Ariſtophanes, as T'have ſeen him quo- 
ted , accuſes Euripides for bringing on the Fee 
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 Phedra's, Stenobæan, and ſuch like wicked Strumpets ; 
and that he taught by his Expreſſions, Scepticiſm, . or 
an univerſal Doubt of all things the moſt evident ani 
certain that are, which made the Way eaſy. to Ath 
Iſm : That he farther,. by Words, inſifuated the Uſe 
of Equivocation, and juſtified Perjurx. 
h Tongue dil Swear, my Mind was never Sworn, 
If theſe were the Faults of your Euripides, Homer 
and the reſt, how have the Moderns improv'd them 
in their Wickedneſs? Look into our Ptaumont, Fletcher: 
And what are their Plays, but à general Butchery and 
Brothel, where every one. is murdered or debauched? 
No Character ſo ſacred, but is there prophaned : And 
if the Athenians: made Kings unfortunate under a Demo 
craſy; they make them wicked under a Monarchy, 
Wicked do I fay; nay, abandoned, more profligate, 
and lefs reaſonable, than Nature ever produced in any 
Climate, or any Age. 3 5 
What are the King and No King, the Maid's Tragedy, 
Rollo, and the reſt of their celebrated Plays, but unna- 
tural and unneceſſary Murders, and exceſſive and in- 
ceſtuous Luſt? What are moſt, if not all of our Co- 
medies, but downright Obſceneneſs impudently offer'd 
to the View of Ladies of Virtue and Honour, and 
Men of the firſt Quality? | , 

But not to confine my ſelf to the Stage in my At- 
cnfations of Poetry; what are their other Parts o 
this boaſted Arr, but Excurſions into Folly, Luxury, 
Luſt, and Profageneſs?' Caſt bur- your Eye into your 

. Miſcellanies, nothing but vain Love, Deifying your 
 Miſtreſſes, and Debunching'rhe very Holy Scriptures 
_ themſelves, to your vile Purpoſes: And this is moſt 
evident in ien himſelf, in that Part of his Poems 
called bis Miſtreſs ;* tho? a Reverend Prelate has en- 
dea vour'd. to waſh that Pbet white; to no Pur poſe, in 
my poor Opinion, fince he has rather contaminated 
himſelf in the Defence, than juſtify is Friend, But 
I would believe, that this Life of Cowleys was 
. | Wit 
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ritten -before that-worthy Divine vas entered into 
rdlers. * BJ UH 4% --2uvat [2 
But quitting the Impiery: Pers - 5 which, I 
ink, is beyond Controverſy, I would fain know, 
1 what lies its Excellence; a miſerable Jingle of 
Vords, and Sounds of no Manner of - Uſe or Advan- 
ge to human Kind. All other Arts are of Uſe in 
ife ; this pretends only to Pleaſure, and that a very 
reak and faint one, iu my Opinion, and produces fo , 
ittle Regard and Advantage ini the general Eſteem of 
he World, that the needy Profeſſors of this divine 
Art, as you call it, are the moſt feandalous and de- 
pi9d of the Creation: Idle, lazy, indolent Things, 
vhoſe Heads are ſo full of fooliſh Points, quaint Ex- 
preſſions, and Jingle of Sounds, that there is no 
Room left in them for Prudence, Reaſon, and a ne- 
eſſary Care of themſelves. 43D ent es b 
Cuſtom has indeed fix d the Poets in the Schools, 


rech or the Uſe of Boys; but then one would think, that 

una gwhen they are arrived at Man's Eſtate, they ſhould 

— ceaſe to play the Child, and quit Poetry and Verſe, as 
0 


they do Tun and chucl-Farthing. Lwiſh indeed the 
fer schools uſed our Children to better Books; for theſe 
and Bi often fix themſelves ſo in their Heads, in their tender 
Veart, that they cannot get off the Folly all their 
A. Lives aſter, to the Ruin of many à hopeful Youth, 
olß chat might elſe have:thtiven in the World, and have 
uri been uſeful in his Generarion, to the Support of him- 
Our BY ſelf and bis Family, by ſome honeſt Employment: 
[Our BY Whereas, being no bewatchul with Voerry, he is 
ure: vilely content to be a Slave to fore: one or more 
nol i Book ſcHers, which wretched Maintenance is, per- 
emeſg pape, helped out a little now and rhen-by;a ſordid 
en" Aims, got by flattering ſome worthleſs great; Man, 
ig who, tho?. he be fond: of the Adulation, will yet be 
ted BY more generous to his Miſtreſs; or his Valet de chambre, | 
But than to one of theſe inſpired Son of Apollec 1: + - | 
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eternal! Poet, or Creator, who deſigned, produced, 
and formed the harmonious Poem of the Univenſe. 
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For ſhame then (O Laudꝰn) ſince the World juft! 
allows you Senſe and Underſtanding, and your 
quaintance know you have Religion, eſpouſe no m 
a Trifle, a peſtiferons Trifle, which is evident 
polite to both; that can afford as little real Pl % 
as Profit, and. 1s ſo wid deſtructive of Religiot 
and Morality. 

Here Euſebia made an End; and after a Jittle Pauſ 
Moriſina, in the moſt graceful Manner in the Wor] 
— addreſſing her ter elf tor Zuſebia. 


h My Exſebia, (ſaid ſhe): you began your Inve 1 
airs againſt the moſt harmonious Art in the World i 
with ſo much Harmony, that you raviſhed my Sculfage 
up to, nay; Ithink, above the third Heaven, where fart 
viewed about me in the vaſt extended Space, My riadiWpoo 


of luminous Bodies turning round on their own Axes, 
and as many Turbillions, or Whirlings of their ſe- 
vera} depending Planets moving round them in a 
wonderful and conſtant Order, ſetting forth the Om- 
nipotence, Goodneſs, Bounty; and Wiſdom, of that 


Bur in this not knowing it your ſelf, you exorted the 
Poet in the great and glorious Images of thoſe Mira- 
cles, which you ſet before us. I confeſs, that there 
is no Object more capable of fatisfying the large Appe- 
tite, and reſtleſs Deſire of the human Soul, whoſe 
exteuſive Faculties nothing ſeems able to fill, "bur that 
Supream Being that fi lls the univerſal Space, that is, 
God. Certainly, there is no Body that is capable of 
thinking juſtly, or that can raiſe his Thought above 
the tranſitory Goods of this ſublunary World; at 
leaſt; I am confident, that there is none of this Com- 
pany who is not of Opinion, that the Conſiderati- 
ons of Religion, itt Duties, its Rewards, and the 
like, are the chief, if not the only Satisfaction, 
they can revaive, without any Weariſomneſs or Sa- 
2 But then, theſe ſublime Speculations, which 
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pn have mentioned, are confined to a very fe, in 
ife ſo Active, as Providence has ſeem'd mr 
at of Mankind to be. The neceffary Reſult: of 
oe Duties v hich our Subſiſtance and Happineſs im- 
de upon us, require ſo many, and ſuch frequent 
vocations, that this 18 a Pleaſure not often to be 
joyed, and not by any conſiderable Number of the 
ecies. And how excellent ſoever theſe Seraphick 
ontemplations may be, as certainly they are excel. 
nt; yet they appeaꝶ to me, to be of à more inferi- 
Degree than thoſe Duties of Religion which have 
n immediate Regard co. Action, and our focial En- 
agements to one another: For thoſe are confin d. to 
articulars, and the Joys they give, as well as the. 
ood they bring, extend no farther than to our ſelves; 
t thoſe of Action, to all Mankind. | 
The whole Current and Drifc of both the Old and 
ſew Teſtament, is to make us good Neighbours, that 
„ uſeful Members of the Society in which God and 
ature ha ve placd us. To this End are all the Do- 
rines of our Saviour directed, that we love God 
ove all things, and our Neighhour as our ſelves; 
nd this very Love of God is determined by our Love 
f our Neighbour. At this ſame Aim levels the Sub- 
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""Hereafeer, again, however valuable and excelley 
thefe Contemplatiolis really may be, yet I cannt 
find' them enjoin'd by our great Teacher -who. can 
down flom Heaven to inſtruct us; nor could the 
indeed be enjoin'd by kim, becauſſe ſo few are cap 
ble, by Underſtanding, and Leiſure, to put them 
Practice: But at the ſame Time, that theſe conten 
pla tive Duties are not injoin'd, I find an unexceptic 
nable Injunction of the Duties of Action. 
hut my Euſebia, I will not force a Senſe upon yor 
Words, Which, doubrieſs you never defignd them: 
will not Fuppolt, thar you mean, that theſe Medi 
* tions are at ſeaſt general Duties of Religion; "bat chal n. 
1 they are more worthy, and more -nobleEmploymen m 
= of our leiſure Hours, than any thing elſe. . Give n 6 
4% Leave to ask you one Queſtion, fair Euſebia; Whic 
would you your ſelf 22 that noble, and truly ge ir 
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« nerous Prince, who ored the Loſs of AD, when 
vo ; . He had not dene yep more thin '{ com mon Good, tn 
1 dſe Monaftitk Keoluſes (who dere o fir 0 of 
, By ubling th&nſtlves wit 18 of athets, th a1 
5 ey were entirely provided for 'rhemſdlves) With 
their Pretences of the ſublime Contemplacions bf thei b. 


olitudes: I am confident, that ſo generous and pu 
hck a e as Euſebia, will give it to the Em | avi 
notwirhſtanding the ſanctimonions Look and 
a. welk as P retences of the Monk. 
God has Hrmid ts for Svcte if And whitever c con 
E moſt to that End, muff be moſt ag Feen t 


the Author of us, and ce m 1 
rious in Mankind x by Cap th en, a "ou 
I an perfwaded, That you! art to mach à Miſtreſs 
of Reaſon, and of too delicate and refin'd'a Taſte, to 
fer up for an Advocate of Barbariſm and Ignorancy 
and 0 exchidea Man fromthe Study*an Learning 
— Arts and Svie 1170 Nie Wh+ 
ther Mechanical e In deed would 
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be a perfect Piece of Den Quirotiſn, and the Setting 
up à Notion/ thar'is not only utrerly im practicable, 
but what, if # were notfo, muſt dediivs us of ma 
ny of the Neceſſary and all the Deceneles of Life! 

[ For of Arts, ſothe are Neceflary to our Ever-Being 
cap and gabſiſtance, and others to bur Well. Being. Tf 
m i no Arts were allowable but ſuch as were immediate- 
ly and indiſpenſably conducive to our Sabfi 

ten Parts in Eleven of the World muſt become idle 
and uſeleſs, A Tent · Maker ſeems to be none of theſe, 
and yet we And it to have been the Octupation/of the 
Apoſtle of the Gemiles, and- at which, he wrought, 
even during his Miffion,- towards his Sup 8 Nor 
had the ſame Saint been wirhons the Benefit of choſe 
more liberal, Which he had learnt at the Feet of 
Gamaliel. 

You do me but Juſtice, replied Eaſebia; when yori 
imagine, that I am not for the Suppreſſion of all 
Manner of Arts and Sciences; that were, to prefot 
the dark Night of Gothick Ignorance, to the politer Day 
of Athens and Rome. I allow all uſeful Mech 
and all profitable Sciences and Arts, which diſtin- 
guiſh Men from Brutes, and the civilid, from the 
barbarous Part of Mankind. But I am for excluding 
idle and uſeleſs Arts, which, as they ſprang from 
Vanity and Luxury, ſo they are directed to the Sup- 
port of their impious Origin, without any Manner 
of Benefit to human Society: And of this en 
look upon Poetry to be the Principal. : 

I am glad, faid Moriſina, that I have notatiliaten 
your Sentiments in what I have ſaid; for then I 
cannot be far from the Rightz and yet, my dear 
Euſebia, I fear, if you cut off all that have proceeded 
from Vanity and Lmury, you will be thought no 
great Friend to Induſtry, nor have much Intereſt in 
our trading Cities and Corporations, which owe 
their Opulence to little elſe, bur tliis en paſſam. 
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I hope therefore, that you will farther g | 
thax choſe, Ar's which are moſt emplagnd iaiqur Acts 
one, nd, theix,Sourle, our. ndert, Which they 
form and Tegulate, are che moſſ valuable Arts. I dare 
believe, that you will likewiſe allow, that it is. uot 
poſſible for Men in the preſent State of human Affairs, 
to be Nholly without Diverſion, the, Mind muſt be 
ſometimes releaſed from the Intenſeneſs of Thought, 
and the fatiguing Purſuit of Buſineſs, or it could 
g never go-thro? the Duties incumbent upon Ids! 1 
'This;E wall alſo grant you, ſaid Hſebia, - becauſe 
indeed ãt ſeems to carry its.own Exidence in Experi- 
ence ; and the Wife Salomon confirms it, When he telts 
u, thut chere is a Tame: for all things; a Time to 
work, and a Time to play; but then it does not fol- 
low, that theſe Relaxations ſhould be either derived 
from, or productive of Guilt. 

Submitting therefore, aſſum'd Moriſina, Poetry to 
the lare Title of a meer Diverſion, it is as ſuch neceſ- 
ſary; but. it is a Diverſion that conveys Virtue to our 
unguarded Hours, and makes its Way, by perſwafive 
Pleaftire, to fix it {elf in the Heart, in the Midſt of 
our Recreations. 5 61d os tf 

Firſt, I think it may be eaſily made out, that there 
is nothing has a greater Power and Influence on the 
Heart, than Poetry, Reaſon from its Nature aſſerts it, 
Experience avows it from Facts beyond Controverſy. 
So that if ave can prove, that Poetry; employs: that 
Power for the Benefit of che Mind, or may, or has 
employ?d it to that End, I gain my Point. 
Poetry is compounded of three Arts, nay, of the 
Eſſence of three moſt illuſtrious Arts (or perhaps, 1 
might juſtly ſay, was tlie Parent of then) Eloquence, 
Muſick, and Painting. But theſe three Arts have gi- 
ven abundant Proofs of hat ſtrong Im ꝑreſſions they 
are capable of making on the human Sul, When in 
their Perfection. I have, my ſelf, who am no great 
Reader, read. of Examples in Greece and Italy, of this 
2753 4 i Foxce 
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orce L fpeak of; where Perſons have fallen in Love 
ith Figures «&mirdbly drawn by ſome great Pain- 
rs; nay, chat tlie Artiſts themſelves Have been ena- 
pont)d pf their own Draughts, and doated on them 
Jon a Miſtreſs of real Fleſh and Blood; and this has, 
ong the Ralian Painters, Uiſtinguiſd rhe Pictures 
f the fame Hand, into thoſe drawn by Study, Ap- 
lication, and Love; and it is obſervd, that the 
rodudtsof the laſt are Always the moſt admirable. 

We have, undonbtred Hiſtory (as I am aſſnrd by 
ood Anthors) of two Greeks; one was ſo far in Love 
ith the Statue of Venus, that he ventur'd his Life in 
eing lock d into her Temple all Night, for the 4 
ortunity of ſatisfying his Paſſion; and the other 
ind away, and died for being hindred from pe 
ally gazing on, admiring and embracing of a Sta 
ie in the City of Athens. | "43 

But leſt theſe be thought the Effe& of Madne 
;ore than of the Art, let any one of the leaſt Gusto, 
aſt his Eyes with Indifference, if he can, on the 
Paintings of Raphael, Rubens, or any other great Ma- 
er, where the Paſſions are delineated. No, it is im- 
oflible to view that of our Saviour being taken 
own from the Crofs, done by Zerden of Antwerp, in 
e Hands of the Duke of Marlborough, and not have 
is Soul trans fix d with that Sword of Sorrow, which 
laid to have piercd that of the Virgin Mother on 
hat Occaſion, and which is fo admirably exprefWd 
1 her Figure in this very Piece, ft on 

The Power of Muſick has furni{hid us with many 
tories. as well as Fables. As the Cute of the Sting 
f the Tarantula, the Charming of the Bites of Ser- 
ents, and the Cure or Allay of an Evil Spirit, are 
hat daily Experience proves in Itech, and what the 
loly Scripmres themifelyes confirm to us on the lat- 


r Account. e To", 
The Force of Eloquence, that ſo often raivd, and 
ppeavd the Violence of Popular Commotions, aud 
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eau9d. ſuch Convulſions in Athens and Rome, vis n 
ſenſibly deſerib d in a modera Author, Wh I by 
lately been reading. We need only conſider C 


ſays he, one of the greateſt; and wiſoſt of mon 
Men; to ſee him come on the Tribunal of 
tred and Revenge, with a determinid Reſolution 
concemn Ligarius3 yet, upon the Force of Ce 
Eloquence - (in an Oration in his Defence) began 
change Countenance, turn pale, ſhake to that D 
gree, that the Paper he held fell out of his Hands, 
if he had been frighrewd with Words (obſerves « 
Author) who was never ſo with Blows, and at 1: 
change all his Anger into Clemency, and-agquit u 
Criminal, inſtead of condemning of him. 
But the ſtrength of theſe three mighty Powers 
united in Poetry, and has made it formerly to] 
thought to be inſpired, and give it the Name of [ 
vine; nor can it indeed be diſputed, but that 
Force of nice Reaſoning, and the height of Con 
tions and Expreſſions may be, and are found in pe 
try as well as in Oratory : The Life, and Spirit Moe 
. Repreſenration or Piddure, as much as in Paintii e. 
and the Force of Sounds, as well as in Muſick; er 
how far theſe thee Natural Powers, join'd togeth eei 
may extend, and to what wonderful Effects, I lea er 
to thoſe, ho have through ly conſidered them. el 
But I think it ſo far from being a Doubt, whethion 

| 1the Force of theſe. three Arts are ih Poetry, that 
may be eaſily provd, that they drew what they ha 
from Poetry. Long before Pericles, Demoſthenes, Wnd 
the other mighty Speakers of Athens; we find Nef 
and Ulyſſes in Homer, Maſters of all the Powers n: 
Eloquence: And as Muſick conſiſts of ſhort and lo 
Sounds, and thoſe zaiz'd higher or depreſs'd low 
it ſeems to my weak Judgment, that this Melo ot! 
ous Art was likewiſe born of Verſe, which as I hb 
read, eſpecially in the Greek, conſiſts of the ſao 
Every Body has heard how Octavia ſwoun'd, a -g 
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1% „„ wading meme Verſes in bie Sixth' Book of 
n Then for Painting, the moſt maſterly Pro- 
mon: of ic, in all Antiquity, were drawn from Ho- 
of Herr. Eupbramr came to Alben om Prirpoſe to heat 
tion Profeſſor read that P68; that he might form his 


len of Jupiter in his Painting, from the Poet's De- 
ription, by which be made à Portraict, that ws 
e Wonder of after Age. The fame hapned to Fh;- 
4, in that adniitable Statue of Jupiter, which he 
ade aſter the Model, he found an the ſame Place of 
mer. MCANGB IEF 320.0 1 | * 
There is indeed no manner of Queſtion, but that 
ie Poetry lias Force to raiſe the Paſſions” and to 
lay them; to changer to extinguiſh them: Thus 
e drooping Courage of the Lacedemonians, was re- 


d Cruelty” of Fhalaris, chang'd into Kindaeſs and 
ſeem, by the Odes of Steſſcho raus. 


in pe From what I have faid, the Power of juſt Poetry, 
Lit ver the Heart, the Sourſe of Action, 1% I hops; 
incinWerecty evident; and from the Inſtances I have given, 
Kk; ao prove this Power, it is not lefs plain, that it has 
eth een, and may be made uſe of to the Advantage of 


ertu?, and the Deftruftion of Vice; for the melio- 
ing! our Manners, and the rooting our; of evil. Paſ- 
ons, and planting 2 happy Tranquility in their 


that oom et | Wn \ „ 

y hi All the Accnfations you bring from the Fathers; 
nes, nd others, ſeem to me to be levglÞ. at the Abuſe of 
Nhe Art; which afford not the leaſt Shadow of Nea - 
vers Nn againſt the Art it ſelf, or its Uſe and Excellence; 
1d lo ay, the more excellent a Thing 15, the greater may 


he Abuſe: be, which is made of it. I confeſs I do 


ot know. What Anthority the Fathers have a Right 
'I hi, either in our Religon or Conduct, and therefore 
am auſt leave that Point to the Divines; but I remem- 


r that I have ſome where read, that when Fulian 
he Apoſtate, wowd not ſuffer the Chriftians to have 
| B 3 the 


imated by the Poetry of Tyrtews And the Revenge 
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1 — Liberty of reading Homer, onagy other Heathe 
| det, that was used then in their Schools, the 
1 Chriſtian Fathers ſes, one Apellinerivs,, { I Think 
\'l 


Name was) to write in all the Parts of Poetry ſor th 
Uſe of the Chriſtians, in Ofles, in Heroic Verſes nay 
even in Tragedy, and Comedy.; by which Mean 
they diſappointed the Deſigns of the Apoſtate. 80 uſ 
fa] did the Fathersby this Procedure, judge that Ppet 
ut ſelf was, without the Defe&s introduod intoj ith 
the Wickedneſs, of Men, who haue not: exempte 
Religion it ſelf from their Corruption. ON 
I wonder that you: have ſergot ten à Thing bbjeft 
d by one of the Fathers, againſt the; Highrheel\ 
Shoe then worn in Tragedy. It ĩs Tertullian (if my 
Memory. fail me not) who ſaye, that the Devil ſet 
them on their lofty Buskins to give Chriſt the. Ly: 
ho has told us, that no Body can add one Cuhit u 
his Stature. At this rate of arguing; I am afraid on 
once high Com modes, and the preſent High- r.] ] 
Hats of the Village Dames, are not free from thi 
diobolical Deſign. If the Fathers always taÞQd. 4 
this wild Manner; I know not how to pay any gre: 
Deference to their Diſcourſes. var L116 
I dare believe, that it will not be exyected froi 
me to compare this admirable Art with the qthe 
which are concerned in the Regulition;of our 
ners, and Paſſions; and to ſhew which is the moſt v 
luable, becauſe as they are generally conſin'd tu, cht 
Learned, they cannat be fo weH knoun fo ,us Womes 
and for that very Reaſon, in my Opinion, ate of 
lower Degree of Merit and Excellence. They, 
| fides, if I am not mifinform'd, confiſt chiefly i 
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Precepts and Definition, and reach therefore. but to 
Few ;/ bur Poetry ſpreads to All, and ſheds its benigt 
Influence upon A1; it teaches by Example, wihid 
{tnike all Capacities. I learn from them, if not 
the Diſinitions of Virtue, yet What is of möre Con 
quenoe: That tu be Happy, we m net depurt * 
. | > #9 - Js 
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That t n an Su] we muft 7 
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machen givui then 


diplerable Merit. (mg en nh iv- 
am tmagquainted. with Homes, Shoe Buri pie, 
and the other: great Heid of Amiquiry,” 0w1y us far ds 


Chapman ' 2 Müh, und ſbme more Modern 
— inform me; ay pants „Iſſndy thoſe 
Pres teaching by Able, or wh“ 1s cad in che Ho- 
y. Seri pruretz (Borable, Which a9! it rechtes a CA 
padiries, o ir once . get aul Conſtitü- 
tions 1 4 {9 rk undi — 
But Fr whikh — welehe far 

is, That God has made uſe of it In the Shered 

nures hy his Prophets, Legiſtutorr, an mo —— 
Things >:\ That thie Hals, © Canticles, Job, Eccleſtaftts, 
are all Poems, 4f7 one. may. me cue AY and all ; 
written in Verl 

So chkt — ((my/ deve: Keie Re 
Peetry, which: aiof ſuch Ufe in the Correctinga 
preventing:of dur #ices a reſtot ing or confirming | 
our #irtues; That: Per whoſe Force God himſelf 
bas thought the beſt Velicle for the ſtronge Emanation 
of his Spirit; can never juſtly be thought unworthy, 
8 of Men of rhe [Pe Region aud , 
Serje | 

t v Give me lead to ahl, That ir lee. work or 
to th theſe; Peyſedtions in our Time, aud that its Proſef- 
amen i tors are in mn andambeppy Gurrumgfflunces ; it is whe - 
of Fault of our Goverzots, our Men of Power, who either 
Vs do not know, or will not give themſelves the Pains: 
ly i to diſtinguiſh between 2 Neraſfer, and a Poe a meer 
t to 7rifler in. Verſihratian, and à great Gini That cans 
enigi give us, if juſtiy encouraged, Things \mote worthy - 
hic £0 entertain and inſtruct us. Nay, Experience has - 
f nei too ſca nda louſly ſhewn us That they always, or-ge- 
ronſel ncrally favour the: Pretefter, for the Defexence he 
om it * rather than — not 
- Th B 4 ſubmic. 
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lers, who for their little Regard to the juſti character 
of the Ser; deſeryid rather my Lord Rachefter?s:Cot- 


— ——— 
— — 


ble than ſhe defird. 


ſubmit to ſuch 8 they xequere;-fot 
their Smiles. And in this ent of juſt 
Performers of this Au, F. muſt with Reluctanceg tho 
with Juſtice own, that the Ladies Have been ar adbe 
Auen; may, 1: fear more anda] uh ile they 
have proſtitued both their Underfanding and Modeſty, 
an filling the Theatres for the Benefit of ſuch Sri. 


rection of Black, Will, a Cndgel, dan the Reward 
of a throng'd Houſe for aheir Benefit q and fox Meu 
— in their Art, ought rather to ha ve been com 
'> to a Bartholomew Booth, or 2 Mowntebank Stage, 
than be admitted to diſcover their Follies in the Roya/ 
Theatres,” at the Expence of the Reputation of a Whole 
Nation, ſince more polite. Foreigners, by ſuch nice 
Specimens as theſe, muſt carry away à very deſpice- 
ble Opinion of the Engliſh Wit and Petry. 
£% riſena had no ſooner done, but Marat, thb Black, 
ing into the Room withi fone: Bu rewndy, ſhe ſee- 
ming to give him ſome Directions, * the Compa- 
ny, as if about ſome domeſtick Affaits; yet certatuly 
it was the Effect of her natural Diffdence and Mode- 
ity, that ſhe might not be forcꝰd to bluſh to hear her 
own Praiſe, or find what ſhe had faid leſs —__ 


. Taugonconld not conceal the Satisfaction he found 
in her agreeable Diſcourſe; and every Body expreſid 
the Pleaſure they hal found all the Time ſhe was 
ſpeaking. Even Euſebia her ſelf, out of a Can- 
dour not common to the Sex, was not ſilent in her 
Praiſe;: tho? Women are not the moſt eaſy People in 
the World under the Support of Con viction. 
\ When the Heat of the Praiſe of Aoriſina was à lit 
tle now over I addreſsd my RIF to me, in this 
Manner... 292 6 

Tho), Madam, Lthink, thatithe Lady of the Houſe 


has ſuicientiy anſwerd all your Objections ** 
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try: For whereas vou made it wicked, irreligiou®” 
d trifling, ſhe has ſhewn it to be religious, pious, 
Uſe; nay, of the greateſt Importance to the pro- 
ting of Virtue, and employ'd by God himſelf to 
s Omniporent Ends, in the illuminating and re- 
iming of Mankind: Phat it has a triple innate- 
rce, that is, The Power of Eloquence, Muſick, and 
inting; nay, that theſe three Arts deriv'd thoſe Powers: 
nich the World owns, and Experience proves, from 
ery; and that therefore it can be no triſtixg Study 
vain Amuſement, but worthy of the Application ot 
en of Senſe. Virtue, and Religion 
Tho, I (ay, ſhe has prov'd all this, ima moſteaſy,, 
vious, and pleaſant Manner; yet give me Leave 
add ſome more particukr Anſwers: to your Objecti- 
ds, in a more explicite Manner. 3 
Firſt, Madam, I muſt obſerve, That much. of the 
enſations of Nate, as well as of the Fathers, is 
aded on the Abfurdicies of the Heathen Syſtem of” 
ligion in general, of which Hemer, and the Poets 
leaſt, as fir as we can diſcover} were not the- 
unders, but made uſe of ir as they found it, in Or- 
r to make their moral Doctriĩ nes take with a People, 
hoſe corrupt Idea of the Deity, the Product of more 
rk and ignorant Times, had already poſſeſod with: 
tions which muſt be admitted as Fundamentals 
ich their Inſtructors, if they would pretend to have: 
y Effect upou them. „„ 
Iknow very well, that Mr. Rapin im h Refleckions 

Ariſtot its Pdeſte, is pleavd to ſay, by Way of a 
ry awkward Praiſe of Homer, That he WAS in 4 
anner the Author of Payaniſm, the Relkxian of whicly 
etabbfd” by his ns, A may 755 9225 naver 
ophet had fo many Followers 4s he. Let, as this is a 
ry ſcandalous Praiſe bf ax excellent Perſdn, ſo 
falſe in the very Fakt: For if he had. confirm 
ganiſn in Greece, au its Colonies, itß certain, hat 
be xeft of the World, which had no Commutiicaticn 
i wich 
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with that Country, could not be influencd by a 
Writer of it: ind we know, that the Plurality 
Gods was ſpread thro) Afia, Africa, and Europe à mo 
Natious who never heard of Homer,.or of his Count 
Hut to come to your particular Objections, fro 
the Fathers, and from Plato, we find, that whater 
the Ancient chriſti ans might think, the modern Divin 
all hold, That God may, to good Ends, make-ulc | 
evil Means and Inſtruments: And thus was Pand« 
employ by Jove and Fallas, to break the Peace, 
well as the Lying Pream that was ſent to Agamem 
Ne are acquainted. With the Story of Achab too we 
and the Lying Spi:it mentioned in the Hiſtory 
that King of Iſrael. If we find Fault wich Homer! 
that Account, the ſame may be faid of the two E 
rel: or Veſſels in Fupiter's Cellar; for we now] 
the Original of all the Greek Fables. | 
Not to have repreſented their Gods with Face a 
Fingers, &c. with Aclions, Paſſians,, and other Modi 
catlons, after the manner of Man, had been to {i 
nothing at all. St. Raul, who ſoar'd as high as a 
Body, and had the Gift of Tongwes, declard the this 
above, to be ineffable. Homer knew this,, aud the 
fore would not banter the World, with hard Wor 


and unintelligible Jargon, as Plato. and others baWon 
fince done - Put did accommodate his Speech. to . 
Senſes of Humankind, by Metaphors, , har pa: | T by 
Parables, aftex the manner of Moſgs,..agd. the old n. 
phets before him. He entextains, and fills us ro i 
utmoſt of our Organs and Capacities. He finds ſoul Be 
thing. for all our Senſes, bringing it to our £0 4: 
cur Ears, and our Feeling. Nectar he provides for c Fa 
Tafte,, and there always ny be Of is 
the Divine Preſenes... What Plats, or an Angel cou in 
Ay farther, pa ſſes all. Unde 4 . and 1 u} 


nter our Organs, could hax/e no Reliſh. ar, Proparty 
* _ (152. Mere than the. x ick of the Spheres... 


— 
— ff —  -- — 
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The wiſeſt Part of the World were always pleafee | 


a, ith Fables, as the moſt Uelightfil Means to convey” 
amo itruction, and leave the ſtrongeſt TpÞreffion! on our - 
ountinds, Nay, the ſacred Prophets of old, could not 
fr vent any thing to heighten the Character of the 
haten tare Meſpab more, - than that he fhouk( ſpeak all In 


urables. | e 
As for the Febles which itt Her, or on the Stage * 
ſpeak of the ancient Stage only) give any Offence,, . 
1ey had, in thoſe old Times, a Thing whick-vhey - 
wemn-a1led Allegory, which with a great Deal of Cleamneſs - 
o we nd Eaſe, obviated all the Objections and Criminart- - 


tory ns of the moſt malicious Olfervators. Nor is the 
mer Mord confimd to Heatheniſin, we meet with it in 
%o But. Paul, Galt, 4. 24. and the Application of it; and 


.- 
* 


o this Origen himſelf was glad to have Reconrſe,-, 
then celſus matte his Objections againſt the New and 
the Old Teamem. As tothe Stories of Eve and the 
Ferpent, Cain and Abel, the Building of Babel, Som, 
vith Tor and his two Daughters, which are Inceſts :. 
and pompous Wickednete, beyond any thing fabbd in 
le, and the like, . ſays an Engliſh Author of Re- 
puration, on this very Subject. 1 
Shall the Chriſtians only (ſays Origen or this oat 
on) be deny'd the Benefit of the A/legory? May not 
we be allow'd ouf Myſtery, aid, Ttopblogica! Meaning? 
Thus we find, That what LaFaithe objects againſt 
Homer, and the Meathen Tragedy, 15, by Celſus and the 
Heathenf obje&ed againſt our Bible and Religion. 
Beſides, Clemens of Alexandria, and Euſebius; many 
Ages ago, made the Diſcovery that Homer had moſt of 
Fables from ſome Hebriw Tradition, or Original. Nor 
is Eſcbylut to be cen ſurd for bringing in Apelle fing- 
ing at a Wedding, that much Happineſs ſhould enſue 
upon it; and that the Child that was to be vlie Pro- 
duct of it Hould live long, Apollo had the Naine of 
Laxias from his double Meaning, Which ſhewed the 
Nature of Oracles Be not out of Patience, Tlietie, ſays 
R * 
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be, this Child ſhall live; his Memery, his better Part, 
which Homer has enfur'd to the End of the World 


according to whfag our Spencer ſays, f 1 
| | er 

For not to have been dipt in Lethe Lake, * Vic 
Cou'd ſave the Son of Thetis from to die; fl 

But that blind Bard did him immortal mate del 
In Verſes ſteep'd in Font of Caſta lie. St 


If therefore it appears from what I have ſaid, That ng 


the Fables themſelves, with the Drama made uſe Wo: 


of, are not ſb raſhly to be cenſur'd; ſure no Body ry: 


will be fo vainly critical, as to ſtick upon the parti- Nur 


cular Sayings mentioned by you, Madam, from Ari- 
Phanes, Plato, and Lactant ins. For their good Sayings 


we have St. Paul citing a whole Verſe out of a Co- n 


medy of Menander; and Clemens of Alexandria brings Wli: 
more Proofs from Menander, and other Camic Poets, 
than from all the Bibl.. - ic 
On the other Hand, where ill Men are repreſented, Non 
we ought not to take it amiſs, that according to their 
Character they fay all things; for when we remember uc 
the Saying, we remember, that it is the Saying of a {ne 
ben. | | e 


F with the Gods dier 1 dent prevath,, 95 
Ta nave the Gods below I cannot fail. NE 


This is objected as impious in Juno. I will not Won 
ne it by what is faid by a ludierous Author, on. 
this Point, viz. Why may not Juno take as much Liberty 
with ber Tongue, @s Job's Wife, er any other Old Teftameat Wh 
Matren? Firſt, becauſe it may ſeem to ſome ſorupu- Woe 
lous Hearer, to carry the Appearance, or Glance of 
Irreligion, aud next, becauſe, it does not ſeem e 
to ſtand in need of an Juſtification at all, according Wo ' 
to the PayganTheology: For Pluto, Jupiter Brother, and 
the third Sovercigu of Nature, is King of Hell, r J 


— * 
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ad his Temples and Sacrißces, ad had the fe 
hemſelves, ſo different a Notion. had W 

f rhem, from what we have of Aoary Devils. They 

ere the legal Inſtruments of the Puniſhment of the 

Vicked; but then they carry'd not —_ them the 

otion of being fallen from a beatifick State, by a 

debellion againſt Omnip-tence, and doom'd to * there 

s their own Place of Puniſhment. > 

Ic is an eaſy Matter to find more Abnſe of. PAY 

ngs of the Holy Scripture, and the, Conſequences 0 15 

more tragical, than from any perverted Piece of Poe- 

ry; and thus, Curſe ye Mero:, ſerves every Body's 

urn that has a Mind to be cutting of Throats. And. 


Ari- Wompanella, and Pedro de Guzman would urge, much 

ings Wore againſt the Eible's being in the valgar Tongue, 
Co- n this Account, than againſt the Nurſe of . 

ings Nuis Hydre's Head of Dramatic e. 

vets, I know not whether we have day Eye on Taſpe-. 


ion on the Conduct of the Pulpit ; but there is in 
ome of our neighbouring Countries, And I can ſee 
o Reaſon why there might not be proper Officers, 
uch as Mr. Harrington aſſigns to this Office in his Oce- 
45 who ſhow'd take Care of the Doctrine of the Stage, 
hat, nathing be there broach'd, but what tends 10 
he Edification, as well as to the Del; ight of the Spelta · 
rs and Audience... 
But to ſay, Euripides "brought Harlots on the Stage; 
that I believe you are led affay, by the Zeal of 
ome deſigning Declaimer againſt the Theatre; for 
iis Phedra was ſo far from being ſo, that ſhe choſe 
ther to die than admit of ſuch à Guilt. But had 
his been true, it bad been the 7 of but one. 


pu- et; for Eſtbylus was Id far from d eins tdat he 
of nrroduces not on e that can aged s to 
dem Ie in Love 2 Ther t of One . is not * be charg'd, 
ing Wo the. Reſt, nor, on the Art eſelf. . 

and If I grant, That in Traged), the Felicity of i 
and — the Novelty of che Notion, che Su 2 
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of Braſs or Stone to reſiſt fo many united Charms 
and be Maſter of hiniſelf in the midſt: of ſuch A.- 


for the Honey, or the Pill for its gilding, nor can 4 


them in this Nation, wotbd render it odiouz: As 
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Narrations of the exceſs of WI ckedneſs ine very Kind; 
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of Verſe, the Eaſineſt of Expreſſton, ſtill heighten 
from Act to Act; togetlier with the Richnefs of the 
Figures, the Pomp of the Theatre, the Habits, Ge- 
ſture, and Voice of the Actors, at the ſame Inſtant 
charming both the Eyes, and the Ears; fe the Sdul 
being won, the judgment is ſarpriz?tl, and the whole 
Man at once led captive 3 for a Man muſt indeed be 


larements; granting all this, 1 fay, Where is the 
Hurt? What is the Danger, if the End of all this 
be (as it evidently*is) to ſhew Firtue in Triumph 
The nobleſt Thonghts make the ſtrongeſt Tmpreſfions: 
And the juſteſt P{Mions find the kindeſt Reception 
among us. The Medicine is not the leſs Wholeſome 


"oe as. ot. dt. 26. 26 om a. os 


moral Leſſon be Teſs profirable, when adorn'd with all 
the Decorations of the Theatre. I muſt own indeed 
that this is the moſt bewitching of all Diverſions, 
and for that Rea fon, I think, the Theatre to be: 
Magazine, not to be truſted to vulgar Hands, and 
common Heads, or ever to eſcape the feclar Eye, and 
Pirectibn of a virtuous Government; {ince is might 
dtherwife fo fir degenerate (not to fay it has fo far 
degeherateil) as to deſerve the Aſperfions and ill 
Names, under which the Jeſuits, and ſome akin to 
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when they call it the School of Vice, the Sanctuary 
of em, the Temple of Impiety, the Furnace © 
Rabylon, the Conſiſtory of Impurity, the Shop o 
Lewdneſs, the Peſt of the Common- wealth, the Se. 
muiary of Dedauchtry, Sarbans Feſti val, and the De 
rn een e 

If it be unpardonable, and alf together unadw¼ 
lle, to mention or name any Vices at alf; then is 
there no Book free, that is either Hiſtorical, heo- 
logical or Moral. The Holy Scriptures. are füll of 
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che Divines ha rangue against the Vids, ey 1 A 
deſcribid; but Tragedy never kepreſents a Vice or 
even the Frail Approaches to, an oy one eber 8 
nihment. I ſpeak of juſt Tragedy not of ſuch.· S 

as you, Madam, have will, a rode deal of . 
condemmd in Fletcher, and uch as 15 in. pPoſſoffi 

of the Stage at preſent. n of Iewdneſs, Crueky,. 22 

lany; in which all the; vances to 9 By Are ſet o 

with luſciaus Deferiptions,. Which wich. the 61 mina- 
ting, amorous, Speeches, are got b H al 171 [3 505 
young Girls ang d-young ellaws, and. take 

ſeſſion, of their Hearts and Hands, that e Tor 
extixpate all that is mholeſome and ufeful.. N. 15 4 

But, Madam, there is no ſuch Sag mee; the 
Tragedies of the Angients, * is, there an thing 
like it in itz Conftiraeiqa 3 5, 15 all arion, 
and Intriefion upon the Scene, b by if. having þ been, 


through The Careleſineſs of the ( Vernment, permit- 
ted ta the Management of igzoranty. An, abalidowd 
Creatures, who have nothing in their Eyes, but the 


Money: they can any way convey to their own Private 

Pockets, yd NS. nor caring brews they cor- 

zupt the ience.; Religion and Mor, gan | 

Zeſt to theſe Tandalous, Man ys of the Th 
1 muſt therefore acknowledge , that g 7 

Mr, aged $Criminations op the. 175 15 ix Rau 

in this Nation, are too true: 2 04 

Concluſion be dm fm this A 4 0 if _ 

Juſt, even from oo he rinciples he kick 


of his amn Book, where he t do or 

doubtel Aa vim, That che e TY 55 = 

any, thing more mcg e to WA dean ve 

of Vice, than . e Gi th Hue. s & of 

ParticuJars, he w e Dede er 

all chat . N „ OK. « DE 5 
& a of, the Stage,. $4 al ane UE 


to 
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to its ancient Nignity and kin it, as it 
firſt defigwd 75 Fawkes: the Shoa of Vir Sag 2 
It is evident from France, that the Evili complain d 
of, are focal, not general; adventitions from the Place 
and Management, and not from the Nature of t 
Poem. For Richelieu, who beſides the eſtabliſhing ch 
Aalen Royal, made particular Proviſions for the 
© Theatre, exchuding from its Repreſentations, not only 
al immodeſt Actions, brit even any Dawble Entendre; 
and we find, That any Breach of this Declaration of 
Lewis XIII. will not there eſcape the Cenſure of the 
very Audience it ſelf. Good God! Madam, muſt we 
be forchd to aſk? What, are the French Ladies more 
nicely chaſt and vittuous than the Engliſh Ladies? What, 
do the French Ladies as much excel ours in Me 
deſty, as we do them in Baut)? Will they 
check an accidenta f Double Entendre, to the Damnati- 
d of the incautious Poet; and ſhall our Ladies throng 
+be Box ores, to Hear nothing elſe? To ſee criminal 
Intrigues expreſpd with ſo little Regard to the Modeſty 
of the Ladies of the firft Quality in England? 
But an Inſtance of this is worthy y your Of Obſerva- 
ion, and it is of the Theodore of cyrnei I the 
re, 30d diſtant, Conceit of a Ladys being pop to 
Proſtityri on, was ſo odlious to that nice, and ſerupu- 
lous Audience, that it dimm the Play. | 
2 racille juſtly obſerves from heuce, That the French 
Wan te in ach more delicate oi thar Account, than | 
fue Anctebbf Fathers and the Fulpit. | Howevth, ſays be, | 
it is ſome. Satisf aftion to me, That I ſte the b more 
ſound Part of my Fudges impure this ul Sneceſs ta that Ima- 
gination.of 4 Prof tution, which gn tenture, tho) 
was well known that — cot nt and that, 
5 dllay "the Htrror of „ TI made uſe” 7 1 all * Hel ps that 


Art 2. Experience. AN Pp me NE might 
Diſgrace, 1 to of our St; 

Dir Ir a” direfs Shank, of the <LI K of 
St, Awbrofs Vid, ear Too Hrentidu ty pip on 


— Porrxr. 1 
Stage. Ce ns 
or e . 1 . — 
us Place; tf. 


ind, when ef te e e e 


that Inſtant that 4W; ber 

2 2. Sow oor _—_ 
hes that: Eloquence triumph, w g 
is for this Sectacie thas ha particularly invites. the An- 


Ho te gy wage * 20 „ C I dt to-auniel} 

Le Lighted mr LE 5 
764 x94 ; [yy % N 

2 be Modeſty. of our Theatre i- 

at little which te defi of Phe 

« ny — t Ii! en! D te * T . 0 %% 


This, +I hope, is a ſaflicient Anſwer to all the pat 
cular Objections that have been made, either ta Re- 
3 in general, or to ate moſt uſeful Part the Draws 
1 particulas z, and, if Babe and Tier made h 
s only; by; A Partx prevailing: A an cherte abe 
irſbs Time, and ſince prevailing by an ee 
e Preſeriptignz.; nd cher Force of pod ne de 

r. Rimer juſtly obſerv es) , 
famous Sight of a Bawdy-Houſe, and. all its kh 5 
eſs; yet you find the very diſtant Idea. of ſuch a 
lace, damn'd a moſt innocent Play 85 great a 
an. as, Corneilly in France. If. St. Aufin d God's 
rdon. for having read Tt is is we oh 
leaſyze,.; wen dei not Had Sc. een Brea ter 
Mat and: an, Apoſſle, repenting his having,read Mer 
nder, a Comic Greek Poet, If Sc. Chryſafte: hard, 
ſome Expreſſions, upon the Stage, we. Jet know, 
at he was very familiar with Ari ophanes himſelf in 
is Cloſet, and form'd his Diction and Stile by him. 
In ſhort, if the Abuſe of à thing be chef admit: 
d as a Reaſon againſt the 16 elf all, chat is 


cellent auſt be threwn aſide, Inge there has been; 
1d will always be, Abuſes, of Re 4 the moſt 
cellent thing that 15, . but at leben: öl 


| | 
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2 Thus Fikiak A ragen no hger, Mhee 
Srrry be an ebene fort, and —. 
| —— iy made out — 
vn i but Ates eber Who: 
this Agt andi Nation * wiiTue weh 0 
glorious Appellation fu be eſter m)] And 1. 
with thoſe Advantages due ony to the tx i 
And that depends 430116 on the Polltentfranq Und 
ſtanding a," the 2 at e of tut part WII 
adit —.— 
ag — ee e 
ebe: MP eron ING ata] 2 
N N tian = 
whoſe Judgment and Quality may be abe 
Iaflachoe, to fllence de wille, and V op T by 
"OiRinguifh true Merit, by reſtoring thoſe Rewards WY 
ane Poets, which are dow wit pit byr tif forwar 
faltry Fellows, wit make thir Conrt* th the Fi 
Jes 0 Url gitar Meng aud. Kot to Kherf Ui 
a8 N gafli ve , bag garntt 27; 
£ We ding 1. mate an- End (finding 4 that Tad 
e b. belangen this. Ty 
Thot whar Ras been Rid by my dear Arif, fi 
Ediaton, and by you, my Friend Gamaiiel, may eee 
 Tuffictenr to wy a full Arfiwer'ts al tHe * | 
e Poe ede os and even of its 6 
dez erz nc tlic . M 
Has HBr 23 oey: Spee of Het Dicota 
her ſelf to me; but conchided With a fle St 
anon tb y Senft, and to my Religienz td quit 
Tnelina tions and Fayonr to this Art, F think my f 
oblig d to fay ſomecking for that IBenRztien 1 ni 
own to it, rl Value and Efteeta, F. cannot 
nave for It: _* 2/17 enn ©: 
i Þ conkeſr ii obligaten to BHiνZfor her go 
opinion of my Senſe," and of my Underſtandig 
which, how weak Loever in ehicraſehvis, yer there 
no Man. ſo.modeſt and indifferent in' theſe Pwyric 


* 


* 
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TY wh 755 wich . —.— 
va ha en m Sar 
155 1 ops 2a yy ao 
1107 a Enſobjoria — 
FRA iy, 1 715 Iſtyel ;0 Man 1giaxg Lndeeds. thes 

hat kxexx Man A Vel ity is law co — 
.— any im 


tation of Fe yz for every Man 
25 20) oped ble Duty to be religious, Hut aon 
1 Kay e NR 


an admitted toi tbe 
96 . whaeyes is guiley 


lumbex. Lg ey } 
f, ther prof religiony nnr be. 
+I £an;never — an 


Firſt, As to 
manner of Danger, by efponſing an, A whinh wet 
o much in Eſteem With that State fam awhiol all 
Europe, at Ieaſt, r n its Politeneſs and Learning 
or can I think it unworthy my Underſtanding, 
o declare openly far Paerry,, when L cnſidet iniwhac 
Honour and Requeſt tna Fpetry, has elftougli.al 
es and Nations, from the Orizin of Mankind 
o this Day, from Cbina to Eeru, and m dtn to 
alia. But indeed, vohag Value and, Diſti action bas 
it not been in with the beſt and greateſt of Men, 28 
well as with the, more infexior Degrees a 0 

Among tho. Habrewa, David and: Sokywon,. the cheit 
ad wiſeſt af King, Jobs and Feremidh, uhr halieſt 
Men, were the beſt. Ppars, of ttkeir Nation and la 
gunge, which alem aleng to ſeeura . 
on from any injurious Imputation, on the Account 
of Amosg cha Greaſe it he two maſt tende n- 
ed Sages and Le wer Tyturgus and Solan, the 
laſt of whom is kuown to harte excelletl in Natry. 
Alexander the Great never ſlept without the admira- 
ble Poems of Homer 3 Nhalaris, who wakihexorable to 
all other, Enemies; relented ae: the: Chatme of the 
Muſe of Steſcherun. Among the Romans, the firſt 
Great Sopio paſP4d, the ſoſteſi Homtrofi iis Lifeamithe 
3 af Terpace * De A Well as. — 
_ c 


— — — — — _— — — T - 
—— — i — — 
— Ry 2 2 2 — - — 
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— 


— i oem rs — * 
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and ocher Poets of that e 
Pretender te pelformęntt 


-  Soul-movi 


—— admirable Rules, yet, can 
2 25 11 1 1 
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46 bahg Bad f FBS il the ente, of . 
e e el ies,” Is ? . 15 
Lanes eee , of b 0 Lo g the op! 


Railery of chu 0 45 wie wid 

—— zument mt . A 5 ha PC 
Grearneſs's Mind. 85 ot 5 a Patron; tl 
but''a Friend and" Corhpa Auen 250 Hora 


mſelfs 
ir that. er 8 his 
Gbnis; and be, — Se ae 1e 


Mucons to whom 6" 2 of 
his Proſperity in 585 us both 
Parr — — tent Stare fan 


fince him, diu nde oniy declive 5 for it, and Ai 
its Fuvours in ah emient . 1 n the 

of Art, — Ambiti n to deus 

ef chem tiff; c: e 2 Nin 1 415 
This, I hopez — ke e 10K lictle, by my 
Zeal for Berry tho the great Men bf ont Nation have 
never yt gl en a Proof of met Politics, by a Cart 
of cis Mother of all Ants and Sciences. But When 
we have ſten any one of (theſe Brie Sta teſtnen excil 
Mecenas and Richbiew, in their Adminiſtration, we 
may then have ſome Brcuſe to think them more in the 
right; but till ehen, give me Leave. to entertain 


meandr Though we of their Intellecteg and greater, off" 

the Excellence 6f a noble hs 8 

ar t :of his; ab sg. n 

ID 9111 no nötigt ü u- moi v 
Of Things/in which Mendind e A 5g 


LS 
. 


9 - 1 Nature: chief. Mater - Piece is Writing well. 
An ong thoſe Lam d Remains f ancient Time, 


ng. bo lime. 
Nea Sort of i Work © 4 Touch, To 

een wall; whine delights fe muck.” | 
wit 5c e enn 200A eee To * 


71 Tuo theſe Lines ure nd more than he TEES, 
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lot paſs them ayers, without abſerning thartheyicon- 
ain the eee will wh ris N. 

In all che Benefits of. (Life ,.-pertaps our 
hare with the, Drug Bete, Kids, Fal Reptiles, 
nd/Inſe&s, may be well thought a younger Brother's 
Portion, the Senſes of many of them being manife- 
tly more ſtrong, as the Smell in ſome, the Eyes in 
dchers, the Taſte in à third, the Hearing in a foutth, 
and the Feeling in a fiftxæ, Diſcourſe is common to 
he moſt barbaxauy, . and moſt police of People; the 
Senthians and Athenians ; the Cet. and the. Romang ;' the 
Learned and Dale arned. By Writing is the GCommenz 
and Seen of Nations beg begoty and praferv'd, 
he Curſe of Baehel almoſt Meer For, by Writi 
are the ſeveral Languages: of the World "obrain'd 
nderſtood. From Waiting, ariſe all the charming 
rain of Arts and Sciences, which more particularly 
iſtinguiih Man from the brute Creation . exalting 
ſome Men ſo fax above others, as to make them à Sort 
of Angelick Species va LABS and dme to the 
eſt of h ä 


Man differs mare "from. 4 . Men from TY 


If all this be owing to to Hrigng, 25 moſt certainly it 
is, how much more 25 due to Writing, well? It is chat 
which gives; Immorality, to Mortal _- and. has made 
States ang Kingdoms gxift in Hitosy, wwhach for 15 
ny Ag es 125 heen i „din chat reer 
which Al fublunazy, thi gs axe ſubje 1 

tf the overning of CO be the moſt no ob 55 
ence that Man 1s capable of, as the incom 
pil ſeems to hint, when he preferr d nn Art af 


Government 19.4 the —— 3 1 41 
Ce! 1 hut 1 , 


Metals, 'and in be br 9 . 
Le 2 7 5 . 2 


Hisa 


24 reine 1K 270 


4s wah EPI ef Por Ky. 
Dead beer at the Bas, deferibe the E, © 
And when the Stars deſctd, an when er?: io? 


- But Bowie, Wis thine alone with . * u 
de Mankind, 1 exile the . 
ee eee e eee ee 

| 1 oct — Vit SI out ; 

— 1 Sy che Governing of Nations be the me 
noble Science, certainly, :Writing well is of the h1ghe 
Value, fince from thence the Stateſman draws his 
»pacity of weghing' —.— Occurrences with pal 
And making his former Events, on tt 
lite Oecaſionls, in His + oh: ime. Al the Laws 
Religion and” Morality owe themſelves to'Writing 
Tis true (Pyhagoras , and the Britiſh and Gaul 
Druid: truſted all to oral Tradition. But beſide 
= thouſand obvious Inconveniencies in that « 
rreamly liable to Fraud and Tmpoſttions, we fi, 
all their Learning bury'd, or at leaſt ſo far 16ſt, th. 
we have nothing but blind and uncertain Con jectun q 
to help us to any Part of it, and thoſe gathered bil 
thoſe Ancients who have endeavouret tb recdver ly , 
Writing, what they loſt hy oral Tradition, ; 

The Chineſe have been look d upon as a Pelle pee 
ple, ever ſince they have been diſcovered; and v 
And that Writing has always been in ſuch Eſteen 
among them, that the King claims the "Honour an. 
Reputation of whateyer Book is publiſhed in h 
Reign, as the moſt'yalhalJe Jewel 2 his Crow „ Thi 
4wo Bt Lines are ſiffitiently prov 2714 
and I doubt not, but that the two 9 N An 5 
oon be is'eyHently fountled on Reafbn. 

If we were to form our Notions and Eſteem bf 
try, by the Writings of the Rime/ſters of the Tim 
this would this, common Paradox; becauſe the 


n be nothi ore trifling and But if . 

k inco che Mes of the chte, N Wai es di Per 

rmances'of the Ancien by het ot of the Aſertii® 
en, will be ſoon uh ks 
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evident Truth; . fon there is nothing above he 
on, nothing great aud immonal,; ox frail aud 
3, beneath her Arby"; which; is. nos ——— 
Divine, Art, and as heen handled with BReavty b 
e of che Posts. I muſt be a Poet above the Com 
n Rank, to give ig an Eſteem, equal to it Merits 
t only Alexander, Ceſar, Scipio, hut even the furly 
gloomy Marius — no common Value for it. 
ox 2 Poet to he accompliſnd, be muſt. have 4 
perament of Fire and Fancy, of Strength and 
eetneſs, of Penetration and Deneney; and he muſt 
e a ſovereign Elaquenoe, and — Capachr 
In ſhort, the Civalizing of Mankind was ond of 
publick Benefits af Hoetmy; the firſt Letters, and 
firſt religious Principle being written in Verſe. -: 


Tenne te mas, | 

npol;h)g Mex. their wild Retreats fonſale; * 55 

aw; giving. Heraes N for dee ee, 
eee 

For mo mit mon) are pi 

tat cd Life ws by the Moſes , 


t was by Homer's Poems, that all the Worthies of 
Ltiquity were form'd; fromahum the Sovereigus 
dk the firſt Platform of the Laws they gave; the 
unders of Monarqhies and Common wealths took 
Models of their Polities; in him the Phileſo: 
ers found, the, Principles of. the Morality: which 
Y have taught the People; from him the 
yicians have ſtudied Diſeaſes and thelr- Cnres 
onomers have learnt the Knowledge of the Hea- 
ns, and Geometrecians that of the Earth; Kings 
d Princes the Art of Governing, and Generals hove 
form . Battle, and en —— and to. be: 
ze a Town, and gain a Vi 
his Art ſhews its Excelleney A <ltottien, in 
that all other Arts and Sciences can be _—_ 
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wort capable of attaining its Enid. 
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but this ts ohly'the Gift 'of Heaven. Is true, 
teſt Genies is to be regulated, and prove 

Art z-but'all che Art in tlie Wor | a 
f not d witz 4 


nus. It differs Hkewiſe in Nis from al oth 
that à Medibdrity i“ never allow in Poerty, nd 
ſecond Place; nor any Medium between the beſt 4 
the worſt. "Phe Reaſon/of this ſeems to be this, f 
it compaſſes its End by Pleaſure; but that not bei 
to be found mn à Mediocrity, where thete 45 tio f 
no Force,” no Trunſport, no divine Enthuſiaſin, i 


To tail at this divine Art indeed, would," in | 
hamned: be the higheſt In*ratitude, fince the hig 
Ignorance recei vd its firſt Light from Poeſy, in wh” 
agreeable Dawn the Eyes of Reaſon, by little and . 
tle, grew ſtronger, and more able to arrive at Kne 
ledge, more-robuft, Let learned Greece ſhew me 
Book before Muſes, Heſtod, and Homer, all Pos 
nor were there agy Writers before them, but Orph 18 
Linus, and other Poets, ho are juſtly therefore ity 
— Fathers of all Learning. Since they Were 

— who by the Charms of their Verſes, rende 

ledge admirable and deſirable to the rude, . 
— Wits of thoſe Nations; it was the Poli" 
ing and —_— of them, that Laws x Riſe to 
8 Power of W r aud Orp 5 


yr fir Speed * 5 e 2 
Livius Andronicus, aud Ennis ; and among the ali 


on the Reſurtection of Arts, under Dante, Bec. 
and Petrarch ; and in England, under — and 0 
cer. In Greece, the firſt loſophers we ba 
Empedoeles, and Parmenides, ſung thelr? Natural Phi 
ſophy in Verſe; Pythegoras, Phorides;” | Morality ; 

teus, Mar; $ Las, and Politteal Fnſtioaria 
this wiſe Law-giver having himſelf written in Ve 
the Story of the Auantie Iſland, which Nam oc 
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d. Jay, 1 may with Juſtice obſerve, that all the 
ſign, s of the Perſons, Plare of Mert 
g, and the like, the — of Nun Dia- 
gues are Poetry. "Je is farther obſervable, that, in 


Nations where Learning is not yet admitted, Ne- 
who have no other Stu- 


y ie, as among the 


i. „ but their Divinity and Poetry. We find among 
re ze Iriſß and the — they have. their 2 — 
os g the Deeds and Praifes of their Ancefiors, 


\cir Gods, Whenee it ſtems 0 — 
at if ever Learning come in among among chem, ie wilt it 
introduced hy BPretryy for till they find u Dean 
the Exerciſt of the great Promiſes'6f Jarge 
nowledge can have but little Effect on thoſtwho/ 
> not know the Fits of Knowledge.- As our old 
itons had their Bards, fo thro)-all the bf 
mans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans (ſome of whom 
deavoured th extirpate all Footſteps of Learni 
om among thew) de the Remains of chelr Poew tk 
this Day. W * „48 nee 21 
All the Civiliry and 'Politeneſs: of Exrope, Ply ine 
ſelf from the Roman an che Greeks ; let us confider | 
ith what Names, and Titles of Dignity, they have 


xr acurd this Art. The Renan gave the Nos che 
%o me of Prophets, as if they: were immediately in- 
Orp ind by Heaven. And: the Greeks went 2 for- 
every Word Nees fignifies a Mater o Creates, vn 57 
ic But ſince, Madam you! baue that" there 

ſome 'Arts allowable to Men 7 99 aud good 


en; let us confider the Exce in its 
= HO in (Companion: of thac of ocher 


All Arts make Nature Kale ee Thus 
renomy applys it ſelf to the Obſervation of the 
are, and thence ſets down the Order; Nature ab- 
es in their ſeveral. Poſitions and 'Revoligionsy 
e Geometyicians, and Arithmencians, i in their ſeverad 
ns of Quancicies W The Aci d 

covers 
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covers what Tones agree with each other ig"Onle, 
to produce that admirable Harmony which affect by 
aur Hearipg, our Hearts and all our Faculties. From 
the Conſideration of Nature does the Natural, Philoſse 
pher draw his Name; and the Aera Philoſapher.conl** 
fders and diſcourſes on the Virtues, Vices, Paſſion, s. 
and Habits of the Human Mind ; n — 
in, ſays he, and thou canſt not err, The Gramm 
reaches the Rules of Speech; and the Rlutarician ant 

clan, conſider what will ſooneſt move, and, per 
ſuade, of all which they give us artificial Rule, 
| ian weighs the Nature of Mens Bodies 3 and 
whatever. is helpful or hurtful to it, Tho? the 
ether Phyſician confiders ſecond orahſtract Notions, yet 
dees he build on the Depth of Nature. 

Only the Poet, raisd aloft by the. Vigour of hi 
own Invention, gives us. ig effect another Nature, i 
making Things either better than Nature brings then 
forth, or quite new. Forms of ſuch as were never in 
Nature, as the Heroes, Demi-Gods, Cyclops, Chymerd 
Furies, and the like; in all which aorwithſtanding 
he goes Hand in Hand with Nature it ſelf. Nat 
never adorn the Earth in fo rich and charming 
Dreſs as ſeveral of the Poets have done. 

But to paſ over theſe inferior Things, and go to 
Man, for whom, as all other Things are, ſo in hin 
is her utmaſt Cunning and Skill employ'd, Has Na 
ture thereſore ever in Reality brought forth {a true: 
Lover as Theegenes, ſo conſtant a, Friend as Pylades; 
fo valiant » Man as Achilles, Herowles, Orlaudy ; (off. F 
bright 2 Prince as; Xenophon's Cyrus ; or ſo exeellent . 
Man in all Moral Virtues as Firgil's Aneas ? Let ii "iti 
not here be ob jected, that as the Works of Nature art 2 
real, ſo. thaſe of the Feat, are only Imitation off *. - 
Fiction: Every Man of Underſtanding knows, tha. wp 
the Skill of the Artificer ſands in the Idea, or Pref; * * 
conception of the Work, and nor in the Work it ſell 
Now chat che Foe has that Idea, is moR evident fron 


* 
*S', 


% 
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his delivering and conveying it to other in that 


* UB ne Excellenoey in which: he had framd an korg 
hats of it in his Mind; not is this ſecting forth, . Deli- 
45 ery, or Conveganoe' 6f iv to others wholly Im- 


ginativez but it ſo fur works ſabſtunciaily, nbt only 
to make a Cyrus (which had been but à particular 
Excellence; and what Nature might have done) but 
to beſtow a Cyrus on the World, who ſhou'd. ma 
many cyrus, if they will —— learn and confider 
how that Peet, or him, Not let any 
one think the — be preſumptious to put 
the higheſt Point of Mind Wit in Ballance wath 
the Efficacy of Nature ; but rather co give due Ho- 
nour to the Maler of our Per, who having made 
Man in his own Likeneſe, ſet him beyond, and 
over all the Works of that Second Nature, — he . 
ſhews in nothing ſo much as in Poetry, when with 
the Forte of 4 Divine Breath, he brings forth Things 
which ſurpaſs What he Ades which I chin i po 
ſmall Argument to the incredulons of that firſt ac- 
curſed Fall of Alam, ſinte our Wit thus migd'up by 
Pretry, makes us know what Perfection is, and yet our 
Will's affected by chat Fall, keep us from reaching up 
to the Practice of it. 

From all tRie, it ſeems, that IL may inſiſt to have 
it granted me, that the Greeians had very good Rea - 
ſon to give che Mex the” Name above a 1 
in Learning rann 

But IT ell en this Pnite er er whick 
is deri only from its Nad, a Deſeription or Defi- 
nition of 22 Art, which no body can deny, wall 
furniſh a ſufſicient Eulogy. Poetry js, therefore, an Art 
of Imitating, that js to ſay, of Repreſenting, Counter- 
telting, or or bf uring out; ro ſpeak metaphorically, it 
Is a Nr ickure, directed to teach, and, at the 
lame ne to debit. Of | this there have been 
three general Kinds; the chief, both in Anti 
and in Excellence, was that by which the Pet; did 
C2 imi- 


C— -— =» —— — —— — — — 1 


ho on all Hands, are confelyd to be xight, or 
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Imitate or — — to us the Eternal Excellence 
as David in his Pſalms; Solomon in his cun 
Eccleſiafles, and Proverbs ; - Moſes and Deborah in the 
Hymns, -and the Writer of the Book of Job. - Of th 
Kind (tho? in a wrong and miſtaken Divinity) wen 
Orpheus, Amphion, - Homer in his Hymns, the 
Verſes of 283 and many others both Greeks au 
Romans. 

The ſecond Kind i mene, Philoſophy, either Mer 
aus Fhechlides, Cato, or natural,” as Zucreti 
and FirgiÞs 3 or Afreowomical, as. Manilius and 
Pontanes; or Hi wicel, as Lacan. But whether theſ 


may be juſtly term'd Poets, or not, I ſhall leave to thi 
Deciſion of- the Grammariam, and go to the thin 


Poets. / 
Between theſe and the ſecond, there is the ſame 
Difference, as between the meaner Painters, who on 
by draw. ſuch Faces as fit to them, and =o more er 
celenty or Hiſtorical Painters, who. being only di 
rected by their Genius, give you in Colours what i 
anoſt agreeabld to the Eye, to view; as the conſtant 
tho? lamenting Look of Lueretia, when, in her ſel 
Me puniſh'd the Crime of another; in which *. 
does not draw Lucretia, whom he never ſaw, but tht 


ontward Beauty of ſuch a Virtue, For theſe thin 
Sort are the Porte, who imitate to teach and delight 


and, in this Imitation, borrow not any thing 
what is, has been, or ſhall be, us Beg wood ＋ 
may, or mould be. Theſe ind 
Poets, in the original Senſe of the Nah AS en 
'only to imitate, and imitating only to inſtruct an 
delight, to move Mens Inclinations to aſſume that 
Goodneſs to which they are mov'd; which being thi 
nobleſt Aim to which any Learning was ever, dit 


cted, yet has it not eſcapd the Ni e . 


2 pertions of ſome n 8 ED — 


J hel 


*- 
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Theſe are ſubdivided into Lyric, Tratie, cus 
ic, Satyric, Elegiac, Paſtoral, and ſome others; ſome 
named from the Matter, or Subject; forme from the 
ort of Verſe. (as, Lehel) ſome From' che Wr (ax 
lcaic) and the like, | 
Tho? rhe Poets have generally reſo their Subjects 
in ſome Sort bf Verſe, or other, yet is not Verſe ab- 
olutely eſſential to Poetry. Xenophon, Plato, Heliodo: 
1145, were Poets, the) they did not write in Verſe: 
For tis not the Verſe, but the Framing admirable 
images of Virtnes, Vioes, ' of whatever elſe affords 
hat delightful Inſtra#ion;' which diſtingaiſhes, and 
zives a Right to the Name of Per The Nets have 
hoſen Verſe indeed, that they might excel 41 other 
Arts in the Manner, as welt as in the Matter of rheit 
Sindy; weighing each Syllable of each Ward ty a juſt 
an exact Proportion, to make them bear ſome Analo- 
gy to the Nature and Digniry of the Subject. 
This Refining of the Wir, this Enriching of the 
Memory, this Enabling of the Judgment; and Enlar- 
ging of ther Faney, which we commonly call Bear- 
ning, under what Name ſoever, or ta whatever Aim 
lirected, by irs final End, is to draw, and exalt us to 
as great a Perfection, as the Ren Degeneracy of our 
Nature is capable off. 
This, according to the varlons knclinations of Men, 


hi guided. every one to the Choice of ſome particular 
Art or — 4 s, Met 

'S "Wc, d che like, K ledge bei 
wiz and rhe Hike, Know ig 


the End and Rim of alt and each — On a 
View of all rheſe, : Proof, the Over-ruler of Opinions, 
as made it evident, that all theſe are but what we 
may call Serving, or Subſervient Sciences; which, as 
they have à private End in themſelves, ſo are they 
all ſubjected to the higheſt End of the chief, I may 
ay, Miſtreſs Knowledge, or Science, the Knowledge of 
Mans ſelf, in regard of his Actions, both tin his 
Domeſtick and Political _— its End being to do 
: - REY well, 
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well, as much or more, than to know well; fo thy 
the Aim of all valuable Learning in this World, be 
ing virtuous Actions, thoſe Arts which conduce mot 
ro the bringing forth that Fmit, have, beyond Con 
troverſy, the juſteſt and moſt rightfui Pretence to 
ade Sovereigns over all the zeſt. And I doubt not t 
make it appear, that the Poet's Performa nce dos 
therefore merit this Preheminence above all othe 
Writings that have yet appeared in the World, 
The Moral Philoſopher ſets out his Plea in this Co 
teſt, by demanding, Whether it be poſſible to fin 
any Patch mere dired' ly tending to Virtue, than the 
Art he teaches, which inſtructs us what Virtue i 
and that not only by delivering its very Being, it 
Cauſes and Effects, but alſe-by making Known, at 
diſcovering its Enemy Vice, which mnſt be deſttoy 
and its uneaſy Servant Paſſion, that muſt be maſter 
diſcourſing upon its Generals and Particulars; laſtly 
by ſetting down in 2 plain and evident Manner, ho 
it extends it ſelf out of the Limits of Man's litt 
World (of Himſelf) firſt to the Government of f 
wilies, and chen to the Support af Publick Society. 
But then the Hiforian denies that any Mau is con 
parable to him for teaching Vinne, and virtna 
— He tells yon, That he is tlie Witneſs of Ti 
of Truth, the Life of Memory, and the Infi 
* 175 Diſputative Virtue is, indeed, ſays he, raugh 
by che Philoſopher, — I. teach that which 
Active. His Virtue may be excellent in the 
—— of Mae, far from Danger; but 
ſhew- her in the honourable Face of the Battles 
Morathon, Pherſalia, Toickiers, Agencart, Nienbe 
' -Ramilly; he teaches Virtue by certain abſtract Coni 
derations,' but I only bid you follow the Footſteps! 
thoſe who went before you... 
Between theſe — for this ſupream 
ndur in the Arte, whom can we chuſe for Moderata 


* we fix nn who, in e — Tr 


6 c. 
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arry it from them both, and much more from all 
the ſubſervient Sciences; for, if he excel the Meral 
Philoſopher, and the Hiſterian, there 1s none that can 
pretend to be his Equal. As for the Divine, we muſt 
lrays except him, whoſe Aim and Doctrine is, or 
vght to be, Eternity. But as for the Lawyer, he en- 
deavours not to make People good, but to hinder their 
Wickedneſs from being hurtful to others, not at all 
troubling himſelf, whether a Man be good, provided 
he be a good Citizen, Theſe four are all. that deal in 
he Conſideration of Mens Manners. which being the 
apreme Knowledge, thoſe who beſt regulate them, 
leſerve the higheſt Com mendation. a 
The Philoſopher therefore, and the Hiſtorian, aim at 
eſtabliſtiing their Preheminence, the firſt by Precept, 
and the latter by Example; but neither of them ha- 
ving both, they are both deſective. The Philoſopher, 
for Want of Example, is obſcure, and almoſt uſeleſs; 
the Hiſtorian, for Want of the Precept, is, by that 
Means fo confin'd, not to what ſpowd be, but to what 
35; that is, to the particular Truth of Things, and not 
to the general Reaſon of them, that bis Example 
draws no neceflury Conſtquence, and yields therefore 
Doctrine wholly without Fruit or Advantage; but 
the unequaPd Noe performs beth : For of whatever 
the Philoſopher. ſays ſhould be done, he gives you 2 
perfect Picture in ſome one, by whom he preſuppoſes 
that it was done, by that Means joining the Precept 
and Example, He gives, Lſay, A perfect Picture, ſet- 
ting before the Mind, an Image of that of which. 
the Philoſopher only gives a Deſcripriony in bare an 
dry Words, which does neither ſtrike, pierce, nor 
poſleſs che Soul, as the Poet does. ; 
Twly (and forme others), have taken a great deal of 
— me w the Force that the Love of our Coun- 
try has upom us, but we find that much more ſonſibly,- 
when we hear Aurlaſes in the midſt of the Flames of 
Treg, er Uſes in the Full of Calipſes Delights, 
. er. 
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crying for his barren Rock of Ithaca. The ſame may hy 
ſaid of all the other Paſſions repreſented by the Poets; 
whether the Anger of Ajax in Sophocles, the Wiſdo 
and Temperance of Ulyſſes, and the Valour of Achille 
in Homer; the Friendſhip of Niſus and Euryalus i 
Virgil, and the like. If any of theſe Poetical Image 
of Perſons or Things be leſs perfect in others, that i 
the Fault of the Poet, and not of the Art. For thy 
Queſtion is, whether the feign'd Images of Poetry, « 
the regular Inſtruction of Philoſophy, has the great: 
Force in Teaching. There is no doubt, but that ou 
Saviour could as well have given the Moral Comma 
Places of Uncharitableneſs and Humbleneſs, as the di 
vine Narration of the Rich Man and Lazarus; and 0 
Diſobedience and Mercy, as, that heavenly Diſcourk 
of the Prodigal Son, and the generous Father, had he 
not ſeen, by his thorough-ſearching Wiſdom, that 
the State of the Rich Man's burning in Hell, ande 
Lazarus in Abraham's Boſom, wowd with greater 
Conſtancy and Efficacy dwell in the Memory and 
Judgment; and theſe, by Divines, are look on to 
be inſtructing Parables, and not Hiſtories of Facts. But, 
in ſhort, ſhowd we allow, that the Philoſopher teache; 
yet it muſt be owned, that he teaches with ſome Ob- 
ſcurity, ſo that the learned alone can underſtand him; 
that is to ſay, he teaches thoſe who are already 
" nn | 2: | 
On the other Side, the Poet is obvious to every Un- 
derſtanding, and is indeed the only true popular Phi 
laſopher, of which ſop's Tales are a Proof beyond 
Contradiction. 3 11.94 TR 
But then tis urg'd, that Hiſtory offers true Images to 
the Mind, that is, the Images of Matters of | Fad, 
ſuch as were really perform'd, and not ſuch as. art 
only ſuppos'd to have been done. Ariſtotle. — 
this Queſtion, when he tells us, that Poetry is more 
Philoſophical and ingenious, than Hiſtory, becaufe Fer 
try deal in the Univerſal, or General, and Hiſten in 


the 
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he Particular. Now, ſays. he, the Univerſal, or Gen? 
a, conſiders what is fit to be ſaid or done, either in 
probability or Neceſſity, to which the Poet has Regard 

the Names he impoſes whereas, the Particular 
nly ſhews, that Alcibiades, mon, or any one certain 


he Poet difcharge his Office with a juſt Maſtery, he 


ot to be avoided; In Grus, Aneas, Ulyſſes, nothing 
at what is to be embrac'd, and follow'd :- Whereas, 
he Hiſtorian being obliged to repreſent things as theꝝ 
y were, cannot give us a perfect Pattern, without 
eing Poetical. For in the Hiſtorical Portraits of 
exander, and Scipio himſelf, he muſt ſbew us Acti- 
ns, of which ſome merit our Approbation, and 
ome our Condemnation; ſo that every Reader's Diſ- 
etion is left to judge of what is to be followed, aug 
hat not, which is not at all inform'd or direſted 


But you may ſtill, perhaps, inſiſt, that tho the 
vet muſt be allowed the Prebeminence in the General 
et, that the Hiſtorian gives you 2 particular Example 
what was once done, what we are to follow: Vet; 
at is no more a Conſequence, than that it ſhonld 


granted, that Example. only informs and.teaches 
e, by the Rules of Veriſimilicude and Reaſony. the 
bet lo fax excels. the Hiforian, as he is oblig'd 2 


it in Martial, Political, or Private; Aﬀairs;::buc 
je Hiſtorian, is con find often to-admir what: is. gener 


derſon beſides did, ſaid, or ſufferd this or that. If 


y your reading Quintus Curtius, or any other Hiſtorian. | 


ain to day, becauſe it rained yeſterday, But if 3s 


vill ſhew you in Tantalus and Atreus, nothing that is 


ame his Example by that which is moſk.zeafonablay.- 


zes tony called Fartune, which over- rules the moſt con—- 
Fachmmate Wiſdom. Ater he muſt tellzus Rwents - af 
s ate nich he can aſlign no Cauſe, or if he do adven- 
— ue to give, us any, it, maſt he by invading he - 
more rovince, and aſſum ing the Chatacter of- he. N. 


oh ion ; for by. $a; we fee the valiantilti ales nr. 


C5: in 


* 
20 
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Tin. But the chief And maſt im * Diffcul 


M5 
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in his Fetters, a juſt Phecjon, and an admirable Seer, 
— w Death, like Traitors; the cel Krerus lin 
ſperoufly; the extellent Seyerus miſerably mure 
red z Se and Marius dying in their Beds, Pompey an 
G flain by Raſcals; Cato com peIPg to kin me 
and Rebel 2 ſo proſperous, har his Name is 1 | 
the — — 3 Periander, Phalaris, 'Dionyſu 
ant many more, who proſper'd well enough in the 1 
abominalle Injuſtice and Ufurpation, 
. eonclude rherefore, that the Poet excels the Hi 
n, not only in flirniſhing the Mind with Knot 
— which is a Gnditiondl Good, but in ſetting i 
on irs Way, to the arriving at that whi 

y Ueferves the Name of a Real Good; which | 
ing a Moving the Heart to the Doing well plainly, 
think, places the Cyown of Sovereignty on the Pre 
Head, not ay over the Hiſtorian, but alſo over d 


5 _ rn we grant, hieb we e that ti 

by the Method in his Speculations, 
— h than the Poet ! yer, certainly, there i: has 
— that wilt fo much as pretend to compare him! 
the Des, for Moving; and that this , which 
in Ney, is of a Es enthed and high gree, thi 
plain Teaching, will appear by. thiz,.that it Is be 
whe Canſe, and the Effect of Teaching: For wii a 


Would 1 himſelf to be taught, if he were 18 T 
mov by the Deſire of gaining Knowledge? For cho 
as the Practice, not the Speculation, that is the n a 
valuable Fruitiof Learningz and how eat you eWrale 
comeyart” the Practice, if you are not movid to nd 


And indeed, to be touch'd with the Doctrine of Mime 
Philoſophers, you muſt already have overcome yt 
Bafhong,.thac 4% you miſt be-a. perfect Philoſopher 
ne Pratbice,. before yowr- can arrive utethe Speci 


ln be mod te do;. ar put br Ack whit M Kn. 
and to de mov mich a Deſire of knowing: "Ant 
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his: -is retry the Monarch of al Sciences; for tha 
des not only ſhew the Way, bur gives ſo fweet an 
inviting a Proſpett into that Way, as willaraw any - 
Man with an irreſiſtible Attraction, to enter into it. 
The Poet begins not with obſcure Difinitions, the 
iicanry of Diſtinftions, and the like Embaraſsments 
pf the Schools; but he approaches you in Words ſet 
in delightfhl Proportion, either attended by, or pre- 
pared for, the enchanting Skill of Muſick, and 
Tale, whoſe Charms are ſd extenſive, ſo univerſal, - 
hat it ties both the Child and the Old Man, Tout! 
and Age, both Sexes,. and all Degrees, from the Prince - 
o the Peaſint, with fo inviolable an Attachment, 
hat they forſake all other Delights to liſten to that; 
and pretending to no more than it does perform, 
zvows its End, Aim, and Intent, to be ” Winning 
of the Mind from Wickedneſs to Virtue, by the ſame | 
Means that we uſe with Children, to make them take 


* 


— 


at i lutiferous and healing Druggs and Medicines,- bf ly 
„ iiding or diſguiſing them in ſomething elſe which 1 
e i: as a Taſte more agreeable to the- Palate: Whereas, . | 
11m f we ſhould begin our Courſe with them, by. a Ler- | 
ich re of the Nature of Aloe: or Rhubarb, it might im: 

xove their Knowledge of them, but render them. ſo- 


pauſcous, that they wow'd ſooner rake their Phyſick 
r weir Ears, chan Mouth | | 


Thus it is with Men (too generally averſe tg 
wholeſome Counſels) they will hear with, Satisfacti- 


n and Pleaſtre, nay, perhaps with Tranſportz- the 


u ful ales of Hercules, Achilles, Cyrus, AEneatz-and the likes 
o ad theſe they cannot hear, without hearing at the 
of me Time, the Deſcriprion of Wiſdomy.. Fatour, . 
e ice, &. which, if they had been treated as bare: 
wer Wy, that 13, Philoſophically, they wou'd begin ſoon 


o yawn, and at laſt declare, that by this. Means they. 
ere brought again to School. ES 
That. Imtation of which Poetry is com xoſed,.. hag 
the moſt Convenichty to Nature, of all others, Who. 

n pets ny read. 
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reads of ZEneas carrying his aged Father Anchiſes on hi: he. 
Shoulders, through the Flames of Troy, but wiſhes irMhhc 
were his own Fate to perform ſo pious and good anMiBoſc 
Action? Men are ſurprizd into the Love of Virtue, | 
and ſtrangely mov'd by poetical Repreſentations, even her 
when their Nature is the moſt corrupt. I ſhall give: 
but two Inſtances of this Truth, out of many; the 
firſt, of a mutinous People, than which, generalhy 
ſpeaking, nothing is more outrageous, | t gr 
Menenius Agrippa, when the whole People of Row 
Had made a Seceſſion, and divided themſelves entire or 
Jy from the Senate, whence the immediate Ruin of i Te. 
that State muſt have enſued, comes not out to the 
Nultitude with his Oratory (which yet has had won. | 
derſul Effects on ſuch an Audience) nor does he offe « 
Philoſophica] Maxims and Definitions, but like , T. 
Net, comes clofex, and more familiarly to them; teluggwov 
them a Tale, that there was a Time when all the 
Parts of the Body rebelled againſt the Sromach pe ſa 
which they thought devour d the Fruit of all their 
Labour, and fo they reſolvd they would let ſo un-: 
ofitable a Servant ſtarve. In ſhort (for this Tale ie | 

ifictently known) by puniſhing the Stomach, they 
phguil themſelves. | 

This beiaig told, and juſtly apply'd by him, pro- pt, v 
duced fuch an Effect in the People, as no Hiſtory»: 
(that ever I read] gives us any Inſtance produced , T! 
meer Words, but at this Time; or ſo ſudden and good cu 
an Aheration ; fox, upon reaſonable Conditions, Chf 
perfect Reconciliation followid between the Father 
and the Popnkce.. f 

The ſecond Example of this Power. of Fable, I ſhall 
give you from the Holy Scriptures, and that is of N. 
wan the Prophet. When Did had fo far forſaken 
God, as to confirm Adultery with Afurthey ;,* when 
Nathan was to do- the tendereſt Office of a Friend, it 
Rying his Fault before his Eyes, being feat by Goe 
& cat again fa c x Savant, how Cory hhe Fu 
FP: 1 
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jet 17 ? But by telling in Tale of a Man 
— 9·ͤ·ͤ[ barbarouſſy taken from his 
— I; is, { very moving, that. am ſure it cant 
e diſagreeable to repeat, dt, 28 it. Jigs in the! Bible. 
There were tue Men in one City (ſaid Nathan) abe one 
ich, and the other poor, The rich Man bad exceeding 
any Flock. and Herds ; but the poor Man had og 
me Ewe-Lamb,, ; ik b bad bug and ried wp, a 
t grew up together with him n 
is own Meat, and drank of bis amn Op, and, lay in 
Boſom ; eee r — 
Traveller. ume the rich . 2 17 1 2 — 4 his 
wa Flock, and bis own . for the 
an thee? was come unto Fo d test the poor =— 
nd dreſſed it for the Man that was come to him, 
This is the admirable Parable, and boy did "+ 
move David to pronounce his own —— And 
David's Anger was greatly kindled- the Man, and 
he ſaid to Nathan, As 7 Lord li Man that bas 
ene this thing, ſhall ſurely die; and he ſhall reſtore the 
Lonb fourfold becauſe he 44 this thing, a he 
no Pity, 
In ſhort, the whole Conſequence of this is 6 very 
patheriCk, that it is with Reluctance IL go not thro? 
bt, which its being ſo well known, ta every Chriſtian, 
ill only excule, ” 
The Application is moſt divindy true, bue the Dis 
curſe it ſelf is feign'd, and yet made David, as in 4 
Glaſs, ſee his own Guilty, as his heavenly Pſalm. wed 
Mercy 1s a, Proof., _ 
Hence it is plain by. Examples and Reaſon, chat 
2 draws the Mind with Delight, mare than any 
other Art whatſoever; 5 whence we may. conclude, 
that as Virtue is the moſt worthy Aim of Allwaluable 
Learning, ſd. the Poet aud Poetry, teaching this in the 
moſt, familiar, and moving, the Heart of Man to- 
wards ity, in ſoyezeign Manner, muſt be plowed, ta- 
be moſt excellent Laſtzuctor and Inſuphgti, — 
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put to deſtend from the Gene td Particulars. 1h 
as extimine Which Part, or Denominatitin df 
1; juſtly-eondemnts. Do yori AiUHure the Paſtoral Pb 
em? Is the re which, 1ifpiytt by 
Melibaus, enn ſhew the Miſty of 'Peppſe under Hai! 
und mw'ning Soldiers ep by that eh 
what Happineſv'ts derived to the loweſt, from the by 
Fortutſes of the World. Sdmetimes, umtler "rhe 
reeable Httle Paley of Wolves and. Sneepy, they bn 
elade the Conffderation df Wrong-dding and Path 
ene. Sometimes dees it ſhew, that Conteflrions fo) 
Tei tes can get beit à triflinng Victory; where, per 
chance, a Man mag fee, chat even Alexander and D- 
rius, when they ftrove for the Prize of Empire, got 
no other Benefit, than that choſe who livu after 
wards might fay, n 5 


n A Thyrſf- with uneqxa Neun SK «A ur 
Comend with Corytdon. Rog 5 . 8 g 


Or do youarmign the lamenting Elegy, which be. 
walls the Weakneſs of Mankind, and rhe wretche “ m 
neſs of the World which gives Fears to the Aſhes oo 
dur dead Friends, and mourns the Lofs of an agrees - th 
ble and faithful Conſort ? Or does Satys provoke your 
Anger for ſparing.no Vice or Folly in Friknd or Foe? 
That never leaves off till it make a Man laugh, and 
hate Vice 3 and he finds that the omy way of eſcaping 
from being laaghid at himſelf; is to av the Folly 
to makes others ridiculous. Satyr, in à pleaſant Man 
her, lets us fee] how many Head-achs, and othe 
Pains 4 Life directed by Patfrons brings us to. Or i! 
ir Comedy provokes your Spleen? This indeed our 
wretched Playwrights, and Stage-keepers, have bur too 
juſtly made odions in this Nation. But this 18 the 
Abuſe; for comedy is in it ſelf an Imitation of cht 
common Errors, ind Humdurs of Vidgdy Life, which 
it repreſents in the moſt ütcnlots it Lan 


is 
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earn e 


often et Abid:hefermas the mojeincxcnlable in his 
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o that it 4s impoſſible that any Spectator, or Hearrr 
can be content to be ſuch an one in the Eye of the 
World. Now, as in Seer, che in Lines 
muſt be known, as well as the Righr;. and in Arich- 
metich, the odd, as well as the even Numbers; iv in 
the Actions of our Life, he that has not had a View 
of the Deformity of Vice, will want a great Foil 
to ſet off the Beauties of Virtue. Nor is here the 
leaſt Truth in that Aſſertion, that Men learn the Evil 
by ſeeing it repreſented in that — fince there 
is no Man living, but by the Force and r, that 
Truth has in Nature, ſooner ſtes theſe Characters play 
their Parts, but wiſhes' them in their true Place of 
Puniſhment, though perhaps he ſees not that he him- 
ſelf dances- the ſame Meaſure; and yet to diſtover 
this Blindneſs and his own Faults, nothing contri- 
butes more, than theſe his own Actions xepreſented 
untemptible and ridiculous; 'fo that the jaſt and 
right Uſe of medy, can, I-think, be condemwd by 
no Man. 1 8 won » FARE 
But if Comedy be thus innocent; 7 is much 
more ſo, and deſerves your Anger much Jeſs. Tragedy 
opens the greateſt Wounds, and diſcovers the Ulcers 
that are hidden by Tiſhne. That makes Kings fear to 
be Tyrants, . and Tyrants diſeover openly their Ty- 
rannical Inclinations. That by ſtirring up Nar and 
Compaſſion, teaches the Uncertainty of this Work, and 
on whar weak Foundation the gilded Palaces ' of 
Princes are built: eee 
' Tragedy, indeed, was of old calbd the Prem of King, 
but by our Modern Management is become the Con- 
_ of the Fulgar. The moſt” excellent of our 
Engliſh Poets in that, which ſeems ſomething of this 
Kind, is Shakeſpearz but how far ſhort does he fall of 
me true Dignity and Excellence of Tragedy 7 The 
digkeit he riſes, is to the Painting of the Manners, 
in Which be ig trutyadmirable ſometime:; tho' he 


20 


_ -capacious Genius as Shakeſpeer. Nay, he ſeems con- 


thoſe, Times, and his Station. of Life. 
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Neglect of the Fable, or Deſign, becauſe he could no 
he wholly ignorant ef that 1 ſince there is no 
1 57 but he had read Sir — who wrote 
his Defence of Naß before appeared in the 
World, and ſhew'd ſufficiently, the fe Abſurdity of the 
Playwrights of his Time, to have inſtructed ſuch x 


demn'd out of his own-Mouth; in his Hiſtorical 
Plays he is convinced of the Abi urdity of rambling 
from Place to Place, af bringing in the Actions of 
the whole Läves of his Princes or Heroes, and of 

repreſenting the Battles of his Warriors on the Stage 

* fo ſinnid againſt his own Conſcience. But pay- 
ing all the juſt DefereNce we can, to this great Ge 
nius, without forſaking Truth, we muſt confef, 
that hi original, and inferior Buſineſs of a Player 
ſink the more excellent Duties of his aſſum'd Chara 
cter of a Poet. Money ſeems to have been his Aim 
more than Reputation, and. therefore he was: alway: 
in a Hurry, and gave not himſelf Time to weigh the 
Juſtneſs of a Deſign, but only. conſider'd how to 
fatisfy the moſt unjudging Audience that ever was in 
the World,. the meaneſt of the People, the very 
Canaille, who then fill'd the Theatres, and brought in 
the Profit to the Actors. ?Tis ſaid, that he wrote his 
Merry 1 of. 2 2 Forenighs, which is one W"* 

t 


with his 5 — and he thought it time thrown 
away, to ſtudy Regularity and Order, when ny con- . 
fusd Stuff that came into his Head, wowd do his 
Buſineſs, and fill bis Houſe. And FX by his-Writing, 
and his Acting, he got a very.conſfiderable Ettate, for 


. Playi ng indeed began in this Nation, and perhaps 
in moſt iu Zurege, on the Revival of Learning: from 
the Gothic gnorance, wich the loweſt, and very 
Dreggs:of ihe People, and 10. Ie, hy Degrom to abol 
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Vice; but the modern-Abuſes wa which « at! 
indeed to be refosm'd. 


Is ic then che dyrix Preery that ; thefe E .x;; 
mies to chis Art? That which, wikh/@rs well ran WWſop 
Lyre, and harmonious Voioe, gives Praifes 60 vi ave 


"gs Deeds, and is the Reward of Active Vi 
That dulivers Moral Precepts, and nucard-Problen 
That ſometimes raiſes its Voice to the Height of d 
Heavens, in ſinging the Praiſes of the immortal Gable 
The Hwngeriens, in all cheir Feſtival Meetings, hal 
Songs of their Anceſtors Valour, as one of the chi oes 
Incitements to Courage.” Songs of this Nature we 
made and fang by all the Lacedemom am, in which t 
 kufty;Men takl whaet- they did, the old Men wi Re 
they had done, and the young, growing up to Aer. 
on, what they would do. | 
There is nothing remains to be ſpoken to, T. think 
but the Epic, or Heroic Poetry, ugainft the Attack: 
kts Enemies. For who dare ſpeak againſt that hi eiſti 
las Achilles, Cyrus, Buem, and the veſt, for-its Char 
pions ? A Poem chat dom not only teach and lad 
2 Tnith, i but teaches and moves ud t the molt Rig 41 
and excellent Trat; that makes — all 
Juſtice ſhine through the Miſts of eur Fear, and ill 
Clouds of out Deſſct. And ſince Horace Nas left it It 
2 Maxim, that Homer teacher What ie honour 
and what is uſtful or proficable, better than-Thriſe 
or mau xluat ii imote e ſſiede chan Philos 
5 fol} ii „ MI aui co 1 en 2f5 e t 
Ante therefore Nee is the Mot ant ien of all } 
— and that ub etffer- hive © rhken or 
Riſe and Beginning m ther; ſinee it ig 0 uni 
tal, that no learned and poke Nation ever Guſhil 
it; and that there is n Nate ſo as te 
entirely without iv; Hude bech the Gi And. t 
Romans have givew Sah divife Same to 03 fh 
neither. i Deſcriptions noy End ovinally any chi 
chat is evih t äs felf aut uni any 11 | 
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at is evil. Since its Effects are ſo good, as not only 
> teach us Goodneſs, but to give us Delight in the 
rning of at; ſince the Poetexcels the Moral Phi- 
oſopher andthe Hiſtorian ; ſince the Holy-Scriprurts 
ave whole Parts of them Poetical ; and fance:ovetr 
Saviour chriſt himſelf youchfaPd to uſe the Elow- 
7s, nay, the Soul and Life of Petry fince tis nat 
nly in the General; but in all its Parts, eommen- 
able, admirable, certainly you muſt always allow 
ne, that the Laurel Crown due to the Yifters Brow, 
des of all Manner of learned Men, belong to the 
bet. ä nene ein M8 
But to come to the moſt important Objections to 
Letry, very falfly. grounded, Nh, It is urged; tliat 
here are many more fruitful A and Sciences worthy 
ur Knowledge and Application, beyond this of Poe- 
. Secondly, That it is the Mather of Lies. Thirdly, 
hat ir is the Nurſe of Abuſe, infeſting ua with many 
eſtilent Deſixes; drawing with her Hren Notes, our 
ail Minds and Inclinations to VJ ices; for which G- 
dy is chiefly condemned; Tis farther uzged; that 
aucer ſays, that before Boers, had ſoſtemd ns) we were 
ull of caurage, and given to Martial Exeraiſes, the 
Pillars of ke Liberty; and not lulhd aſſeep in 
hady Idleneſs, and Poetical Paſtines;, And Ig, and 
hiefly, they cry out, that Phato baniſd the Poets 
is Commonwealth, b. 190! N in 
To the Bi, As Pretry has ben alveady proved. to 
the moſt conducive to Yirtve,, it muſt ha the Moſt 
aluable Learning, aud by Conſequence, the moſt 
vorthy of our Time and. our Scully. As to the Second, 
t i I think, ſalfrev ident, that. the Poet is the leaſt 
3 Lyar of the Profeſſor of any Art whatever; nay, 
hat he cunot, 26 4 Net, be 3 Ther, if he wound. 
other te annot, in many things, eſcape 
ve Imputation of Fe,; but the Ne fir 
ng nothing, an. atves . For, WI take i, 
v he, is 0 afbrm thas/40)beg which is not; bus — 
2 det, 
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Poet, from the firſt Opening of his Poem, invokes; 
Muſe to infpire him with a good Invention, not «© 
deavouring to tell you, What is, or is not, but wh 
ſow'd, or ſhowd not be: And therefore, tho? 
Narration conſiſt in things not true in Fact; yet, | 
cauſe he does not tell them as true, he can with: 
Manner of Juftice be ſaid to lie- For by that Ru 
we muſt ſay, that Nathan told David a Lye. Thu 
eerrainly, there is no Man ſo fooliſhly ſtupid; a1 
accnfe ſop of 28.5 in his Tales of the Beaſts, Bird 
and the like. As for the Peers uſing particular Namg 
to make their Narrations look like Truth, it contai 
no more of Falſhood, than the Lawyers adding 1h 
Names of Fehn a Notes, and John à Stiles, when thi 
are putting their Cafes, | nen 
The third Objection is, How much it abuſer, « 
debanches Mens Wit, inveigling them .to Wantonne 
and luftful Amours; for that is, the principal, if nt 
only Abuſe,” that I can find inſiſted on, with an 
Shew of: Fact. That Poetry has been abus'd, is nt 
to be deny'd, we have daily freſh Inftances of it} 
the Seriblers of the Times; but certainly, as has be 
urg'd, the Abuſe of 'a Thing, is by no Means any A 
gument againſt the Uſe; nay, the more capable it 
by its right and juft Uſe of doing Good: And this, 1 
ſtead of leſſening the Merit of Poetry, exalts it. V. 
may kill your Father with a Sword; and yet with 
Sword ou may" defend pour Prince and Country. 
They add farther, that before Poets were in Eſteen 
aur Nation had ſet heir Hearts and Delight np 
Action, and not upon Imagination; rather doin 
Things worthy to be written, than writing Thin 
fit to be done. But when that Time was, we cann 
eaſily gueſs, ſince we have no Memoirs of things 
ancient, which are not preceded by Poetry. But th 
this be levelld againſt Poetry in the Words, yet it 
ſhot againſt alF Manner of Learning, and Reading 
' Books of any Kind wharſveves, © This indeed, * | 
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linary Doctrine of Ignorance, and not at all worthy 
a ſerious Anſwer; for of all Learning, Poetry is 

de leaſt liable to the 1 of the Obj 

nce it has been the conſtant Companion of 
mies and Action“, inſpiring and raiſing our 
rlike Anceſtors to Martial Deeds; Hemer flou- 
md before Greece flouriſb'd, and from him their 
len of Action deri vd their juſt Notions of Courage, 
their learned Men did of Learning. Alexander's 
ample may ſerve for all; who, in all his Expediti- 
s, took Homer with him, and N read him to 
1mate his Valour. of 4a > AY, « ern 

But Plato baniſhld the Poets his — Tho) 
iis has been ſpoken to, yet I can't paſs it over. I 
pufeſs, that I have a greater Eſteem for than 
r all the reſt af the Philoſophers; and for this-very 
ſon, that he is the moſt à Poet of any. of them. 
t to paſs. oven, all Recriminations, which the Phi- 
fophers afford in Abundance, and Plato in particu» 
r; give me Leave to aſk out of what Commonwealth 
ate bani ſhd the Poets? Why, truly out of that, in 
hich he allowid a Community of Women, and the 
oſeſt Songs would be of no Detriment, where a 
an, by Law, might have what Woman he pleaſed, 
t, in ſhoxt, Plato baniſh'd them for the Abuſe; 
t. YOlW at 3s, for fixing the World in à falſe and erroneous 
otion of the Deity; for their making light Tales of 
at Unſpottea Efſence; and therefore he would not 
ave the Youths depravwd by ſuch Opinions. But to 
is it may be moſt juſtly anſwered, That the Poets 
d not introduce theſe Opinions, but only imitated 
oſe which were already introduced and ſettled 
caninong them, ?Tis known from the Greek Hiſtory, 
at the very Religion of that Time was built on mas 
tu, and many, faſhion'd Gods, and this not taught 
et u the Poets, but imitated after their Manner. And 
t, you may read in Plutarch, of Iſis, Ofiris, and 
hers, The Poets perhaps followed * 
the 


* 
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the Religion of their Age and Countries, but did 
in tliat better; than the Philoſophers,' who by 
Fineneſs of: their Reaſoning, pretending to fhake! 
Superſtition, in troduced Atheiſm. But Nee hi 
ſetf gives the higheſt Praiſe to Poetry, in his U 
logue of un. ——— ns, thut it is an af 
inſpiration- of Divine Force and Energy beyond, a 
above the Wit of Man. f 
But if Patrons, and Examples of the Diſciple 
the: Murſts would; as certainly they onght, avail 
we have the greateſt that ever were in the We 
Alexander's, Ceſar's, Scipio's: Lelius; calbd tlie 
Socrates, was Himſeif x Poet, and affiſted Terence in! 
Plays, as Socrates had done before Euripides. 8 
KiPd by the Oraeles, the wiſeſt of Men, put 
— into Verſe. 
Ferry thut anciently had Kings, Empere 
nato great Captains, ſack as Dad, 4 
Germanicws, und a Thotfind more; not — 
favour it, *bur to be Poets; and in Times "nearer 
* can —_— us for her Patrons, ' Richard Il of 
King of Sictly,' and Frans Ring of Fran 
— Cardinals as Bene and Bibiens, ſuch fame 
Preachers and Teachers, as' Beru, and 
like ;/ is now not only. left without Patrone but ſu 
Maſters in the Art, as deſerve ſuchi Uhiſtrious Parron 
That which Martial ſaid, has ſome Weight in it, 
am ape to believe for if" we liart ür Altena, I 
not doubt but we ſhould have Fin atiſe; ſin 
without any Encouragement, we had a ee and 
Milton, The Reaſon we have not Patrons, is becz 
we have not had any Alexanders, any Sripios, 1 
Caeſars, any Adrian, For tho? we have had ma! 
great Captains and Conquerors; yer they have 
famous only- for vanquiſhing thei — and u 
themſelves; and to be à Patron, there muſt be 
Largeneſs of Sout nor very common. in the Hen 


of our modern Times. 
* T 
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Fhe true Value of Poeſy; is indeed . generally fir lite 
kugw1h,. that we-ſcaxce ever make a: true Judgmeur 
it; for tis the Talent of thoſe only who, am above: 
common Lavel, to. er id aceordiagitu ite Mes: 
; nor can any one conſider, in what Manner the 
Men of Antiquity; have been affected with ät, 

out CONCRINALNE: 2 nable Idea of is In ſhort; 
— is the moſt perſtct of all Arts; for the Perfe-: 
on of other Arts is bounded, thizjof Paetry; has no 
i, and to be excelent in it, mung 

1 —— „ feel] 8 46 

i mul — juſt. Fruieful,, Co 
Gifts. + Wit z penetrating, - 
iverſal, an Underſtanding clean and diſtin, an 
agination neat and pleaſant, and an Elevation of 

that depends not on Art ani Study, and which 
purely a. Giſt af. Heaven, and muſt be ſuſtaind / by: 
hee, a great Judgment to con- 
r wiſely! of things, and 2 Livelineſs ao! expreſs 
n with, that Gase and Abundance which gives 
— But. e Judgment without: War, is cold 
d heavy, ſo Wit vrithout Judgment, is blind and 


e 


Not only in the choice of Words, or Senſe; 2:14.15 
But on the World and Manners, and on Men; 
Fancy is but ue Feather-of the Pen: © | 
Reaſon is that ſubſtantial, uſeful Pert, _ 

Which gaias the Head, while tdother wins the Heart, 


Thus, I. hope, Madam, L have ade it out, — 
ither my Underſtanding, Senſe, or Religion, are 
Danger, by my Favour to the Muſes; ſince the 


of Poetry is the Praiſe of. God and Virtue, 
which 


—U—ä̃ — 


nvagant; rr 
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which it teaches in the 'moſt pleaſing and engagi 
Manner, of any Science whatſoever ;' and ſince - 
has been protected and promoted by the wiſeſt Stay 


r the' graue Princes and C 


— Laden had thus made an End : This is fu 
a Face of Poetry (aid Euſebia) as 1 never ſaw befe 
an Idea of which no Body cow'd ever form from wh 
we daily receive in this Kind from our moſt tak 
Wits, who!.only' afford us at moſt a fine Simile 
two in a Poem, a Smoothneſt of Verſe, and- ſor 
times 2 Cructneſs of Langage, which ſeems: 
bigheſt of their Ambition; and the Perfection 
which they meaſure the Excellence of 2 
formance. - 

How came this noble Art ſo to degenerate, to 
fo vaſtly alter'd from what it was in its Origin 
Appearance in the World?. EſpeciaJly when — 
great Men, who firſt brought it into 7 Eficew,” 
left ſuch . glorious. Examples behind them 'for the 
Succeflors to follow, at leaſt ſo far us not ta loſe Si 
of the verfections neceſſary to a Poet? 

Alas (faid I) the Cauſe has been in ſome mt 
| ſure already obſerv'd, but ſince a farther Diſquiſitic 
of it may compleat the Hiftory of this Art down 
our Times, with the Permiſſion of ttie Company, 
will endeavour to give the beſt Account I can of 
from the moſt rſs, who rn * | 

I believe chat Landon ins dgretably es: Tenth u 1 
Juſtice already fixd the Origin of Poetry to be of 
much more ancient Date, than that of any other 
or Learning ; to which I may add, that Poetry | 
many, if not moſt Nations, preceeded the Knowled 


and Uſe of Letters: At leaſt it is certain, that on . 
Arrival of the Spaziards in America, they mer wi 
and tranſlated many Pieces of Poetry made by the N 
tives before they had any Letters among them. 

Wi 
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ay reaſonably believe the ſame of the Sythians, 
ian, and Germans; to the laſt of which Tacitus 
lows no other Annals, and Records of Things, but 
that were in Verſe, But tho! we cannot come at 
je Time when Poetry began even in Greece; yet Pliny 
beaks it as a thing Known in his Time, that Phere- 
les was the firſt who writ in Proſe in the Greek 
ongue, and heliv'd about the Time of Cyrus, where- 
Homer, and Heſſod liv'd ſame Hundreds of Years 
fore that Age, and Orpheus, "Linus, Muſeus, ſome 
andreds of Years before them, ' Solon and Pythagoras, 
eare aſſurd, wit all in Verſe, and they were ſome- 
Ling elder than Cyrus ;* and before them were Archi- 
lus, Simonides, Tyrtaus, Sappho, Steſicorus, and ſe- 
ra] other Poets famous in their Times. The ſame 
reported of the Chaldeans, Syrians, and Chineſe, And, 
come nearer bur ſelves, among the Weftern Guths 
bur Anceſtors) the Runnic Poetry ſeems to have been 
old as their Letters; and that their Laws, Moral 
ccepts, Records, Religious Rites, Charms and In- 
ntations' were all in Verſe, ” "TO 
The Book of Job, whether a Tranſlation out of the 
aldean Tongue or not, the learned have allow'd to 
the moſt ancient Writing among the Hebrews ; and 


hink it is nat controverted, but that it was, writ- 
1 Originally, in Vetſe, aud was a Poem upon the 
an} Wj-& of the Juſtice and Power of God, in Vindi- 
ng tion of his Provideice againſt the common Argu- 


ents of Atheiftica] Men. The Spaniſh Tranſlation 
it by the Fews of Ferrara, which pretends to ren- 
r the Hebrew (as Sir William Temple tells us) Word 
r Word, gives us the two firſt Chapters, and the 
from the Seventh Verſe, in Proſe, as an Hi ſtorical 
troduction, and Concluſion of rhe Work, and all 
e reſt in Verſe, except the Tranſlations from dne 
t or Perſon of this Sacted Dialogue to ano- 
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The Rook of Geneſis has been lately diſcover'd 
a learned Frenchman to be written in Verſe, whid 
with the Song of Moſes, after paſſing, the Red 
muſt be of the next Antiquity to Job. 
L cann't here omit Sir William Temples Reflectit 
on the Precedence of Poetry to Proſe, in the Uſaget 
Mankind. 3 
It may ſeem e, I confeſs ( ſays he) up 
the firſt Thought,, that a. ſort of Stile fo regul 
and ſo difficult, ſhou'd have grown in Uſt, bef 
the other ſo ealle and ſo looſe. But if we conſi 
what the firſt End of Writing was, it will apps 
probable from Reaſon, as well as Experience; fort 
true and general End was but the help of Memo 
in preſerving that of Words and Actions, whit 
wowd otherwiſe have been loſt, and ſoon vani 
away with the tranfitory Paſſages of Human Brea 
and Life. Before the Diſcourſes and Diſputes of 
Philoſophers began to buſie or amuſe the Gree 
Wits, there was nothing written ia Proſe, but eitt 
Laws, ſome ſhort Sayings of wiſe Men, or ſoul 
Riddles, Parables, or Fables, wherein were couch: 
by the Ancients, many Strains of natural and mode: 
Wiſdom and Knowledge; and beſides theſe, ſa 
ſhort Memorials of Perſons, Actions, and of Tiny 
Now "tis obvious enough to conceive, how mult 
eaſier all ſuch Writings ſhou'd be learn'd, and remei 
ber'd in Verſe, than in Proſe, not only by the Pleliifie 
ſure of Meaſures, and of Senſes, which gives a graiffiWne 
Impreſſion t$ the Memory; but by the Order of F et 
which makes a great Facility of tracing one We 
after another, by knowing what ſort of Foot 
Quantity, muſt neceſſarily have preceeded or followfſod 
the Words we retain and deſire to make up, | 
This made Poetry (continues Sir William ) 
neceſſary before Letters were invented, and ſo e 
venient afterwards; and ſhews that the great Mme 
nour, and great Requeſt wherein it has always be löl 


U 
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not proceeded only from the Pleaſure: and De- 
aht) but likewiſe from the Uſefainels and Prone 
poetiral Waitings g OT en 
This is a very good Reaſon why thoſe who firſt 
ply'd themſel ves to Learniag, ſhould make Choice 
2 Stile confin'd' to Numbers, and exalted by Me- 
iy; but it betrays dir Wildiaw's Qpinion to be, that 
iſe was eſſential to Poetry or that What was Verſe 
as Poetry. Grfrard Neſſius ſteme of the ſame Opi- 
on in the beginning of his Diſcourſe on the 

re and Inſtitution of Poeſſe; but in his, fbllowing 
reatiſe he makes a( Pdet à ſomething, more. exalted 
ing than a Verfifier, and Poetry to be very. diffe- 
nt from meer Verſificatiou. "gs. | 
Sir Williams: on: the ocher ſide, is ſo fixt in this 
pinion, that one of the Cauſes of the Decay and De- 
nſion of Poetry is aſſigned by him to be firſt. the 
nſlating Poetry into Proſe, er cloathing it ĩn thoſe 
oſe Robes, or common Veils, that diſguisd and 
verd. the true Beauty of its Features, and Exact 
f of its Shape This (continues the Knight) was 
ne firſt in Gree by Afop. The next Succeſſion of 
detry in Proſe ſeems! to have been in the AGileſian 
lee, which were a ſort of little Paſtoral Romances ; 
d though much in Requeſt in Old Greece and Rome, 
t we have no Examples, that I knew of them, un- 
$ it be the Loxgi: Paftoraliay. which gives a Taſte, of 
e great Delicacy and Pleaſure, that was. found fo 
nerally in thoſe forts of Tales. The laſt kind of 
detry in Proſe (continues he) is that, which in 
er Ages has over-run the World under the Name 
Romances; which tho? it ſeem modern, and a 
oduction of the Gechie Genius; yet the Writing is 
clent, The Remainders of Petronius Arbiter ſeem 
be of this Kind, and, that which Lucian calls his 
e Hiſtory e Hut the moſt ancient that, yaſſes by the 
ame, is Heliodorus, famous for the Anthor's chuſing 
loſe his Bithopricy. rather thaw diſown the * 
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of his Wit. The true Spirit 'or Vein of ancie 
Poetry in this Kind, ſeems to ſhine moſt in Sir 
lip Sidney, whom I eſteem (ſays Sir Wilkam) both 
greateſt Poet, and the nobleſt Genius of any that hi 
left Writings behind them, and ꝓubliſh'd in ours 
any other modern Language. A Perſon born capab 
not only of forming the greateſt Ideas, but of leav 

the nobleſt Examples, if the length of his Life h 

been equal to the Excellence of his Wit and his Vi 

tes. a art 

Allowing the juſt Encomium he gives Sir 
T muſt diſſent from him in his Opinion of the Cay 

of the Decay of Poetry; and I would rather eſtes 
the Growth of Verſificators and their Multiplicity a 
the Cauſe of their Neglect and Contempt. This 
in its firſt Appearance in the World, was exerci 
only by the Knowing, and Men of as great Judgme 
as Genius; but in Proceſs of Time every ane attem 
ed Verfification, and by that endeavour'd to paſs 
Poets; but when Men found nothing great 
touching in their Verſes, nothing that penetrated d 
Soul, and ſatisfy'd the Underſtanding ; when en 
was reſolv'd into Numbers, and peculiarity of Phra 
that lively Pleaſure, which true Poetry gave, ceafin 
the Admiration of Mankind alſo had an End, 
that being no more, Eſteem ſoon vaniſhed.. 

I know very well that Gerrard Voſſius ſtrives ha 
againſt Ariſtotle, and other great Men of ' Antiquiy 
that the Name of Maker or Poet was given to A 
thors from their writing in Verſe, and not fron 
their framing a Deſign, and forming a Fable; thin 


- 


is not from Imitation, but Numbers; yet at the Ele 
of his Conſtitution he ſeems to recant this Opinio A 
and allow that of Ariſtotle, which is grounded ur 


Reaſon, and the Judgment of a politer Age and Pe 
ple, than any of the Country and Time of Veet 
He might as well have pretended. that Painters 


ivd their Name and Eſteem from Colouring, ey 
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from the Deſigning of their Pieces againſt 
hich Him, and zl Antiquity, declared... +4 
Bat I cannot yet diſmiſs Sir Wilkem Tinple, -whe . 
ewhere gives ſome: better Reaſcins of this Decay of 
e ancient Poetry, at leaſt in Tach, where it flou- 
d after it almoſt diſa ppear'd in, Greece. Firſt the 
oorporating of Confluence. of Germans, -Gawls, Sy- 
as, Spaniards, and the like, at Rome, which corrupt» 
| the Languige. Here Sir William ſeems ſtill, to 
ake Poetry conſiſt in the Diction, than which no- 
ing can be farther from Truth; which has indeed 
thing to do with the N of Poetry, fince has 
ay be in all Languages. 
I more approve. of his aſſigning che Growth of E- 
grams as. a Cauſe of this Decay among rhe Romans. 
artial Auſonius, and others (ſays: he) fell into this 
ein, and us'd it indifferently on all Subjects. This 
ein of Conceit ſeem®d proper for ſuch Scraps and 
inters into which Poetry was broken, and was ſo 
gerly foltow'd, as almoſt to over-run all that was 
omposd in our modern Languages. The Talians, 
e French, the Spaniards, as well as Engliſh; were for 
great while full of nothing elſe bur Conceit. It 
ras an Ingredient, that gave a Taſte to Compoſitions, 
hich had little of themſelves; "was a Sauce 
ave Point to Meat that was flat, and ſome Life to 
olours that were fading. Thus far the, Knj gh 
ems. to have touchd one Cauſe at leaſt of th Jp 
the ancient and true Strain of, Poetry.: And. 
ink he is as much or more in the right in Pha 
pllows.. 
Another Vein which entred and help'd to corny 
ur modern Poetry ( fays he) is that o Ridicule, er | 
othing pleas d but what made one laugh, which 
et came from two different Actions of the Mind. 
or as Men have. no. Diſpoſition to laugh at what 
hey are moſt pleasd with; To they are very littre 
leasd With May bing; whach they laugh at. 
D 3 But 
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But let the Execution be what it will, the Deſy 
the Cuſtom, the Example, are (very - pernicious 
Perry, and indeetd to All. Virtue and good: Quali 
among Men, which mniſt be indeed diſhegrtned 
Snding how unjuſtly and undiſtingurſh'd thy n 
under the Laſh of Riilery, and this Vein of nj 
ouling the good, as well as the bad; the guilty 
the innocent together. 
And in his firſt Eſſay he has a juſt Reflection 
this Vein of Ridicule. 1 wiſh ( ſays be) that | 
Fein of vidiouling all that is ſerious and good; «ll iii 
mur and Virtue, as well as Learning and Poetry, c 
have mn» worſe Effects on any other State (than on 
Spaniſh Monarchy made by Cervonites ' by his Reok . 
Don Quixot.) Tis the Itch of our Age and Qi | 
und bas over-run- both the Court and the Stage, enten 
Houſe of Lords and Commons as boldly as a Cuffee - Henin 
Debates of Council, as well as private Converſation ; a 
qd have known in my Life more than one or two Mini 
* 
| 
ye 


| of State, who had rather have ſaid 4 witty thing, 4 
done a-wiſe one, and male the Company laugh, 
tber than the Kingdom rejoyees, © x 
Had Sir Wiltam livd to ſee Mon arrive at the 
Form df Wits by no other Quality, he might Wo! 
more juſtly have deplor'd the Loſs of all that 
noble and great in Writing, while the poor and n 
ling Amuſements of Buffoons, cartyu the Te 
away from all reliſh of any thing Terions, and d 
matically dictated their Rules of Excellence contn 
To Truth and Reaſon, R | 
There is {till a greater Cauſe of the Decay of 
ancient Poetry, which is the Poets gultting th 
which raisd them above the Moder, that ts 
Kencorporaring their Religlon in their Pottns; it 
\ "by this means that they excell'd the Poets vf our AY 
*as in Homer and title Athenian Tragic potts. Pbr 
Mollerne, in moſt Parts of Poetry; which Uependt 
*vnJy-on Religion, have either exceld, or come! 


22 
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near them, as in Comedy and Satyr. In Comedy, 
ertain}y Ben. Fobmſon has, or ought to have, the Prefe- 
nce of Mautus and Terence ; and as far us we can diſ- 
over by theſe two Latin Poets, of the Greek likewiſe; 
nd an Satyr, Monfieur Boileaus is not far behind et 
her Homer or Funenal; though it muſt be confeſyd 
hat he built on their Foundation. | 

Thus having ſeen the Decay and Loſs of Poetry, 


tion nich was compleated by the Inundation of the 
that ehe, Yandals, Hunns, and the other barbarous Na- 
ions that ſunk the Empire and Wit of Rome in one 
try, ommon Ruin, Jet us examine a little into its Reſur- 


ection. Sir William Temple gives us an Account of the 
Runnes, from whence he derives the Rimers, or Poets 
the Goths, who gave to the Moderns their Way of 
Writing in Rin. e; which, on the Revival of Poetry 


Nations, that it is to be feared, ir will ſcarce ever be 
wholly baniſh'd the Confines of Poetry. As to the 


dom whence Italy her ſelf took her Pattern and Mode 
pf Writing. 

In the Beginning of the laſt Century but two, 
when People began to open their Eyes, and look fa:- 
ther into good Literature, Ttaly had much the Start 
of the reſt of Europe, by the generous Care of tlie 
Medici, by whom, and under whoſe Influence,  Ariſto- 
ales Works were tirft brought into the Hands of the 
curious, and hav Poetics chiefly employed the Study und 
Application of the ingenious, The halian Men of 
Letters were by theſe Means perfect in them, before 
they were ſo much as known on this Side the 4%; 
which gave them this Reflexion on the Tramontani, 
that they made no Conſcience of breaking the whol- 


torwards a Cardinal) ys aa 
4 y 


in the modern Tongues, impobd it ſelf on all the 
Writers of thoſe Times, and has fix'd it ſelf To in all 


dunnes, T refer you to Sir Willem, and ſhall only give 
you a ſhort Hiſtory of Poeſy, from its Riſe in Provence, 


ſome Laws of the Greeks and the Romans. Bibiena (af- 


* 


on Record. William F. came ſinging Roland, to fight 


and with Baldwin Archbiſhop of Canterbury, he went 
to the Holy War, This King Richard, ceur de Lion, and 
his Brother Jeffrey, had lived much in their, money 


Provence 5 and by that means, became much delights 
with their Language, their Poetry, then called: the 
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dy, and was followed by Piccoloxcini and ſeveral othe 
who; tpok | Plautus, and Terence for their Patten 
Triſſno, Ruſcalli, Cynthio, Tafſo, and many ottiers, wr 
Tragedy in blank Verſe, with the Chorus, to the by 
of their Power, according to the Athenian Mode 
In Francis the Firſt's Time, tis true Marat 21 
others flouriſh'd by the Encouragement of that Prius 
In the Year 1597% Peter DArien publiſhed Comedie 
written, as he tells us, in Imitation of the ancien 
Greeks and Romans, and the modern Italians. Af 
him, in France, Alexander Hurdy attempted Traged 
and his Works were publithed in 1625, and him, nd 
long after, ſucceeded the famous Corneille. 

Since the Decay of the Roman Empire, this Ian 
has been more fortunate, perhaps, in Poetry, thy 
any of our Neighbours. The Querulus printed will 
Plautus, was written by Gildas, who lived in the 5t 
Century. After hum, Thalieſſin and Merlin, and othen 
had they not written in Welſh, mighr yu have main 
tainꝰd a great Eſteem among us. 

Our Saxon Kings have their Grants in Rime 


hi. 


that deciſive Battle which gave him the Crown d 
England. And indeed, for writing in Latin, th 
World had not the like of our Poets of that Century 

Foſeph of Exeter wrote ſo much above the Age, that 
we had almoſt loſt him from our Nation, his __ 
of the Trojan War paſſing a great as; my 
the Work of Cornelius Nepos. 

He brings ns down to King Richard I. with whom 


Days, in the Courts of ſeveral Princes in and abou 


I, and their Powe who began not long aft 
4 hs 4k $54 4120 a; i , 4 (aun & 20167 
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his. Time to be in great Vogur, in 8 


The Italians. own, that the beſt Part of their — 
puage and their Poetry is drawn from that of Provence, 
F indeed is that of che Spaniſh, and of moſt other 
zodern Tongues. It is ce that Ferrarch (the 
Poet whom the ttalians moſt boaſt of to this very Day) 
ould appear very empty, if the Proencial Poets had 
rom him all their own; and indeed all our modern 
Poetry COMES from them. F o\' + \ N 

Never was known that Application both. in: the 
Princes and People at that Time, everywhere, to the 
rovencial Poetry; ſo that one of their Romance Wri- 
ers would needs bave itʒ that Char made a Do- 
dation of that Province, to be the Nets . But 
fear the Records of this Donation will be as hard 
d come by, as thoſe of that of Peary, for the 
atrimony. of, the Church. 

I muſt take Notice here, that with this Potence? 
oetry,; ſprung: that Hereſy, as they calbd it, of the 
Ubigenſes, which ſp much alarmed the Popiſh World 
n thofe Days, and coſt ſo many Cruſades to ſuppreſe. 
aimond, Count of Thoulauſe was the Protector of the 
; bigenſes, and at the ſame time, a principal Parron 
f theſe, Poets; And ſeveral neighbouring Princes 
ere of the Number of theſe Poets, and joinid in x 
eague for the Defende of that Opinion, againſt:he Pope. 
hi: made che Monks ſo angry with theſe Poets, as toac- 
iſe, nay, ridicule the Patronage of Richard IL. that he 
we them, Among —— was Anſelm Tuidet, hondura- 
y mentioned by Petrarch. This Anſeim wrote Comedies 
ul Tragedies, Which, in his own Country, he chuld 
ll for Two or Three Thouſand Livres, Teurnaſi, 


about ſome for: more. Another was Fouchet of Marſeilles, 
ghted na, on che Death of King Richard, went Home, and 
ed the Hank, and roſe afterwards to be Archbiſhop of 


wulouſe ;, He is prais d both by Dante and Petrarch. 
third was, Jeffrey — mentioned — , 
Ds 
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Berrarch, | There is — rey tant In'h 
Daun. | 
' "Whilſt rh Pod Wai h dur Prince one, i 
i Nichends Brother, he ws told by pHgrim -: ren ory 
— — Land, ibi many n of 
. — Nay no Jon er from . 
— — dhe puts Ona Pilgrim | 
in Voyage. 10 Wich, ſiok ux tene Wa and ber 
would come aſhere, was alioft dead. The Cotitity 
inform'd of his Errantry, went'to che Ship, and to 
Aim by che Hund; the oped mis Eyes, and faid, th 
Having ſeen her, he was Harisfyd, and fo gave up i 
Olidft. Tit -Countels made u moſt {ſplendid Pu 
for him, and 'erefted over Him 'a Tomb of Not 
th#ving his Epitaph in Arabian Verſe. After whi 
me cauſed all his Sonnets to be curioufy copy?d ove 
vnbelli ſhid with*goldet Letters; and being afrer thi 
taken with a very great Melancholy, ſhe enter d! 
no Monaſtery, 'znd' profeſPd her ſelf a Nn. 

Savery de Mauleon was another of theſe Proven 
Poets mention in the Engliſh Hiſtory of thoſe Tim 
To this Number we. may Slkewiſe add King Riche 
Hiraſelf, whoſe Works with thoſe of the teſt a 
mentioned, were in the Hands of Seignior Redi, u. 
a'few ears ago (if he does not n). wean to t 
Grand Duke of Taſcamy. 

In ſhort, from the — Poets, Poetry, 4 
not from the Rucnes, or Runnic Rimers- (as Bir Vl 
Armple would have it) revivd ; but how (differ 
it Was from that, which dyꝰ'd with the 6. 

e have already conſidered. 

As for its Riſe in Exgland, eſpecially in our nat! 
Tongue, we have very blind Footſteps to trace! 
cbaucer, Gomer, and Zydgate, were the firſt'who-mi 
any tolerable Figure: in that Dreſs; of whom ch. 
d the only one who may juſtly claim the Name 
a Poet. After him, Exgliſb Poetry was totally 
Kad, thoſe Who * any Oenius wants "i 
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in Latin. Tüll in, or abourthe Rg n 


0 
Art, erfificarion was fixſt brought to 


tolerable l | 


our V 


polifh che — 
ers, and thay juſtlyzeherefore be — be the 
Reformers of our Mere and Stile. S aEleren- 
tine Lady, inſpindithe Karl — Survey, with Love, ant 
with Poetry; ſo that we ma „chat the Agi 
Verſification,' at leaſt, vas 2 * the then 


Aer ies, Sir Philip Sidney hed himby. 2 great 
Maſter of our Numbers; and he was ſoon ;followd. 
by Spencer, and by Shakoſpear. But tho“ there was, a 
confiderable'Progreſs-made in thisParticukar, in. our 
firſt Approaches, yet the Smoothnefs' of Vedte (was 
loſt, or not puiſlied by many great 'Wixiters after- 
wards, till Mr. Waller had ind a univerſal Ap- 
plauſe; the Fluency of his Lines pleaſing all that 
read him; and all who pretended to Wit and Poetry 
reading him, it ſpread ider and wider, till: Mr. Dry-- 
den brought it to its laſt aud. greateſt Perfection. 

This Smoothneſi ef Ferſification is now :common, . 
that it has (wallow?d up all the more ſabſtantial Gra- 

of Poetry; and iras as difficult now! to: find the 
meaneſt Scribble of the Times, without this ; 
as to meet in them the Genius and Eſſence of Fegg. 

Here I made an- End; and when we were juſt brea- 
king up, as having paſbd throꝰ the Buſineſs of the 
Day, Laudon addreſid himſelf again to qual in the 
following Manner. 

Tho! my Friend Gamaliel has given you ſeveral: 
Canſes of the Decay, and almoſt entize:Loſs of e, 
yet I fancy there remains yet one, which perhaps 
may come E . any 2 


* 


8 
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To come at this, it is my humble Opinion, 

we muſt take à fhort View Bethe firſt Raſt,” or Cauſe 
of this divine Art among Men; -and«this I ſha 
borrow from Ariſtotle, the Father and heſt; of Critick, 
This Critic, in the 4th Chapter of his Poetic, ſup 
poſes two chief Cauſes of this Art originally. Th 
are two principal Cauſes, ſays he, and both very ny 
tural, which ſeem to have. producid Poetry, The 
firſt is Imitation, à Quality which s horn with Huma 
Kind ; for they differ from other Creatures by the great 
Aptneſs and Peſire they have for Iwitation;.. and it i 
by the Means! af this, that they learn the: firſt Ele 
ments of Sciences, and that all their Imitations, give 
them à peculiar Pleaſure: For it is by Imitation on. 
Iy, that Children learn any thing, as to walk, u 
Fpeak, to write, and the like. / || . 
The Pleaſure; which Imitation gives us, is every 
Day obvious in our View of Pictures, ' Some, Origh 
-nals, as terrible Bea ſts, dead, or dying Men, which 
-we lo on with. Diſguſt and , Averſipn, with Fey 
and Horror, as they are in Nature, we behold with: 
great deal of Satisfaction and Pleaſure in Paintings; 
and this Pleaſure is the greater, as they bear a. greate! 
Reſemblance to their Originals. There is nothing im 
deed ſo ugly, or ſo horrible, but what looks pleafant 
in a Picture; but ãt.ãs not, that every Object is fins 
An it ſelf; for what's really ugly, can never be, fine 
But it is becandſe chere is nothing ſo agreeable as Ina 
tation. For this Reaſon, the Poets of all Ages have 
choſen for the Subjects of their Deſcriptions, the molt 
terrible Objects; and, in this, the Painters have fie 
quently followid their Example. Thus Nichemachun 
drew Medea killing her Children, and Ibeon painted 
'Oreftes putting his Mother Clytemneſtra to Death. Our 
modern Painters have given us many; Pieces of th 
Kind, of no vulgar Fame. We Jook on theſe wail 
Delight, but that Delight is in no Manner an Praiſt 
or Approbation of the Actions which they 9 
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- of the Art\whichi wiScapabR:ofci thoſe 
ons with{uch, a happy Shceefs: .:: — beth. 
— zwe are pleadd with the Deſcriptionsiof 
oſe — '-we could not look an ast they 
in Nature. hun $2197) . i zit: e 
The Reaſon of this i is, that not only the Wiſe have 
Deſire to learn, but the ſame Propenfity is found in 
| Men, to Knowledge, tho? not the ſame Capacity: 
r — being endow'd with Reaſon, and naturally 
vg Arts, take 2 peculiar Delighe an; ſeeing/ any 
ing that is made by Art and Reda, and. both 
eſe are concernꝰd in all Imitation. And for this 
on, it has che Advancage.over Truth it ſelf, which 
pears ſimple, ordinary, and common; whereas, Subtil- 
and Induſtry are join? to Truth in. an. exact and 
cky Imitation, That gives to the Mind an Occaſion 
Reaſoning, and making feflections: For the Plea- 
re we have in ſeeing; à curious Imitation, does not 


vhich Wiſe from the Beauty: of tbe Original, which is 
Feu bject of rhe. Imitation, hut from this, chat the. 

rich tis, finds Means to conſider, and to inform Is; 
ings If, by looking on them; For Example, (as Ariſto- 


remarks, when we ſee the Picture of a Man whom 
e know, we ,preſently declare, This is ſuch 4 one. 
it if the Portmict be of one we never ſaw, the 
eaſure which that Nicture gives, does not proceed 
am the ExaQnebs of the Imitation, but from the Arp 
the Mixture ot Vivacity of the Colours: For no 
n can judge of æhe: Exactnoſi of an Imitation, who 
es not know the Original. The Pleaſure, therefore, - 
at ariſes on this Occa ſion, muſt be, as the Critie ob- 
res, from the Beauty of the Piece, or from the Vir 
city and Mixture of the Colours, or from the Choice - 
| the Action, or fram tbe Poſture of che erſons gr 
f ; this WW mecbing: elſe that dm wal rhe: HH upon it, and a 
with and e ee whilſt is diverts it. d3+1 

raile, WY If gi le bus nature] us, a8, L. 1 is 
nia made out ta be, in wy Opinion, Number and 


þut 2 : Har- 


* 


gs Te cbt AR v of PN 
Harmony vr mot defs do. ming: 
Duemy. ForiWhateverTnahgation:Menimay : 
Tmiravien, yer fail ichat aevergiven Riſe/to — 
they had mot denon much incline 32 
Harmony; that is, Cadence and Song. r 
ber, Ape Aab, I vomprehend Verks, — * e 
dent one urt uf it; ifor indeed there can bemo 
wichouut Numbers, tho): there may be Numbers. ain 
various and preper Pliti vwirhout Verſe ; for. 
uroNumbers propotxs Feoſe, aſpeviallyiin the : 
cteLarin; For: ae ache hat the greateſ Gena 
theſe, — 4 Barth by Degrees, by £ 
Effays. buirarion without fd, Ada 
thoſe without therformer, could never have produ 
Poetry. This Art being "product in the Aſſen 
Which the primitive Inhabitauts of the Barth, 'x 
were eictrer Shepherd, or Jubonrers):had: after th 
Vintage, in Honour of the Gads, it could not t 
Effet of Study, but of Nature exerted by Joy: 
Winnt. In ſhort, een —— men 
Were certainly t 

But it oon chanꝑid its porn, aecordingito the 
werdFInclinations of the Poets. That is, Poetry c 
FNeed, at firſt, in ſome Hand Pieces, in which Sd 
und Praiſe were mivd, and blended together; but 
Was ſoon divided into wwe diftinct Kinds: 1 
ho had the largeſt and mot exilted/Capacitice, a - 
the Praiſes of Got and Heroes; thoſt who/bad 
ammſed themſelvet; 5 lin "RES of yy 

Satire. Is 
This is the Opinion of 9 — the nid of | 
Try; but it is delivered with that Modeſty and! 
ference as is worthy of ſo great a Man, . 
ouhl net Dogmatiea lily decide on a thing of ſachl ha 
ity and Uncertainty, that nothi ſitive ce 
2 any Kind of Juſtice, [be alerted.” — the . 
more Wr as: ven 1 on alk obſcnre lis, 

UG. 1 39ND IF 
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us . «J4NIA LITER ” 13 . 5 174 
Avcortidg to dh i'Soinor of De ff, we find that 
is ſortie Dvitie Has Gcterraind, rat a fit. Ne- 
v are nothing but N ge ; ator wc mb 
pve New, Tragedy, Com, he Dithyrembic, 4a 
be, ure only pure Imitutions., Nap, lie — Hr 
her, to Muſic it If, for he ſuys, moſt Part of che 
irs for che Flute, and Leſſom for the Harp, are the 
me. Thus he deter mines, har Poefyin genere is 
1 Imitation 'fo that under this. genent? Head ute In- 
kided al che particular Parra forth Rye, Which 
he Fame Reaſons muſt be ujüoubf s. 
I'think, no Man that knows any thing of tk 
atter, can doubt, but that che Heroic Poems, Tragedy, 
nd Comedy, are really pure Imirations; but that Dythi- 
ambics, Which was only a Poem ſung in the Honcur 
df Jacchus, ſtiould be ſb, may perhaps ſeem more dif- 
eult to prove. There is a Difference between a 
«& and an imperfedt Imisarion. The firſt is vIfible in 
he Heroic, Tragic, and Comic Poems, as the latter is in 
all Narrations, or Songs of Praiſe, or any otfier of 
he Leſſer Poetry. For Example, all that Homer makes 
ryſes ſpeak in the firſt Book of the Miaus, is in exit 
mitation,” becauſe he lays aſide rhe Perſon of che Pver, 
and puts on that of an LiFor, Which he ##irare} when 
he cl and pe. Bur-if, inſtead of making chi: 
appear, he Rad only related his Words, and told ns, 
that Chryſes dcr the Argives co ſend back his Ds 
r, &c. it had been a fmple Narretion, without that 
exact Imitation which is the Life of Tragedy, But attho? 
this had been a Narration, yet ſhould we not have 
faibd of finding Imitation in it; fince every Narration 
has always ſome Object in View which ac ſuppoſes to 
imitate and make known, and by Conſequence'is an 
Hijtation indrrectly indeed, but tis an Initarien; and 
this Way are Dythirembics containꝰd under this Kind, 
eee eee 


— 
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= Allien are! Imitations, the< 
nion of both 22 and Nato. 18 _ el 30 
- {1 wall-not detaimydu with any farther Diſcourſe 
- Imitation, and prove with: Ariſole, that. Actions o 
- axe the Object: of ie: 1 E will take ir for granted, fy 
ir is plain, from all the great Writers of Amiqu 
What 1 have ſaid is fufficient to ſhew, that as Pretrj 
an ae gene, ſo Imitation was the Cauſe and Nſe 
Poem; aud. that there can be nothing worthy f 
Name of a :Ppew,: where. chere is no Imitation. .-Th 
. being nie, I think it will be / pretty plain, t! 
W Loſs of Fqetry, or at leaſt, its very great Degener 
proceeded from che Neglect of the Writers in th 
Particular of Imitation. How few Pieces have 
| had for ſome Hundreds of Years, Which have z Clai 
' to be true and ea Imitations ? Nor was there ever 
Age, in which this Eſſential was ſo much neglecte 
as at preſent, Which is the Reaſon, that our Verh 
having retzin'd nothing of the Original Cauſe of! 
11734 but. Number and Harmony, are ſuch lame and it 
perfect Performances.” And this proceeding from tt 
Ignorauce,of the Writers, as well as of them who gi 
. Vogue and Reputation, , muſt render Peerry, ſcarce | 
Shadow. of What it was, when it produced Worl 
which have.tranſported. all Nations, and ell Ayes, 
u Tho Number and Harmonytbave! been allow?d. lik 
wiſe, one of, ah Cauſts of Pretry, yet Imitation is th 
moſt valuable Parr; for thete may be juſt Jmitario 
thatde, true Pune, without that moft Known Kind 
of Number and Harmony ow hich ayericall Ferſe,” Th 
is alloyw?d, by, Ariola, — all: baz#oſpus and Sir Wi 
liam Temple: tho, it, miſtake;nar, Six Hilliam dc 
in ſome Meaſure, allow it, at the. fame time that h 
.condemns it, and fixes it aß one of) chg Gauſes, of th 
3255 s of this Art. rw ons +2, is 
by om Pardon, for detaining chen 
rub my crude Cogjectures z, bu. if What I haue fi 
have any Fe oundarion an N e 6 hall be api 


an 
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ould have made it more plain by giving Inſtances 
pm ſome of our moſt taking Poems publiſhed in 
eſe Days, but I was Afraid of incurring te Impu- 
ion of Euvyt of which hope and belteve my Na- 
re incapable; and for that Reaſon, I have rather 
oſen to deprive my ſelf of ſome Proofs which I 
vd have brought to rm*my Poſition. 

Here Laudon having made in End, the Company 
arated; and after a Glaſs or two by our ſelves, I 
d him Good Night, being highly ſatisfy'd with 
hat he had before, and did after, ſay in the Conclu- 
n of the Diſcourſe, k 


10 


a 


e 
The End of the Fitſti DIA OE. 
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DIALOGUE UI. 
Of the U/e and NY of Rudge in Pu 


ve 5s. in o 
what paſt 11 A — Company, on 
firſt Meeting; and I am confident, that the 
fence of that noble Art, in which you are ſo gre 
Maſter, and by Conſequence, of which you a 
great a Lover, can by no means be diſagreeablk 
you; nay, I am well aſſured, that you will give 
| higheſt Approbation ef what has been faid on 
Ade, Gnce it 6 


bh 
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I ſhall now' ꝓrooeed to let you knew lat yaſy'd in 

e ſecond Days Con verſation, to prone! a Hin 

hich, I am — 4 you, Je allow to he Erudh 3 
chatte, The Uſe and Metaſſey of the Redles of Art 

Pretry, without which, all muſt be governed by 

ich Taney, and Poetry beenme the Land af | Confafien, | 


_ is, — the. Kingdom of dun, onen; 


Harmony. 
Laudon being chus enlirgbd from the Tyranny of 
fineſs, T could not deny my ſelf. the Pleaſure of re- 
ting my Viſits as often as I could ; and the moxe 
fren I repeated-them, the more my Appetite Was ra- 
d for their Gontinuance; for I always eame away 
rich ſome Improvement of my Underſtanding, as 
ell as @ full Satiafaction far the Hours' I {pant an has 
ompany. 
A litale before Dinner, Lenden [WAS abb Jows 
ont BuſineGG; and in the mean while, happening to 
a Book ye in the. Window, I took it up o pals 
he Time til. His Rerurn; but was ) not a 
priz'd to Satb-it to be, Biſbeꝰs Art of Englith Pae- 
; 2 very extraordinary Title, thought I, 2 
Feger Not e A 1h le. 
I Bad abt n thy Dye, In à crfory Manner, « 


.  Woany Pages, befbre feturnd: Pray, Sir, add 
| how came you by this worthy Author, Who wrt 

Pos ing on the Art of would erſorade why "thee 

F und 2 A The 

2 N 4 even Tuch 

Dialc itte, hd 5 5 — wy 

„ on 2 * wg 3 row, — 

t the efterda y, 

d g. et e, b 5 na Jl, * 

ou er Departure, ue forgot 

reeabihhe infallible Director of — . e 9 


Feu Hive The Et den 76 ee Vet enn de 
I Bid, Memel Wacht, ade 10 Litre ERS 


LY DIE JAIELS? 33 33 
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_—_ 3 for T would not bear the Scandal of via 
fought Part of my on Collection. 119 
It is impoſſible, my Friend, ſaid t, tak ys 
that knows: yon, ſhould ſuſpect yu 2 
Folly; and to caſt an Eye upon à Book of 
fing a Title, is juſti fyid by the Title. I have my Ae 
urdd great Patt of this ridiculons Author, and he h 
almoſt provob'd me into a Writer, to vindicate t 
Honour of the Art I admire, from the ſhameful ly 
norance of a little Pretender, had not the Clamoun 
the Traders in Books deterr'd me, by aſſerting the Ui 
dertaking would be unfair, in not only interferit 
with the Sale of a Copy already receiv'd,- but in 
Probability, of transferring it from tlie Bookſell 
Shops, to thoſe of the Paſtry Cook and Grocer. 
That Reaſon, in my Opinion, (interrupted Lau 
1s too fallacious to influence ſo good a Judgment, 
deſiſt from a landable Deſign, ſince it is drawn fre 
private and particular Intereſt,” againſt the publik 
and general Good; ſacrificing the Improvement a 
Honour of Arts to che miſerable Proſpect of ſervi 
Gain. For this would be à certain and ſpeedy V 
of obſtructing all Manner of Learning; ſince, 
this been Rule founded on general Conſent (as, i 
- have any Validity, it muſt be) there never col 
Have been ye Progreſs or Improvement in any Art 
Self nee. e 2nd 36 
The Multiplicity den in other Apts, is po 
to the, Lacrea the en 88 L i 


ſtanding e 5755 
the, Excellence of Sir 1/4 Dif piſs 92 5 
not put an End to; fhelr noble Eppifries. And: as) 
Man preſumes to write in tha t. Ard who is ino 
of its 7 e Fe . we 5 eee 
amd 1 1.2 1 83 Ic 
cans got . ine why obe ache 
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s been the Gli of great Nations, the 'Fevourite- if 
eat . Mlfriaus Proof of « true and great Poe 
eſs, in ſo many of the purer Ages, from the Ahuſes 
a Writer that has:diſcqyered a moſt profound. Iguo: 
ce of every Part of at (ar leaſt; as far as _ been 
eaſed hitherto to attempt) and endeavours, b 
hing his bnd only l th Promote them. For tho} 
has venturd only the inconſiderable Knack: of 
Ming, yet In that he. 13. ont in the very RuAnda - 
15 which ſufficiently betrays both.” the Capacity 
ad the Guſto of the Perſon... Ph ths, is the hard Fate 
f Nery, different from, that of a]1;9tþer Artrand Sci- 
ces, that the Learned only-write © thoſe; bar the 
ales and Theory of this falls often i into as ignorant 
ands, as the Practice generally does. For, as maſt 
pmmonly Men without Genius or Still in the Art, 
t up for Pete, forgetting 8 „ elne 
1 $5 4:39) Enid 
e he, ! with e en. 410 f. 
in, nor awe ſr N. as 
Aua dr wind 
d . fain;obimide. on the World, the e 
bertiniſms of their on crude Fancies, for Poetry ;, {fo 
ould this Author 1mpoſe his ſhallow and ind g Nd. 
tions (moſtly bexow?d from the, Mefivs. -of the RE 
r co on the er Verſification) for the true and 
ole Art of Engliſp Petry. The Plauſibility of, his 
tle has carried off © many wo Age = have Bode 
with the ignorant, the Standard of Writi 80 
ut the Rea ſon . is the ſtronger for a juſt Critici , to 
ſtroy the ill. Effects of this falſe one. 
You muſt therefore find out ſome better Reaſon, for 
dur Silence on this Occaſion, than what yon have 
ven, or plainly confeſs, chat you ſacrifice to Ale- 
more than to Fuftice. || am v 
[ muſt own (reply I) that — is 000 Wuch of 
at Allay in my Temper; and from that, it may be, 
eſe ſpecious Scruples have had Power to deter me 
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o4 he Complate ANT of Fenn 
from this Tu yer aſſhre ydur (If that Tram » 
wholly: wichent 2 reoſShable” Obftarle. P mut 


vou, that the Undertaking ferns to me to be. of 


manner of M, but lies under rhe! forbidding 21 
odious Imputation of H{-Neture; The Liberia 
„Which makes Scri 18 — tags fb: 

one who Has the leaſt Add m. 
the Million averſe to all RegWariions,- which rend 
Writing d very difffeule; and this the. Ne 
(mach'the Mkjority even of the Writere-irt Vo 
nd, db y to che Charge of DE Mature, 

All, cherefs — T X from are 


tempt, is ro (ood! Joe 

and Men of de Senſe 21 Adelige aff he ll 
and the Beaux, by imp g Laws: too ſevere 
their Sonnet and Mad And to deter us from 
Rules, th is —— Conſideration, thi 
blind Guide to Parnaſſus, plainly tells us in the ope 


ing of his Prefliee Thar iris in v d adi « gf 


ation” on Acevunt of bis” pperica Neu fbr 
barel following the Rules of others, and reducing the 
ions t Prattice, invewunciny' that the Rudys 


this Arr are of little Conſeqwende ee u Perssch. 


in it. 1 
- She eins (ain Loudon): very 's or 
falſe in thar Politlen. For if le men — 1 
obferving, that is, the comintz up' to the Rules « 

cannot produce any great arion; be 134 


ſolutely in che wrong, becauſe, without this, u 


Man eyer yet obtain'd any conſiderable or* laflin 


Name in Poetry. If he mean nor this, then he x 


nothing. 

Ie has, I confeſs, been an old Diſputez whether 4 
or Nature made a Poet, but a Difparey I think, l 
many more grounded * the not well underſtand | 
the Terms.“ For Art entirely includes Nature, that 
being no more; chan Nature reducd 10 Form. How 
ver Horace, near "we end of his Art WI 


. 


Tha Cn A x TH og 
8 n 
f 1621 ons 4.3L 242 * — 
chink has Poets-may be fbr 11 G1 
herd maintain; —— 1 
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d Experience. For without. Art) there can be mo 
en and wattionts ur, Ha 
here: nothing; but ſhocking, | . 
noſe ſcat terid Sparte of a great Genizr, wiiich ſnon d: 
ine with united Glory, are in the huddle of I; no- 
ce or want. af A, ſo diſſipated, and divided andi 
blentled with Contraries,. that they are extren ny 
ſcur'd;, if not entirely extinguiſh'dt Thus che Pu- 
les and Seeds of Light in the Primocall Chaos | 
igled-in vain-edi exert their tue Luſtre, till Matter 
as by Art iris brought / into order) and this noble 
of the Uaiveyſe-compleated in Nwnber: and ** 
by the Almighty. Peet or Maler. 
Ignorance of the Rules that 
and their: Advocates: deckim! 
ith ſo much Vehemence' againſt them, as-Ciizbs rod 
it and N for did they know them, they wowd' 
lainly:ſeey that they do, in Reality, add to them 
he. greateſt Diſtinction and Honour they can hope 
or, by ſetting nf a true Standard, by which the due 
Blory of Wit and Poetry may be paid to Merit, with 
ut ſo wretched a Fate, as ro be oblig'd to ſhare with 
vet aſters, . Verſifyers,. and. worthleſs Pretenders ;, which 
rtainly cannot be look?d on, as an ill-nara'd Wark 5 
ut the Effect of a ju and generous Temper. 
Thus: (to inſtance in — ſort of — the Rae 
nies of Art oud fain perſuade us, that no Play, in 


hich the Rules of Am are obſery'd, will pleaſe; 
where- 
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whereas, indeed, no Play, did ever pleaſe Toy x 
Time, but by thoſe Parts of it, were 0 
formed to the Rules, which. cannot really be reduy 
to Practice Vut by a" Perſon vf the tzieateſt Cap 
and Genius. For can there be any . a 
pretends to the leaſt Portion of a rational Soul, wh 
pleas d with the Conduct of Shakeſpear (excepr? In 
* ox\two Plays) in Which there is 
nothing great, nothing judicious, No, it is the 3 
cellende of that Pret in the Expreſſion of the Manx 
in the Diſtinqtion ofithe Chrructers and ſome: of \i 
: | Praughes vf the Paſſions, àdded to Preſtriprion, and 
' Ignorance. of the Audience, that makes him plea 
in thoſe of his Plays, which are fixt in the Eſteem 
the Ton, to which the reſt; though. 22 
have often in vain endeavourd to xriſG.. 
Af ſome Plays have miſed of Succeſt, which 1 


25 Ta regulais by thoſe; who knew nothing! 6f i 


I dare: aſſert, that tliey here only. calÞd, 
het fo 3 in Realuy. For it willbe:obwious to | 
Man, who is acquainted with them, that he wh 
comes up to them, muſt produce a perfect Nen, th 
muſt force it ſelf, "with a refiſelefs Pleaſure on all tui 
hear it. To keep {till to rhe Drama. He muſt pt 
feftly tom, and form his Defegn ; he muſt kast, 4 
Hinguiſb, and preſerve the Manners, he muſt * 
ly acquainted with all the. 8 | 
Mixtares, Acceſſes, and Receſſts df every P — wit 
their Oppoſirron; and Cox/iftence,” He muſt be. perfel 
in the Sentiments, and know their Propriety, 
Agreeableneſs to the Manners; as thoſe have to thi 
Action; he muſt be skilbd, and practisd in the Dic 
on, wh ich includes both Numbers and | Expreſſion 
Who can do all this but-a Man of a great Capacity © 
Soul (which we call Genins) a large and ſtrong 
gination to receive and form the Images of Things; and 
a ſolid Judgment to reduce them td their proper Orda 


and ds EEC NATY 
But 
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zut let the [maginetio 1 he never ſo ſtrong, and fer- 

of Ideas, without the Afliſtance of Judgment 
hich can only be informed and directed by the 

ted Rules) there, can be nothing produced . entirely -- 
ful. Tis all the rude Product of uncultivated 
There may be à great Deal of rich Oar, but 
zz2'd with the dull and worthleſs. Sparr and indige- | 
Earth. But Judgment, like the Fire, can only fe- 
rate the Parts, and draw thence an.uniform and . 
The Rules are a great Help to many a Man of Geni-, [ 


A 


an - 
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: for it is ſo far from probable, that it ig ſcarce 
lible, that unaſſiſted Nature, tho? never © vigoe 
can find out and practiſe all the Parts neceſſary 
the forming a compleat Poem. For as in Archi- 
ture, Paintings and Muſick, no Man did give us 
y thing great and complete, without knowing, and 
ng Practice of the Rules of thoſe Arts; ſo in fre- 
„ nothing truly excellent was ever yet ſeen, with- 
ta Maſtery in the Poetic Principles. 1. i 2 f 
But (interrupted I) you forget, that Homer and the 
Poets are objected againſt your Poſition; who, 
they affixm, not only wrote before any Rules were 
ma, but were the very Men from whom moſt 
theſe were drawn by Ariſtotle, and the reſt of the 
I confeſs (reply\d Laudon) that I cannot tell you 
hat Maſter's Inſtructions, or what Rules were zegar- ' 
d by Homer; or whether the Order and Conduct 
ere the Buſineſs, of Lycurgus, or Piſiſeratus, or any 
her who collected the ſcatrered Books of that Pet, 
rrefted, and firſt, made an Edition of them entire; 
t, from the Completeneſs of the Poem, as together, 
is evident, that a certain Rule was propos d by the 
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ger to himſelf (whether found out by Homer or 
35; andWcarges) by which he form'd the moſt perfect em 


at any Age has yet produc'd.. A ſhort View of the 
jan, will put this beyond Queſtlon. . 
Fr nal vw wink; = 


+ K the Greeks, and the Prevalence of the Army 


valle Antiquity 
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„The Love, Avarice, or Pride of Ay amemmon m nal 

. £ him deny, the Reſtoration of chen, whict mz 
<6 the angry GodHpolls fend the Plague into the Greti 
4. Ang, in the Cauſe of his injupd Prieſt. Th 
2 _— AchH#fes ro oppaſe the arbitrary WIN of 
g of Men, ſo far, 28 to make him reſtore ro 

8 Frist Daugliter, and Teize'on Zriſcn. This 
& vakes Achilles to withdræ v his Myravidons from il 
* Camp; which Retreat producd the Suffęringst 


4 Troy. That m Vd the Compafſion of Putroclus 
K his Countrymen; and that generony and'prblich 
£'ſpirired Pity ge him lis Death, asterche Siaugt 
&« ter of many of the Troj.:hs, His Dearh bj Hel 
£ brings Achilles 232i inte the Field, which wm 
. fatal to Hector, reſtord the 'Tranquilliry of f 
4 Greeks, and ſo gave them a PoſhbYity of Taki 
& the Town. 
This productive Chain of Incidents, in the 2 
could not be formed without admirable Art and I 
fign; and £contquently, by ſuch Roles Es nd Ma 
Grice has been able to alter for the berter, Hut wh 
cher theſe were avritten, or traditionally taught! 
Profeſſors of the Art, or originally in the Sovere 
Genius of Homer himſel, matters not in the lea 
Lince vhey are the Game that are noxw eftabliſhed both 
in the Heroic Poem and the Draws, 
tt Will be plain, that What Tacuribute to e ä 
not becauſe he was a Greek Poet, or due of ſuch ve 
{as By ſome to be cnade coeral with 
David, which I do nat think) but becauſe it is fron. 
his Poetry ſtill extant, undeniably his Due; becauſe 
do here allow, that the Drama, on its fiſt Apper 
rance in Athens it ſelf, was far from the Perfection | it 
afterwards attaimd, tho", the Idea of Tragedy 
certainly taken from the Heroic Poem; fiance find i 
avas in the Time of Theſpii, almoft as wade and in 
con ſiſtent as our Stage is in our Days j that firſt karo 
ter of che Aubenian Theatre bringing nothing pA per 
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ion; that was only fed by the Atagiſtrates Tire 
ion of the Management, and the gradual Ender- 
urs of Aſẽlglis, Sophoeles, ' Ravipides, ank others. 
But my Friend (Interrupted I) y - know; char 
ſe Gentlemen urge, tlrat cer has appeard i 
gland, with the bightf Are, 105 without * FP 


Art 
But _— Cr. Landon) fir, ht 05 did 
ſpis, and (Hime others, in Athens ; Dur their Ab- 
dities, and trude Untertitiriments vanigd” on the Ap» 
arance of more juſt and regular Pieces. Next that 
{ have already obler vod). S ar is preat Fit Ro- 
ng, bat ane bs weed g . the: Races Ant and 
ere his Igudrande of them is not ſupply'd by his 
ins, Men of Judgment, and + Senſe,” ſee ſuck 
nſrrous Abſirdities In al moſt every Part of his Works 
at nothing but his waromwmer Excellencies in the 
ier, cou'd ever prevail with us to ſüffer; and 
at he woud never have been gutlry of, had hiv 
gment been But well informnd by Art. 'He had x 
nius indeed; capable oft coming up to the Riks 
not ſuſficĩent to find them onr himſelf, cho? 1 
plain from His own Were he few the Ali 
his own Conduct, And I miſt confeſt, when I 
d that Sir Philip Sid rey before him has diſtovertd 
ſe Faults of the U 9 and that he himſelf 
wrirten one or two Pla near a Regularity 
m the ſe ap . phage his Err#, 0 
dice, as agre t L 7 or ede 
at he e to the — 4 "uf 55 
But Rules ſeem 1 fo much the more een; 
try, than tb any other Art or Science, by 2 
ich the more cn rht In van. 25 of this 
in of any other wharfoever, The, Tee 2 
ms to ſpread through a Mankind. whale the Zeal 
other Arts is: to à parti de of A 
Thus every ut is not Aut * be thought 
good Mlarbematician, or Bhiloſopher, a i 
or Farafet, ve the like ; yer almoſt every = 
E 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Man (as if Human Nature were im withoy 
nd App! 


dan Taz 45 moſt neceſſary, ſo is it alſo attended wi 
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it) hopes, and courts Admiration a auſe fron : 
his Attempts on the Muſes, This is not the Obſerm ha 
tion of a Day. Horace remark'd above 1700 eu eq 
ago ſomething like it in his Epiſtle to Auguſtzs ceſa p. 
. a E h 
A. Pilot only will a Veſſel guide, * 
And a Phyſician a eee | 
And $kilful Hands alone the Chizel uſe, dve 

But learned, and unlearned, ſcribble Verſe, &c. 2 

s | a N 1a 
Th ellence being, therefore, ſo confeſs), ui 1 
the ition of it ſo general, the Rules that diu it 
our Courſe to it, and diſtinguiſh the right Road fider 
the various divious Paths, muſt certainly be ag yl. 
ble to all, who have a Deſire either of reading or ee 
ring with Satisfaction in this Way, For thus the tem 
may judge of, and arrive at Excellence, as being ti L 
only Proof of a Genizs, and without which Mus 
moſt exalted (if any Copy of Verſes can merit ti he 
Name without this Proof) is a rude and undigeſ haſt 
Maſs; the greateſt Qualifications imperfect, and wilhly+16 
which they can only ſhine in their true Luſtre, Air. 
If, therefore, you cannot find a better Argumen Dea 
than what you have produc'd, for not vindicati Sd, 
the Art of Poetry from the ſcandalous Empericiſms i ¶ ſeqv 
Quacks, you muſt own Jdleneſe to be your Director. not 
.I own, (returned I) that you have given ſufſficiu of : 
Reaſons to ſhew the. Neceſſity of Rules, if we wou A 
not {till paſs for Barbariens, with the politer Part fan 
the World; yet I am afraid all you have faid, it 
rational ſoever, will not ſatisfle roo Many of our AJ! 
thors, and moſt of our courteous Readers, nay. even Mand 
Univerſity Men, who are, or are ſuppos d to be bred on 


the very Preſence of the Muſes, that Criticiſm 15 nee 
an ill-natur'd. Thing. However I ſhall endeavou 
at my Leiſurs to ſhew, the Prevalence of your A 
guments by the Works of my Conviction. But 
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wal ne greateſt Diffenlty, if I womd acbemplim it with 
m hat eaſie Addreſs, which a Diſcourſe of this Nature 

ires to recommend it to the Taſte of the Town, 
ſpecially if I wou'd gratiſie the Gowff of the Ladies, 
ho have no ſmall Influence on the Gentlemen in this, 
as well as in moſt of our other Pleafures. | | 
Ic is therefore, of the laſt Import ance, to bring them 
wer to the fide of Art, and good Senſe 5 and to do 
at, I muſt render the Diſcourſe a little more fami- 
iar, than Criticiſm has generally been. 

I agree perfectly with you (afſum'd Laudon ) and 
it were to be will'd, that as Mr. Fontinelle has ren- 
ed the ſeveral Syſtems of Prolon.y, Copernicus, and 
ycho Rrahe incelligible, and obvious to a Lady's Ca- 
pacity, ſome other Perſon, as great as he, wou'd at- 
tempt the ſame 1n Criticiſm. * = 
Laudon had ſcarce done when Mrs. Lemode, her 
usband, and the reſt of the Company came in. 
She was no ſooner got into the Dining-Room, and 
paſt ſome ſhort Salutes ro rhe Lady of the Houſe, 
aud rhe reſt of the pany 3 bur ſtarting with an 
Air, peculiar to her If, ro Moriſina. — Ah! my 
Dear (ſaid ſhe) I am extreamly oblig) to my good 
Stars, that I am come to you; this may be of Con- 
ſequence to my Cauſe, for if your Husband ſhou'd 
not agree to my. Opinion, I am fare of your being 
of my Part. | Wi. | 
Ab, Madam! ( faid Moriſina) yolir Ladythip 
ſands in Need of no Second in any Cauſe you think 
fit to eſpouſe; ſo much Wit, and ſo much Beauty 
muſt always be victorious; and while Mr. Lamode, 
and Mr, Trifle (for Tom Trifle is a conſtant Attendant 
on Mrs. Lamade) Are here, your Party, Madam, wil 
never need a Reinforcement. - 

Alas, my Dear Moriſine (replyxl Mr. Lamode) Mr. 
Trifle declares againſt me, and Ifſachar,. like a true 
Husband, ſtands Neuter in his Wife's Quarrel, 

Upon my Soul, Madam (cry'd out Trifle, with no 
little Concern) your Ladyſhip does me an infinite 

| E 3 deal 


the other incomparable@tabars had not ſoftenꝰd it wi 


” Hour, wheu ſeverer Judgment is abſentz but is ſeud 
zemember)d the ae Day, but with Indignation, tis 
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Vronz I cannot diffent from your La 
ip witheut forfeiting all my Pretenſions to a g 
Underſtanding, I proteſt, Gentlemen and Eadary 
only. ſaid, I thought the, laſt new Opera miſen 
ſpoihd by having ſo many of the Worils put into 
beaſtly, barbarous Language; and that if Grimaldi, a 


the gentle melodious Words of the Original, it cr 
not have been borne by Earsſof any tolemble Guſt, 
proteſt my Love (aſſum'd- Machar) I rhink 7 
7 riſte ſomething in the right; for our Language 
oo rough for Harmony; and in my Opinion, it wou 
te much better to have the Opera's perform'd all i 
Italian. For ſuch a Medty-of. Engliſſ and Italian t 
ders the Entertainment too obnoxious to the Critic, 
Ah! Fie, Mr. Lamode (interiupted his Wife) det 
aſſume, don't aſſume ſo mucli and ſer your Judeme 
aboye the reſt of the Beau Monde, who allorn u 
Boxes, and fill the Theatre at theſe admmable Perſ 
mances. : For my Part, I am infinitely pleaſed wit 
this pretty Variery of Talian and Exgliſd; it lod 
Ike a Brocade of Silk in Cd. h of Gold; nay,! 
tranſports me to Zaly, and then removes me to By 
land, as the divine Voice and Language. ſucceeds c 
rough Tongue, and hoaiſ Voice. Nray, Mr. 
don, what is your Opinion of this Matter? Por ou 
is a rough ugly Language, not fit for the fine Hal 
Alis. I congratulate our Manly Tongue, aſſumd 
don, that cannot be de bas'd to the Mouths of wretcht 
Junuchs,, of the moſt corrupt and degenerate Nati 
in the World, entirely Slaves, and but half Me 
And in my Opinion, a Man of % en have 
Excuſe for ſeeing an Opera, after The new" Mode. 
this Talian Opera, ſo much eryd up, ſeems: to 
like the Puns and Jęſts of merry Fellows, rhat wit 
dic Help of the Warmth of the Bottle, and the He 
of Converſation, make us laugh in the unbendi! 
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could ſiwpriſe, uſ inte any Sort, of Pleaſure. They 
loch the Head by their Lightneſg bat never reach 
dhe Haart. But Aang. Rurerl ſaem'd to have the Geni- 
ere of Greek Mui ; lte rouch'd che Soil; he e” 
tot is Way to the Heart, and by that Meane, left a fa 
faction in the Pleaſure, When paſt. He had the 
ti cof Painting in Muſick; which Ariffotle mentions 
f the Gree Muſicians; witneſs his Fre Scene, where, 
y the admizable Conjunction of Flats and Sharf 5 be” 
zakes yon almoſt ſhiver both with his Inſtrmental- 
age nd Vccat Muſick. So that, for my Part, Madam, 
won ink, that if Falian Opera's are at all to be 
zdmitred „ that they would be better in that 
Tongne, than in Engliſh, Firſt, becauſe the Muſical 
ric, WP erformances would be better; and next, becanſe the 
do ction of the Perſormers might perſwade the Imiagi- 
ation, that there is that in the Words which- cowd- 
n ot he fbund there, if we underſtood them, But in- 
leed we a not in Danger of undlerſtanding much 
Then ſung: in Exgliſh, by the admirable Management 
jo ef thoſe who ſung in our Language. The Recitativo 
kems much like the Harmony of Punch, both as to 
he Sound and Manner, as well as Action; and I muſt 
eeds ſay, that the worſt Play of the worſt Poet that 
wer writ, is a more rational Diverſion than an Opera, 
after the Way of Jealy, For indeed to me rhe Enter-- 
tainment in it ſelf ſeems ſo very infipid and abſurd,. 
hat it 1z!Rearce poſſible to make any Addition of Ab- 
ſurdities to it. N. | k - X | 

Eh! Fie ! (aſſum'd Mr.-Lemode). how can ſo well-- 


| 
Mal red à Gentleman be ſo ſingular in his Taſte, as not- il 
e reli what all the Town admires} And not ap- | 


prove what beth France and Italy are ſtriving for the- 
Preheminenoe in? Now-if the Town ſhould fancy a 
Mixture afl three or four Eanguages, or more, I pro- 
reſt I verily believe, that I ſhould not be ſo ſingular as- 
to diſlike it, What think yon, Sir, ſaid ſhe to me? 
Madam, (ſaid I), tis a Diſh I have the utmoſt Aver-- | 
fon * We have TraſhenougRa 
i 4. 0. 


d 
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of our own Growth, and we need not ſeek abroad 
worſe. The beſt Wits of France have declar'd agai 
Opera's: Rapin, Dacier, St. Everemont, and the 1 
weigh more with me, than Lullie, Louigi, and t 
reſt of the Trilling Throng, or all the Applatiſes of t 
Parterre, the Amphitheatre, or the Lodges, That G 
ry of your Sex, Madam Dacier, in her excellent C 
futation of Mr. Le At, attributes the Corruption 
the Taſte of the Age, to the Reception and Vogue 
Opera's. A Man indeed may very well wonder he 
an Opera, and Civil Reaſon, ſhould be the Growth oft 
fame Climate. Horace was angry at the empty Shot 
of the Romans; what would he then have ſaid tothi 
vain Entertainment, only directed to bewitch y 
Eyes and Ears; AMufie and Machine, the Circe and 
ſe, in Conſpiracy againſt Nature and Good Senſe. 
a Debauch the moſt 1nſinuating, and the moſt pen 
cious, Tho) the Grecians were as much for Sing 
and Dancing, as any French or Italian whatever; yi 
their Muſic kept within Bounds, nor ever attempted 
metemorphoſe the whole Drama into an Opera. I 
Speftatoy has been right in his Cenſure of this 
Entertainment. It does not (ſays he) want any! 
Meaſure ef Senſe to ſee the Ridicule of this -monitre 
Prattice (that is, of finging parely Engliſh, and part 
Tralian) ; but it is not the Fo of the Rabble, but 7 
Perſons of the greateſ Politeneſs, which has eftablifÞpd it; 
He ſhowd have fail, Perſons of the greateſt Qui 
lity; for certainly Politeneſs cannot be the Share 
' thoſe who indulge an Abſurdity, which he confeſl 
wants but a little Meaſure of Senſe to diſcover. 
But then I think nothing can be more abſurd, th 
his referring the ridiculous QualitieSof an Opera ij 
ter the Italian, to that after the Way of Harry Tum 
He laughs at the Singing Superſcriptions of Letters, G 
rals Singing the Word of command; Ladies Delivering 
M. ſage in Aue, and the like, of which every I 
24 Opera is full. But however, (ſays he) his Icali 
Way of Athng in Recitativo, might appear at fi 
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I rannot but think it much more juſt, than that which 
veiled in our | Engliſh Opera's before this Innovation. 
Tranſition from-the Air to the Recitativo Muſick be-. 
more natural than the paſſing from a Song to plain: 
d ordinary Speaking, which was the common Method in 
pi Oper. This, to make Senſe of it) and ren- 
r it of a Piece with what went before, requires all 
e Art of the Tacler, Spectator, Guardian. For how 
that be ſaid to. be more natural than any thing, 
ich is in all its Parts entirely unnatural, * Then 
hat does he mean by the Tranſition from Speaking. 
Muſick in Harry PurceÞs Opera's? In them, what 
proper for Muſick, was ſung, and. the Drama 
formed as all other Drama's were. The ſame might 
aid of the Tragedies of Sopbacles, Euripides, and” 
e reſt of the Ancientsz. when the AFors came to 2 
uſe, the Chorus ſung, and when the Chorus had done 
ging, the Aclors ſpoke again: And would this Au- 
or perſwade any onè in his Senſes, that the Modern . 
2 a more nathral Tranſition than the Greet . 
nagedies?.. p e nd "Fa 
For my Part (interrupted Mrs. Tamode) I have ſa 
mble an Opinion of my ſelf, as to think; that 
hat pleaſes every Body, at leaſt, the People of Fa- 
on, ought to pleaſe me; and I have this Satisfäcti- 
to find, an Abundance of Pleaſure in erring wit 
my Acqua intance. For. that I may not be deceiv - 
my Opinion of a. Play. or Opera, I never go to ei- 
er, till I hear a. Character of them from ſome. of ©- 
y Friends, and know how it takes with the T ] Sn. 
he Particulars ſometimes the obliging Mr Trifle does 
545 Favour of conveying to me, — ſometimes + 
dear Iſacharz, and What pleaſes molt, L alwayy .. 
0e be bait, «Sith P 97" 0 ENS | 
[ profeſs (afſurm'd Trifle} I'think your Tadyſhip in- 
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ears; the Rules and Forms of an d t boſoply 
ho never underſtood Gayety and Gallantry; Avi 
with his Sophorles, and 1 know not hat Get 
refuſe me. | 

Admirably malt, wa my Dear- Mr. iE Nun 
rs. Lamode linghing) ) give me the Wit any 
2 falhionable Turn, e Things and fine La 
dear Ludon, theke 4 Mode of Wit. 2 La 
welas of Uhaths; nd” he or ſhe, that is ont of f 
Faſhion ma kes a. very ridiculous Figure, and is 
dals Gmpaty- Wou'd it not be a very p 
Sight to haue a young Lady come into the Drawi 
Room im Ruff, and Fart hin en .and At 
are qulte different Places, and'the Modes, and Mana 
the People: differ ſo 1 that what: was brigh 
and pleaGing in Athens, muſt be dull and inſipid | 

” . 

Laudon.(purſiind Iſgchar,) dowt you: think, that a 
Spouſe has ſpoken like an Oracle > The Critics ha 
noa thought enough on this Point. I have been bn 
atithe Univerſity-my ſel, and I have read the Anrient 
25 Lprofeſi, 1 at diſcover thoſe killing Ber utt 

hich, the Affectatiomof the Odeics pretendsto find! 
them. 1 07 I can't help thinking that conig 
Joe tan 053d, and the Arthiors.as good as Homer, | 
Nor can I ſte any Reaſon why our Drand 
Poets are not more valuable than Sopbocles, or Eur 
«ds... All the Advantage theſe” have, is, that the 
Iy'd. a great while ago, and that they writ in Gm 
What fay.yous, fair Lady 2 - Morifia 
Dam fore you- Gan never a thoſe Hrathen 
whom, you do not F er 


hom you-do... 


I find ſo Many Reaſons( reply'd A Ito 1H 
thoſe, ,whom 1 do udderſtand, that 1 hol 
have as many to like che whom N er ade tank 
rial when Lind ee Learned 2 


3 them, Pe Bra 2 
ee ag 
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4 fl. of our modern Peer tb! agreeable, to 
ature and Reaſon. A for vou Tadyſhip ade and 
ſion of Wit, it may;- perhaps,- hold of the Nm of 
pur Time; for we ſeldom that they keep up 
heir eaſt] y-acquird Neputation more than, one ges- 
vn. rann nnn 


mt Ae n t 
bah ke Ke f . 5 5 5 


And to ſhew your Ladyſhip, ee of 
fr, and FavthingaPs,. will be” little Proof of what 
ou urg'd it for; you muſt romeinber, that Shag 
Bear's Wir holds in Faſhion ſtill; trhoughk'of the ſame 
Date with thoſe Ornaments of Dreſs, which wow: 
ow appear ſo very ridiculous. Time, that has: 
often Range our Modes of A And made the 
ame Things ſd often mediſſ an hasony 
dded Force, Reſpect, and Authbrity to the true Wit of” 
dne Hundred and Fifty Years ſtanding 4 we find 
his beyond — vom in Shakeſpear,. ſo the ſame wil 
old good of thoſe great Maſters, of Peary among the 
Antients of Nome, and Kuben g Who have i alt 
Times, and all Nations (as ſoon as underſtood). kept 
bp, nay enereadd their Eſteem, and Value, wbifſt 
rery thing elſe chang?d : -Imperiat Familie. Kings 
05 —— — People have periſhed or al 
PU ther Forms, Language W# \ 
And as for year Ladyſhip's fine Thing, and fine Lan- 
nage) to- prefer theſe to more charming, and more 
fſencial Excellencies, wowd be to prefer 
your Ladyſhip'sDrefs to yous Parſon : A Complement; 1 
dare believe, that ond not think ſo gallant, as 
he Mode and Faſtion require. fe is indeed; — — 
a, and ſome ſort of Poetry the moſt valuable Pars; but 
then that ſort is of the moſtinferivay Rank, and full of 
he moſt bafe Ay; as perhaps the Men may really 
think ſive Women of leſs Value than-their un b. 
Noram Lſurpriwd at the facetiom Mr. Frifle's hum- 
2X Content in Jeaving the- Sides the Satisfaction — a 
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being pleasd with nothing but the regular Pi | 
of Antiquity, and the Rules and Forms of an old dun = 
—_— utes — that he ought to be conſiſtex 
with himſelf, no more a ve of Regularity ” FX 
Order in, the Works of the Nau, than In his © | 
Conduct, and Actions. .Eftabliſh'd Cuftoms, Habit y 1 
and Inclinations eafily bribe. a weak Judgment 
their fide; and render every thing agreeable, d 
carries any Reſemblance to themſelves. | | 

A for Mr. Lamede's putting the modern Awthore on 
Foot with Homer, I am very confident, that the adi 

ble Author of the Creation, has too much Judgment, aul 

too much Madeffy, to have any ſuch Thought hit 
felf. Let it ſuffice, that the Author of the | 


has the Glory of excelling Lucrerius, it is a f 
zain'd only by 3 but leave the Soveraignty of Mace 
mer untouch'd, aim by Anke himſelf; who, I am os 


fraid, in. Jaſtice with all his vaſt Imagination and 
Strength of Genius, will come in for no more tl 
the ſecond Place, 1 | 
* . But, Madam, I wonder that your Ladyſhip,. w or: 
value your ſelf for the grand Gowft in all the fine Pl hof 
ſures above every one Ja, ſhowd be for levelling you 
Underſtanding with the very Cazaille, the Gros « 
the Readers and Spectators, who-not only fill up tl 
Houſe, but Ake the Shoe-maker. of rid. (as Mar 
dam Duns tells you) diſposd of the Fate of a Play 
At this Rate you make your Footmax in the Uppet 
Gallery, as good a Judge as. your ſelf. An Afﬀeront 
invented by the Malice of a: half-witted . Enemy 
cond never be more repzoachfulthan what you wouy 
dere put on your ſelf. But, dear Madam, I aro it 
much your Friend, that IL can never bear ſuch an Ju 
dignity. to your Senſe, even from your own. frre 
Mouth. Beſides, if yon, allow the Applauſe of tht 
Town to be the Teſt of what is Good, you muſt allon 


its gw, to be the Mark of the N; 22d 
then the very ſame thing muſt be and Jad, tl 
be; and the ory. aud the fam Men in the {<8 
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dem the moſt i excellent, and the moſt -execrable of 
ts, To avoid Inſtances of. living Authors, the 
memouche,. on. its firſt Nppearance; was acted 2 
onth together, which muſt exalt it to the highef# 
cellence ; but when it was reviv'd (as Lam affurd 
thoſe who were at it) it was hiſ9d off the Stage; 
d ſo by the, ſame Teſt became the worf# of Ferces 
hus you wou'd make the Orphan yield to the Empreſs. 
f Morocco, and the Plain-dealer to the Quixots, yets, 
dam, I am confident your Ladyſhip will never 
refer the laß to the f b. R 
You muſt therefore, Madam, for your own. ſake, 
ind out ſome ſurer Way of judging of the leſſer 
as well as of Plays, than that Run, and Rec 
un, they meet with from the Town, which. is ſe 
ncerta in, and. varying in the frail. Praiſe ſhe be- 
ows,. that Poems have already Joſt their Glory, and 
re become as great Drugs, as Quare's,. and Withers, 
rhich for a while carry'd the Acclamations al 
rich them: Nag, Cowley himſelf, ſo much ador'd 
or near Forty Years, loſes every Day Ground with all 
hoſe, who love Nature, and Harmony, which are Vir- 
ues not verx common in that learned and witty Perſon; 
Here the bright Moriſins made an End, diſcovering 
many Charms in her Soul, as Eyes, Theſe may, per- 
aps, be equa lid by many, of her Sex; but a Taſte ſo 
ne, ſhe enjoys almoſt. without a Rival. Mrs. Lamoge 
confounded, and diſmay'd, and cond ſcarce muſter 
p Spirits enow to deſire her to point out à better 
ſethod of judging, than the Oprnion. of: the Town, 


ou Dinner now coming in, ſuſpended her Reply. 
o After our Repaſt was over, and the Tea on the Ta- 
1 Ile, Mrs r renew'd her Requeſt to Moriſina to 


orrect her Error, and give her a more infallible Me- 
hod. of judging. juſtly of the Poets Performance,. than 
e Applauſe they meet with from the un. 
Madam (anſwer'd Moriſina) I know your Eady- 
hip is an admirable Artiſt at your Needle, and. I 


ve wah, Wonder Len you4ira Nature, when wich 


| 


— — 


and Reptile of the Earth. Now, 
allow the udgment of your — 
or Four- r of even of your E 


- wretched Creature reply*d, that there was ſe 


Art, or or he len or he Te Me be The of 


de put. me: ig 2 batten, L-cow-Alitof ki 


x10 Techn , AAN Abl v. 


that you paint the Fliwewof the Ffeld; the'Biafith 
of the Woods, the Birds ebe Ait, znd the Bk Baß 
—— 


Villages about y to decide the Merit 6f your Pe 
formance & Wow y not, oh their Con 
of your Work, appeal to” erste ne art- ekilfal i 
the Art v Alnd-'vindieite=what you Ha "vn! 
ſhewing the- feveral Stitches to be regulär, 5 
ding to Art; that the Colors are juſt] wing 
infmuating themſelves into each other with ſo ni: 
2 Subtilty, that ir-wowd be a difficult Matter to poi 
out their Sparution, or ſix; where the Union begin 
or where it ends? That rhe Difpoſttion of the Pin 
is to the beſt Advantage, and eine” = — 
ſo well diſſembled, that it mit be a 
Eye, that can diſtinsitln rhe Copy from out 
nal ? Such a Piece, Madam, as Lac ſhen' 
me, the laſt Time I. did my ſelf? che Honour 
waiting on yo 
True (my dear Moriſina, anſwer'd Mrs. Lamode) 

kad the Mortification to heat Abigail 185 an ok 
wild, antiquated Piece of Work of the of $7 
Queen Bj7/+6 thar, which you 10 mngch'a 

afl0d the y Creature, how the: like ſuch, gas Mo 
Stitches, without | Beauty,-or Cder, of prefer it \ 
mine, which was according to the Samplan 
and made ſuch near Approaches to Nagare ? * 


ſhe did nor tom what of Antiquity in the abe 
that made it venerable. That fle vid not know t 


ture of the Colours, the 
much more pleagd with' 2. Zee ſan) 
the old Piece without a 5 7 954 mony d 
the Parts, than with all the pondence and ( 
denance- of mine... I ſwear, my dear, . dr dae - 


Mac 

mei 

1 

me 

but — n f 
Baaty; _ 
Wit 

Pro 

fed 

— 


- —ę— 
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broken her Fingers with my Pan. 1 4m vett, thar 
he inſignificarit Thing cowd ruffle me fo'much,” 
oh! my dear Lamode (cryd Merida) I haveſhr-- 
rizld your into my Party: For my Dear, you muſt 
ardon me, you phy the Part 17 755 Four ſelf, 


nd dechim againſt the Nai of At, and cry up- 
he wild and confusd. Productions of Bliid Fancy, ure 
bigaiÞs darling Ahtig 7 before x beautiful. Piece 
/hich like yonr EzdyThips Work; detives am Admi- 
ble Order, and Hamm from the Obſervation f, 
and following the Lineaments-of Narure, . taught by 
he.Kules- of the Art of Poetry.- For, Madam, Perry in; 
all its Parts, is: an nitation : Propoſing therefore & 
ain End; it muſt have oertain Means of attafning: 


that End, which ate the Rules of Art, as your Lady- 
hipobſerves in guiding your curious Needle, through 
he Flowers, and Foliage of your Work. The gene- 
73] Jud gmem of the Town, is like your Abigailbs, made - 
and form'd on, Fe- ne· ſcay· Quoyn they Know-not-whaty, 
their baattiful Extravagancies, and many ſuch empty. 
Sounds which have no manner of Idea fixt to them. 
Well, well, fair Moeriſina ( faid Mrs. Lamode) if 
yon have any better Way of judging, L. beg. you ler 
us hear it; I vow. I ſhalt be ſurprifiagly leasd with. 
the ingructing Amuſement - from'fo charm * 
Mouth. 11 227 411. ee, ene 
Madam (aſſum'd Tow Trifle with à pert Infipid- 
neſs) your Ladyſhip is infinitely in-the Right, for 
Madam Moriſine, I vow to Gad the fineſt Amuſe- 
ment in the World. rr 
That's a. Taſk. tod difficult (return'd rf for 
me to undertake, L hall leave that to my Spouſe, and. 
ar ee CA DET een 
No, no, my Dear (aſſumd Mrs Lamode} I nevey- 
will. conſent” to thiat, but as v have fonnd Faule 
with my Rude of judzing, pra do me the Juſtice to 
produce your own, Landen, ind his Friend will 
fectly confound us with. Ariftdtle, Au- a. Thonland . 
kad Greet Names Aud for my. | . | 


' k 4 
— _ - cet  —— _ - 


——— 


— 
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tal to all Greeks, . and Romans, whom I ( 
not un | may, perhaps, allow you ſon 
thing of the French, or the Italian, and in Caſe 0 
Neceſſity, perhaps, a Saniard But for your Ari 
ele, and your Horace, I know not what to ſay wlll Ah 
them: They have reign'd long enough; it is Tin u 2 
to put an End to their Authority, = 
Tou muſt (aſſum'd Lauder ) firſt put an End i 
Natwre, and extinguiſh «ll Senſe in Mankind, A ne o 
Model iu Fretry muſt be monſtrouſly . abſurd, and i Th 
wretched Refuge of ignorant Poetefters to ſhelter then Dev 
' own Follies from Cenſuze, Thus Lopen de Vega under Mat 
took to write a New Art of Ppeſie, but he ſucceeded ſi 
in in his Undertaking, that the Book has not bent! 
thought 2 to be. Printed with the reſt of hj 
Works, cornielle. attempted the ſame in -France, but 
what his. Succeſs was, his on Countryman, the ad 
mirable Daien (to ſay nothing of the Academy g 
Seiences) will, diſcover by a Confutation of his len 
rors, with that Clearneſs, and good Judgment, tha 
the Faults. of Corneilles Plays (to remove which ht 
ſet up thoſe New Rules) remain, and ; Ariforle. pr 
ſeryes bis Reputation entire with all Men of fu © 
Senſe, and. ſound Underſtanding. +. 0.40 
,, Horace firſt propoſed this jut Model ( as2 jadiciow 
French Author, juſtly calls it) ro the Remens, and thi 
t Men of the Court of Auguſtus follow'd them 2 
inviolable. Aſter the taking of Cnftantinople by the 
Turks, many of the Greek Authors were tranſported to 
Italy. by the Care, and Intereſt of Coſmo and Lorem Id 
di Medici (the great Reſtorers of ancient Learning 
and PoliteneG after the long Night of Gothick. ani. 
Monkiſh Ignorance and Barbarity) who were follow 
by ſeveral learned Men, who revivd and ſer uy 
Schools of the then forgotten Greek Language 
Hence ſoon aroſe a Multitude of Commentators en 
theſe admirable Rule of Arifforle, of whom. Ft 
mini, and Cafſebvetro had the beit Succeſs. Fath« - 
Sqm. vukiung ov Gon; eee. the Rage" OR - 


— — — — 2 
" — — — 
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| 
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. Dacier has gone far beyond all others of any 
ation in his Notes on this gr my mrs > of Loy 
U ; Laudon had not quite when — 
— 2 * Manilia. * 

Ah! cry'd out Mri.:Lewede, my Dear Manilie, 
zu are the moſt welcome Perſon alive; and you, 
Ir. Tyro, you come to the Relief of the diſtreſsd Da- 
ſel ; I am beſiegd with Giants, and only _ 
owelk can bringme Relief 

The Matter, the. Matter (ſaid TJyro) I am always 
Devote to. the Ladies, eſpecially when in Diſtreſs. 
t how you.can be ſo in the Company of my Friend 
aden, I can't imagine; who is the moſt complai- 
nt Man in the World to the Fair Sex.  Moriſine is 
ch 2 Bibe, that muſt: always retain Laudon in the 
dies Cauſe. 

Ah, Mr. Zyro ! (ery Mrs. Lamode) Landen has de- 
rd againſt me, and ariſina is the moſt. violent 
nemy I have. They have eſpousd the Canſe of the 
itics, to whom I confeſs a mortal Averfion. N 
Nothing but a Jen de Eſprit, I dare be confident 
fſum?d T'yro) Laudon is 2 Man of too gay a Taſte 
> eſpouſe ſeriouſly- the Cauſe of Sowernefs, and il 
ature, .. It is 2 particular Obſervation I have al- 
- e eee 


That is (interrupted Landen) of all Moral, = 
n of Fudgment and Skill in Art is the ſillieſt. For 
you mean 1 critics, you ſhoumd have 
old us fo. Now: as to Pretenders to any Art, or 
bing, without Foundation, they are equally filly, 
or it is want of Underſtanding in them all. The 
wing a ridiculous Character, and then calling it 
Critic, is of no manner of Force againſt the Thing. 
Ab! mx Dear Friend Landes (replyd Thro ) yon 
ave intercepted what I had to day from the charm- 
s Tatler on this Head; for when he has told you 
hat a Critic is the Gillieſt of Morals, he adds his 


Nn. r 


— 


| 
| 
1 
N 
' 
v4 
f 
x 


| «nd Diſpute an "the mbſtrinliiffereiit "Occaſions with # 


* operation He comes upDνν tion in Armour, but wit 


French Writers, without beigg-capable of going 


t1h The Coniplete AN of Foira's; 
af Things," whethds they of «Conſequence: «x woe, be 
* thing, bur with 4 Deſgu of paſſing 1 * 
Wenbe upon it 3 which men i is mevir a Conypan 

but always 4 Cenſor. This makes him areſt upon 


mente. If be offers to ſpeak ur write, that Talent, wi 
obs approve the Work of the orhor Faculties preveits 1 


Weapons ; be ſtunds in Safety; but can gain xv Glam. 
Aud a little aer — M chorbugh: Crivic © 4 ſin 
Puritan in the polite Worſd. Aran Enthuſiaſt it Its 
Mien fumbles at the ordinary Oocunrences oft Life, if 
ramnot quote Scripture Examples on the Occaſton; ſa Wi He 
Critic is never ſafe in his Specel or Writing, 'withou Wi A. 
bas among the celebrated Writers an 'Autbovity for 3 
Truth of his Sentence. 77 

Vo need go no farther ( ſaid 10. N a 


very dry ridicule on the Maracter, Wirhaut the oli 


Shadow of Reaſon.' But Mr. uach not it h ſtandii ite 
ſelf, not only in his eighth and ninth Taler, | but Wreck 
ſeveral] others; nay,- indeed his whole Buf 
ſeems to be à Critic on the Manners of Menz a hy 
der thing to determine, than the Rules of An; 0 fa 
leſs he would ſnhelter himfelf under the Name of olle 
for, which is one, who paſſes Judgment on ſane 
thing, and ſo comes to the fume Poing. But ben. ori 
cannotiomit one think, WhnAh and he attacks n ic}, 
than once in the Courſe of hin Writing: zz andiwhil 
Pam afraid his Enemies will ay diſcovers hin 
be a moſt abanded dam. And this is that 
Critics guide chemſelves by what. they find in Mut 


high as the Original Great vr Lain Maſters. I aic 
1. am ſotiy I tunſt a Oh a vrt of Refuge er 
dantry, as if ther Werelxenlly ung ng Merck 
to the Art, to umilerſtand- Ger ena. MA Me 
oertainly can condemn che Reafoir of wt we nic 
in French; aud yer it is. the Regſen of the, ching, tao 


- 
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dt che Language it is written in, that maberũt va- 
able. But in Dppoſition ta the Spechators, and T- 
s, fiequent Cenſure of the Freu Critics: I muſt ob- 
rve firſt, that fo great a Poet, aud Judge of Poetry, 
3 -my Lord Roſeommin had no — — * 

ich Vricers, in his R en tranfiated W 


hen Prance had brarbed "after ante Þ 

Hd Peace,\und Conyucfh, crowh'd wy frogs nabe 

There ( ereltivvated try 4 Royal Hand — 

— crew faſt, and ſpread, beſt the Lend: 

The choiceft Books, thrat Rome or Greece have neun 

2 Her — — — — ey ru L 
And Europe owleage t 2 

ab by their g Laune, innen rr 

0 1 Nati 

I muſt ſecondly remank, that preſerv d 

dliteneſs in all their Euer and ier 

ie ne (ientlamen, and Men of a fixe Tue, cho“ 

n erfectly fxill d in all the meceſſary . Cnticiſms of the 

reek and Roman Language 3, whereas Voſfus, (T mean: 

ard, not Iſuae, who is much moe pollre) Kali- 


a Sr, and many of our Engliſh Men of Learning, have 
3 fir 1ot themſelyes ih verbaliCeiticiſms, or in mere 
f cenections of Qpinions, char Nh err. diſtinguiſn 

ſa und ſeldom obſerve! er 5 but give us Au- 


ben ority ou Auchorfryy in a dry, jujune Manner, 
ichout drawing any valuable Dostane from what. 

ey have taken the Pais to give from the Antients. 
de French, on the contrary, burthen not our m- 
nor confound our , by Multiplicity of 
uotations, bat give us the Yolad Doctrine they have 
vn from them, and the infaperable Neuf un 
hich they are fonnded. They dwell: not on the 
deer ral Criticiſus o Word, bur penetrate- 
rcher i he Ref, ad Senf, and of 
e Autheirt j and give n Lighc our of Obſeuriry,. 
hich ſome have-tnvolwl the Antients in. What 
eaſon therefore has any Man to object, as an Odium, 
| our 


. 
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our conſulting the French Authors, when he, or 
Collegues, ſhall write like them: I dare engage 
Ingenious will be oblig'd to them, and conſult the 
without the French. There is — — 
ridiculous as the Praiſes given Ho I Wii 

the Dutch, moſt of the Italran, — Writ 
but Boſſi and Dacier, to the Honour of wo Coun 
— into the true Merits of thoſe great Poen 
their Defign, &. Dionyfius Halicarnaſſæus indeed, 
long ago has hit right in praifing Homer's Conn 
vance, and Deſign, as well as the Grearneſ, and 
jeſty, of his Expreſſion, and the lively and paſſia 
ate Motions of the Sentiments. But I think you 
dies ought to declare againſt them, and all otlters, whe 
they are for depriving you of all Reſource, by a 
fining all Knowledge to Greek and Latin, .Languy 
vou are not ſo familiar witk as French. 

Nay, I confeſs (aid Mrs. Lemode } I am not oft 
party i in that, I am+ia profeſgd admirer. of the Fre 
Tengue, and whoever: runs that ann 1 ſhall d 
againſt him. 
As for what Tongue it is in ( * Manilia) 

matters not, but Criticiſm it ſelf is the thing-thatt 
Tatler falls upon; and good Lord, indeed, what al 
gure does Sir Timothy Title make in the Tuatlers ? ( 
would think, that of Wit, wowd ever a 
that, have deſcende n the Name of a Critic. 
Oh! Madam aid there is nothing m 
eaſie, than for a Groteſque Painter to clap Aſſes E 
on the Head of a Socrates, yet that wou'd betray! 
Ignorance, Folly, or Impudence of the Painter, but 
any Defect in that wiſe Athenian. If the Tatler ( 
gd by. thoſe, and ſome other Stroaks of the | 
Nature, to ridicule & iticaſtert, and impudent P 
ders to Judgment, he 

to affix the Infamy he 

but have plainly, and 

rween them; otherwiſe t 


his own Head, for ridiculing Judg mem, wich 
wu 


ha 
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hich nothing ever was, or ever can be, well and 
or Nau perform'd either in Painting or | 
Bleſs me! (cry'd Manilis ) you infinitely ſurprize | 
e to hear you oppoſe the Sentiments of a Paper that 
nviſn'd the Town, and almoſt reconciÞd Parties in 
Praiſe, that ww oppoſite in every thing elſe. 
8 omen, direct our Judgments, if 
ſuch celebrated Guides, we are led aſtray ? 
et: WH By Reaſon, and Nature, Madam (reply'd Laudon). 
r it is only when theſe Authors deſert them, that 
onWey become contemptible to the judicions. 
Well, but (faid Tyro ) if you will © allow the 
uthority of, the Tat «tors, and- the lik 
ope you will yield les Serie William Temple,” | 
wil For my Part (reply*d Landen) I cannot allow any 
n's Authority againſt Reaſon and Truth; and if Ar 
liam has advancd any thing that is fo, I hall 
take no Scruple in diſſenting from him. 
It is in his Eſſay wpon Nerry ( aſſur'd Thro) and 
ter he has given his Sentiments at large, he draws, 
wvards a Conclufion in theſe Words, againſt the 
wles, on which your Criticiſm is baile.” The Truth is 
ſays he) there is ſomething in the Genius of Poetry 
t /ibertine to be conſimd to ſo many Rales, and whoever, 
; a ves about to ſiabject it to ſuch — loſes both its 
pirit and Grace, which are ever Native, and never 
arned out of the beſt Maſters, Then he concludes this 
Point the French, and. our Critics, in theſe 
ords. It w be too mach Morrifction to theſe great 
bitrery Rulers _—_ rench Writers, and oxir. ow! 
N the 4 hot have been form d 
y their Rules; 2 Honour they have recei vd in the 
orld, or the Pleaſure they have Maakind. Bac t to 
fert them, I do net know 2 was any pat a regs then 
x Greece, after tbe Rules of down by 
iſtotle; nor in Rome, after tho 711 He Horace, which yet 
one of our Moderns.pretend to. have wy apa Perhaps 
heocritus 4 —— may te alledg'd againſt this 
Wt * 3 bar _ frft Herd no farther. than i Idyls is 


/ 
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Eclogues, and the left, tho) be muſt be own for 4 
11 Genius, and to have male ſome 75 
Flights, yet he W Foo un- te -Mimſelf, und bis M 
to 2 that his Faults are too foted to allow his 1 
teres. After all, the whmoſt that can Lei atchjev 
any Rules in this Art, is but to hinder ſome Men From | 
Na bit nor to mate any one 4 very $ood on 

think, tharwhat Sir Willizm has here urg'd, is 
lain'againfl your Rules, and triticifms, as any” hi 
In the Tatters, SpetFators, or the reſt. 
I grant it ( rep Lauder ) bur with no more Re 
Ton, than thoſe Authors have luilt on; ty; wi 
this Viſkiraniages that Fir William eicher Wa 
contradicts himfelf, or makes uſe of Wordt, whi 
have no manner bf Meaning at all, which a | 
word be fitffcient to deſtroy his Authority with an 
indifferent Judge. Let us therefore hear Sir Willi 
—_ — own, proper Perſon, and in the very ſame Eſg 
Invention 4 ba: the Mother + Poetry, x 

this © 2 is {he ul others born naked, and muſt be n 
bd with Care, cloath'd with Exuttniſs, and Elegat 
educated with Induſtry, inſtructeil with Art, prev 

E 7 cation, correctel with. Severity, aud accomplifi 

Labour, and Time; before ' it arrives at any gte 
Perfettion or ” Growth, it is Certain” that no Compoſition 
quires ſo many. Jeverdl Ingredients, and of more differ 
Sorts, #han this Nor uhat to excel in any Qualities, the 
Are neceſſary ſo many Gifts" Kane? an fo many * 
ꝓrovemems 9 LA an in — Br 
the Forte of Wit, all Poet TAE KEN an Jung: 


without te Sen 7 Jade nen is ie ghd 25 


Naga. 
Tie ou find Sir ina 3 perfection a 
Moro ir be inſtructed by Art; but if he meal 
9 hing by Art, he means what every Body in thi 
World'means by it, that ever made uſe of that Won 
on ary Docafion, NO every Art In its Very Coir 
Nirdczon propoſes fone certain Enid. t6 obtain, ant 
Come certain Alan df obtaining that 'Ead 3 "Rd 


sin the Art of Petry, 25 well as in all others 
what we call, the Miles of the Art., So that to; 


llow of its Rates is down - right Nonſenſe;; or, 


Exd, hct 3s equally abſurd and ridiculous, 
e wowd aſcribe all to Fang in Poetry, to what 


the other neceſſary Qualities of a Poet to arrive, 
berfection 7 What mean the nomiſhing / it with 
, cloathing ar with Swatngſs and Elegance 31 eds 
ng. it with Andaſiry; inſtructing it with Are 3, 
roving it with Application; but above all, cor 
it with Severity ? What: mnt Faq be ſevere, 
arc)? Muſt the Heat of Fan be accomplifh'd; 
Labour and Time? What will, Feng, without 
rment, be wild and extravagant, and yet no Rules 


y, or Grains of Poetry; is, not ahis to confine it. 
ertain Rules? Or is it to be confimd, and nt 
nd; regulated by z:and yet free from 
Curb? Theſe are the Contradictions of the Ene- 
of the Rules, Or is the Judgment to be without, 
certain Direction, and only the effect of che par- 
ar Writer's Notion, ho 45: correcting his own. 
k ? But how: will: Sir William, or any. Advocate. 
is, diſtinguiſh between Ranch and gent Ja 


What is their Diſtinction, and how we ſhall 
the Acts of the one from the other without 
g ſome Rules? | Bur if they find themfelves, re- 
to a Necedlity of making ſome Standard of Judg- 
let them ſhew that the Fancy or Genius will be 
onfin'd by them, than by thoſe already in Force, 
acknowledge by all che learned of 31] ;Natians, 
2000 Years; Lam afraid chat his Rule which, 


ale Pury Joie ite Siri, and Grecey as thoſe of. 
le : 9 
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of the Neceſſity af An, and at the ame time 
ropoſing an nd, without any Aſeuns of attaining 


doſe All this Pomp of Expreſſion, in the diſplay- 


rect this will and extravagant Quality, of Wit?, | 
if All theſe Pains are to lie taken rd regulate the, 


Matter, and ſhew where their Duties axe baunnd- 


ire ſo much Application and Severity, are a8 likel , 
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| Ariſtotle; and the reſt of the Critic, 80 that if 
Genius 1 too libertim 
it, to be conſind to ſo' man 

Sees about to ſubj it #0 #55 
Spirit, and Grace, 

no ly rut 


2 150 . —— ä 
e. have given the World admirable <7 
raining. Thar is falſe, if juſtly confiderd : 
ing to the Genius cf the Nation, that have writ 
regularly and irregularly, Let us take France, wi 
he attacks, Are the regular Pieces of that People 
valuable. than thoſe which are irregu/ar, and on 
contrary? Are not Boileau, Racine, and the like, n 
entertaining to them than Alexander Hardy, du! 
or the like? I think all France will give the Prin 
the former; and if ſo, how have the Rules in 
the Poetical Produdtions of France? Nay, Corneilla hi 
ſelf, when he began to write after the Model of | 
45, found by his on good Senſe, that Rules wen 
cefſary ; and before he had inform®d his Underſt 
ing, by the Study of Ariſtotle, he-form'd ſome gt 
ral Procepts to guide his F acy from thoſe Abſurd | 
| high his — for want of ſuch He 
But no great Net in Greece or. Rome, 4 
the Publication of — Bonler of - Ariſtotle an Hor 
This is begging the Queſtion: with a Vengeance; 
I wonder that Sir William, who appeals to the 
Volumes loft in che Prolemare' Library, | againſt | 
Moderns, in his firſt Eſſay, ſhould pronounce ſo 
matically in this Point, fince it is as certain, 
many great Poets, as well as other Authors, perl 
either there, or in the Havock of Time! But wi 
does lie think of Menander and all the: Authors off 
new Comedy, given us, in ſome oe, wag” 


and eee is it probable, that. Aube 
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er encouraged Tragedy more than Comedy, had no 
raric Poets of Worth after Euripides, Agatho, Pilydes, 
7 the reſt that preceded Ariſtotle ?* But the moſt 
mlucky thing that could befal this Inſtance of our 
ayer, is that Virgil, that ſupreme Genius, was after 
riſtotle, coremporary with Horace, and as well ac- 
Uinted with the Fountain of Criticiſm, as Horace hi m- 
If; nay, and has viſibly obſerved the Rules of Art- 
He, in his Tneis. After this, what need we look 
to a bare Liſt of Names of ſeveral eminent Poets 
at 1iv'd after Mrace, tho) their Works be soſt? 
'hat may we think of Varius and Tucca, to whom 
rei ſubmitted his Works? Were they ignorant of 
Rules which Virgil follow'd? Muſt we, becauſe 
de Works of many more, and thoſe eminent in their 
ime, are perith\d, conclude they were not good Po- 
s That wowd prove that all thoſe who have 
ach'd our Days are good, and that would eſtabliſh 
wean in ſpite of what the Knight has ſaid againſt ' 
im. For if, in Reality, Lucan be not a good Poet, 
is becauſe he has not follow'd the ſame Rules that 
gil did. The ſame may be ſaid of Statites, Silius 
licus, and ſome other Roman Authors that are (till 
tant, and yet never thought good Poets by the ju- 
cious Part of the World, in any Nation where they 
ave found Readers, 

Painting is an Art that requires a Genius, and yet 
nnot be juſtly perform'd without the Rules of Art. 
he Proportion of a Man ſtanding upriglit, is eight 
mes the Length of his Heads The Arms hanging 
aight down, reach within a Span of the Knee: 
Hand muſt be the Length of the Face, and the 
ms extended make che juſt Length of the wholz 
ddy. Theſe, and an Hundred more Rules muſt be 
own to, and follow?d hy every Painter, tho) of ne- 
r ſo exalted a Genins, or Guffo, which can never 
ſtify him in breaking any of the Rules; for thoſe 
Painting, as well as thoſe of Poetry, are Nature, 
new us its juſt Ligeaments, by which every 

F Judge 
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Judge may know the Excellence or Defect of the p 


former. 1 
Thus in Landskip the Painter ought to be ſkilbd! a 
Perſpective, elſe can he never know the*Proportiouliil © 
in regard of the Diſtances, and the like. The kno 4 
ing of thoſe Rules alone will not make a painm - 
without both a Genius and Practice; and in the ſam a 
Manner, the Rules'of Poetry are neceſſary to the fo 5 
ming all valuable Poems, but they are not able = 
make a Poet without Genius and Practice too. ' 
In all the fine Arts indeed, there has a Groteſ * 
and Gothique Taſte prevaild, which reliſhes evil. ' 
thing that is not natural. Thus, in general, we) * 
fer the Japan Pictures for the Furniture of our Room: 20 
to the fine Prints of the Audrands, Simoneans; Edlind * 
and the reſt of the great Maſters; and by the ſan - 
abandowd-Guſts, we encourage Opera's and Farces, 5 
fore Comedies and Tragedies. 3 
A modern Wit has a very great Averſion to Ar 6 
And Sciences, and with an Air of Sufficience, avo = 
his Zeal for Ignorance. .* But as his Fancy only gover of 


him, ſo are his Productions moſt commonly fil 
crude, indigeſted things, . iłe ck Mens Dreams, will 
out either Head or Tail. If you chance to mentiat 
Art, he cries out, you are a Critic, an ill-natur'd 1 
fon; that Nature is not to be ty'd up to Order, Ham 
ny, Beauty of Deſign; as if Confuſion were the on 
Perfection. When they ſpeak of a Play, the hight 
Praiſe they give it, in their Approbation, is, that | 
is fine Language, like Mr. Wycherly s Lover, that cou 
find nothing about his Miſtreſs to praiſe, but the I 
of her Ear, and her Elbow. So that moſt of our fit 
ceſsful Pets ought ro be aſhamed of the Applal 
they obtain, as Lucian was when he wrote his Z-wui 
finding ir to be paid to the Novelty, and Neatuels0 
the Expreſſion, and not to the Judgment of his M 
thod, and the like. 2 
But our Wits and Lucian are not of a Piece. I wo. 
fain know of them whethe. Architecture, S:atu 
Muſs 
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uſic, can be exceINd in by any one who is not a per- 
ct Maſter of the eftabliſh'd Rules of either of them? 
nd then I will yield, that Perfection in Petry may 
» artain'd without knowing any thing of the Art. 
The Tatler has been pleaſed to call the Critics, Puri- 
ems, whereas they are of the eſtabliſhed Church; but 
ie Gentlemen that are againſt them, are the true Fa- 
ticks in Poetry, againſt Order and Decency, the Ef- 
ct of it. 

It is, as I have obſerved, urged againſt Criticiſm, 
r the Rules of Art, that a too regular Adherence to 
ie Forms and Meaſures of them, is a Reſtraint on a 
riter's Invention, and does more Harm than Good in 
ompoſition. For that the Imagination cannot ſo 
eely diffuſe and expand it ſelf, when it is oblig'd to 
ny Bounds or Limits whatever. This Argument is 
metimes illuſtrated and ſupported by that famous 
xample of an ungovernable Genius in Heroic Virtue 
mean Alexander the Great, whoſe vaſt Ambition 
ever faiPd to hurry him beyond the due Meaſures of 
onduct, uron which very Account, ſay they, his 
xploits had always in them ſomething wonderfully 
rprizing and aſtoniſhing, Whereas, Ceſar's Acti- 
ne that were more cool, deliberate, and proporti- 
1 to the Rules of Prudence and Policy, never give 
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* + ſuch a ſublime, exalted Idea of his Fortitude, as 
1 e muſt neceſſarily entertain of the Greek Heroes. 
— Friends too of our great Dramatic Writer Shake- 
1 


ear will not be 'perſwaded, but that even his mon- 
raus Irregularities were conducive to thoſe ſhining 
eauties which abound in moſt of his Plays: And 
at if he had bren more a Criric, he had been leſs a 
bet; that is, if he had known more of Nature 
h ich only the Rules teach) he would have toucl”d 
er leſs, But I ſay, that notwithſtanding this Plea» 
re given by Alexander's Drede, good Conduct in 
ar is no Hindrance to the boldeſt Undertakings. 
rany one that knows Eiſtory, knows, that with- 
it it, Ceſar's Archievemenis had never been fo glo- 
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my Lord Roſcommon, not only by his giving us a V 
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„ri eus, nor moſt of Aland ta. Wheſe Aton ifhi 


he latter, betrayad (many of them atleaſt) mon 
Poelhardineft than Valour. Aud a due Obſervatit 
of natural Rules, that is, à ſtrict Attendance ta ti 
iRules of Nature aud Reaſon, can never embarraſs 
clogg an Authorf's Fancy, but rather enlarge and e 
tend it, They might as wellurge, that good 
wholeſome Laws that enjoin aorth ing but what ar 
tional Nature would otherwiſe. oblige us to, u 
away the Liberty of Mankind, whereas they are th 
very Life and Security of it. | 

But againſt Sir Wifiam Temple, the Tatlers, 2 
other Enemies tothe Rules, I {hall give you rhe Oni 
nion of a much greater Man, in his Way, I m 


ſion of the Art of Poetry of Horace, but from his Ef 
on Tranſtated Ferſe, in the very firſt Lines. 


Happy that Author whoſe correct Eu 

Revives ſo well our old Horatian Way; 
Ani:happy theſe who (if concurring Stars 
Predeſtinate them to Poetic Wars) 
ith Pains and Leiſure Ly ſnch Precep $ write, 
And learn to uſe their Arms before they fight. 


Far this Introduction is not only a juſt Commend 
tion of the Eſſay on Þyetry, which contains admirabl 
Rules in chat Art, but a Recommendation of Rules i 
Zeneral. And Mr. Waller, in his Verſes before hi 
Lordſhip's Tranſlation of Horace's Art of Pret 
cells us, 9 5 

Britain whoſe Genius is in Verſe expreſh, 

Bold and ſublime, but negligentiy d 
Recommends the Study and Obſervation of the! 
to our Authors, which will ſhew the Art of Crit 
«iſm to be the Art of inducing proportion Wonders, 
Maller expreſſes it, | 2 


- 


”Y He that proportion'd Wonders can diſeleſe,- 

Iy At once Ee al his Fudgment ew. 

xr Fancy and Judgment muſt join in every great Po-- 
, as Courage and Judgment in every great General ; 
r where either is wanting, the other is uſtleſs, or 
f ſmall Value, Fancy is what we generally call 
ature, Or 2 Genins; Judgment is what we mean by 
rr, the Union of which in one Man makes a com- 
ere Poet. 


aye made a Convert of you from that Vague and 

conſiſtent Notion to Regularity, Form; and Order, 
bich is what the. Rufes pretend to teach, and not a 
mus, which muſt indeed be born with you, or you 

in find but little Ad vantage from the Rules, Man 
light perhaps live without the Rules and Maxims of 
vernment, but under all choſe Inconveniences that 

uſt render Life as unpleaſant as unſecute, hut by the 
les of Art (as I may call them) Men live in Socie- 
„with all the Harmony of tubordinarion y ; aud 


Poetry, Nature may inform ſome one great Genius 
give us ſome fine Things, as ſhe may inſpire ſome 
w. M-n to follow her Laws, in their wild, unculti- 
ared Way of Living, like ſome of the Weſt Indians; 
u then even that one great Genius will be apt to 
ound in mont raus Abſurdities, and incongrucus Extra- 
egancies, which cau only be avoided by the conſtant 
id nnalterable Rules of Reaſon. _ dn 

Here Laudon gave over ſpeaking, and after a little 
aule, 7yro made this Reply, I confeſs, that from 
hat you have urg'd, there ſeems to me a Neceſſity 
f the Poer's propoſing to himſelf ſome Meaſutes or 
ules of Conduct in what he performs, which is che 
oper Taſk of Audgment, '. Burl cannot from thence * 
onclude, that therefore the arbitrary Dictates of eve- 
y lower Humour that uſurps the Authority of a Cris © 
© ſhould be of any Force againſt a Poem that has 
Kev the. general Applinſe of the World. . Whew + 


F-3. 
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I hope therefore (concluded TLaudox to Tyre) that 1 


ery Part contributes to the Beauty of the Whole: So 
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I hear of any Piece of Criticiſm, I generally enquin 
for the Author's Name; and if he have not perforni( 
any thing himſelf, or not-any thing well, and wit 
the publick Approbation, I never give my (elf i 
Trouble of reading him over. 

And I (aſſum'd Laudon) when T find any Writing 
er Speaking againſt Criticiſm, preſently examine wh 
ther he has not written ſomething that, how ſucceſ 
ful ſoever, will not ſtand the Teſt of Reaſon and A 
And I never once faiPd in finding, that his refuſing 
the Judgment of the Critic, was causd by the ral 

?tect of his Writing, which was indeed qualify 
tor the Vogue of the Town, but not for the Taſte d 
the Judicious. And therefore he diſowm the A 
thority of the Court, becauſe he was ſure there n 
meet with Condemnation. The Rules of Criticiſm x 
known, and fixt by Ariffotle, Horace, Dacier, Bf 
and others; and tho) a Man may not lave perform\ 
Þimſ-If, yet by them he may be a very good Judget 
another's Performance, As in Painting there are 
great many Gentlemen, and Perſons of Diſtinctie 
and Quality, who ſcarce ever drew a Stroke, who at 

| very good Judges of the Performances. of - Painte 
and can diſtinguiſh between the ſeveral Hands th 
have given us the nobleſt Pieces of Painting, 
that I would never reje& a Piece of Criticiſm for thi 
Name of the Author, but for the Defe& of what bd 
advances; for if à new Author gives you Reaſon ie 
what he ſays, you are obliged to ſubmir to the D 
termination, or to be an Enemy to Reaſon, 

Another thing I muſt obſerve, is, that not one d 
theſe Gentlemen who profeſs their Enmity to, 9 
Contempt of a true Critic, but has ſhewn himſelf 
meer Criticafter, when he has fallen upon rhe Subjeck 
2 meer Piece-Broker of Parnaſſus, and reaches no fu 
ther than Words and Sentences; dealing in the ve! 
Scraps of Poetry; a Couplet, an Expreſſion is the u 
molt he pretends to. But for a Deſigu, or comply 
Poem, to meddle with it, he accounts nr 


Impolition, x 


| 
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Gerhard voſſus, à Mari of conſummate Learning, 


Nquy 
d a very good Critic, is entirely againſt this Notion; 


Ormy 


vi his prefice to his Poetical Inſtitutions, Some, per- 
H ps (ſays he) would wiſh, that 4 Work of this Nature 


riting 

wh 
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ered Office 2 the Muſes, who might before have been ſeen 
their = inflam'd with the Poetical Enthuſiaſm. Had 
ny one made this Objection to Lilius Giraldus of Ferrara, 
he moſt learned of the Tralians of his Age, when he wrote 
pme things of the Art of Poetry, and more on the Poets, he 
ould have anſwer'd in the ſame Words, which we find in 
is firſt. Dialogue of his Hiſtory of the Poets. „It is an 
old Opinion of Plato, that thoſe have Jlikewife a 
Share in the Poetic Fire, who interpret the Verſes 
of the Poets, and may therefore put in their Claim 
to the Title of Poets. For Panetws, the Philoſopher, 


Bf for this Reaſon gave the Name of Prophet, or Po- 
orm et, to Ariſtarchus, and Atheneus ſays the ſame, Yet 
Age d not arrogate to my ſelf, for this Reaſon, the Ne- 
art i; Fury or Genius, and a little more to the ſame Pur- 


pole, But ſetting this aſide, I ſhall rather ſay, that no 
ne ought to write Poetically but Poets; but that the Subject 

writing on the Nature and Rules of that Art, is rather 
he Buſineſs of a Philoſopher. For this I might quote Ariſto- 
le, who, the) he was not à celebrated Poet, was, however, 
minent for his Know/edge of all Arts and Sciences, and 
han whom no one ever diſcover'd a greater Penetration and 
curacy in the Nature of every Kind of Poeſy, It is cer» 
ain, that he in thoſe Diſcoveries left thoſe great Poets 
orace and Vida much behind him in Excellence, tho" they 
pain'd no ſmall Help from the Works of Ariſtotle on this 


, Rub ject. Nor can I for the latter find a better Excuſe for 
ſelf i bcir falling ſhort of the Philoſopher, than that Ariſtotle 
ect ne exceeded the Bounds of human Capacity in bis Un- 


lerſtanding and Learning of every Kind; and that it is fav 
more eaſy to write of the Rules of Art in Proſe, than in 
erſe: To ſay nothing of the different Readers that they 
rrit to, the Philoſopher to the ſubtil Wits of Greece, theſe 
their Countrymen. 4 little elevated above the Vulgar. 

T : _ - Far- 


id been undertaken by ſome one that was admitted to the 
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Iunther, Imuft obſerve, that the Judges who moro in 
to decide of Po ical Performances in . Alerand ˖ 
and Rome, mere not fo much eminent Poets, «s Men | 
unde the Nature and Genie of Poetry,_Stc, 

This I think ſufficient to ſhew, on how falſe 
Rottom that Maxim is built, which you, Tyre, i 
troduced, tho* borrow from the Spectators or Tale 
of reading, or not reading 2 critie, as you hear 
whether he had, or had not written any thing hin 
ſelf, For that "Rule would have rejected Longin 
bimſelf, on whom thoſe Papers ſeem to lay fon 
Screſs, * may, I confeſe, be anſwered as to Arifteth 
that he was a Poet as well ns 4 Philoſopher, th 
being a traditionary Account, that he writ abo 
40000 Verſes, But it will hold of Longines, and th 
Judges juſt quoted by Yeſſpus, as of Lilius Giraldus, aul 
Veſſius, Bacier, and Beſſu; nay, and in ſome Meaſi 
of Ariftotle.: For tho? there may be a Fragment of hi 
Poetry yet extant, and tho? he might have write 
many Odes, Elegies, or the like, yet we do not find 
that ever he writ a Tragedy, or Epre, Poem; and y 
his Criticiſms are chiefly on thoſe two Kinds of Pe 
y. But then Horace himſelf is againft this falſe Ne 
tion, that none but a Poet ſhould criricize on a Poet 
in his Art of Poetzy, as Engliſhed by the Lord Bi 
mmon. W 


Tet without Writing I may teach to write, 

+ Tell what the Duty of « Poet be 3 > 1 
Wherein his Wealth and Ornament , 
And ben be may be form\d, &c. 


Allowing what you have urg'd (ſaid: Tyr) i in t 
"Main, yet I fee no Reaſon why we ſhould be wholly 


guided by the Ancients, Phe Moderns have the AG 
vantage of having the Works of the Ancients, ant 
therefore ſhould excel them. The Englifþ have lile 
wiſe another Benefit, of having the Tranflations d 
* the Maderns of any 2 of n 

hes 
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ere police Learning Has flourith'd: Ten T betese 
may ſay, that our Countrymen have ſre wil Wir 

d Genius equal to the greateſt of Greec And Nonne. 
hoſe indeed wert the firft Närſeries of Art ant Wit. 

r my Part, I th not convinced of het Divinity df) 
voſe oll Heroes in Poëtry; and f think that he wie 
olizes tllem to that Degree, muſt be blinded by the 
louds of Incenfe that are offered to them by te af 
fed Bigorry of Aftet- Ages They certainly Were 
ſen of great Genius, and 42 Wonders for the 
imes they wric in; bitt I think, if they had done? 
f, they woull not have wanted Admiration in our? - 
yt. Yer I cannot bear it, that becanſy they were 
ok'd on as rhe chief in theit owt Time, they” 7 
hould be thought ſo of all rhe Ages ro come. If A2 
ontempr of, and Itreverence to the Anuicietits, be, © 
ought injarious to their Merit, it cannot wir ju! 
ice be thought juſt to diſcover a Neglec and Count 
mpt of the Moderns; for that muſt make Men of?” - 
mirable Parts chuſe rather to be ſtill and idle, zud 
ury their Talents in Obſcurity, than venture to come 
to the Light. where they are ſure to have their 
erformances meet with open Tnjuſtice. This war 
ge Caſe of the Auchors in the Time of Auguffus, off 
hich Horace complains, when his Contempomries 
rere for condemning every thing, not becauſf If 
rform'd, but becauſe it was Modern, - ah {4 _- 
What you have urg'd (ſaid I): Sir, ſeeme to me Gut ' 

f the Queffion at this Time. We are not for etclu? 
ing the Moderns from their Merits, but inſiſt, that 

o Modern has any Merit but what he owes to the“ 
tnles and Precedents of the Ancients :- We are aſſer- 
ing the Neceffity and Uſe of the Rules of Art eſta 
iſhed by the Ancients; and till you have confated. 
bem, what has been ſaid remains in full Force. 

If you have any modern Critic who has gone on 4 
ifferent Foot from the Ancient, you ſhould pro- 
ce N im; and not only ſo, but juſtify thoſe Hartz 
x which he Giflens from Ariforle or his beſt Com 
r menta- 


* 


de able to give you a ſatisfaftory Anſwer, 
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mentators. ; We have had ſome Attempts made at 0 
ticiſm in the SpefFators, Guardians, &c. but they han 

roceeded no farther than Words, and the ſubſervien 

rts. to Poetry, but never durſt advance to the Dif: 
poſition of the Parts, and an CEconomy of an entin 
Poem, except in the excellent Examination of Milt, 
which is every where directed by the Rules of Arif 
the, and the receiv*d Critics. 

As it is the laſt Perfection in Painting, rightly to 
order and diſpoſe of things, fo it is in Poetry. Thi 
Order and Diſpoſition muſt be obſerv'd as well int 
Picture of one Figure, as in one of many. The Nx 
ture of Man, ſays Xenophon, can name nothing ſo fair 
and uſeful as Order; a confugd Piece of Work can 
never deſerve admintion. Thoſe things only affeſt 
ue, in which every Part is not only perfect in 1t (elf, 
but alſo well diſpoſed by a natural Connection. Ns 
ture ir ſelf ſeems to be upheld by Order, and fa are all 
things elſe which are ſubject to the ſame Cauſe, The 
Sun, Moon, and Stars have gone their eternal Round: 
by Ru'e, and in Order; and yet certainly they, mul 
be allow'd to be beautiful, and more charming than 
they could have been withour it. 

I confeſs (reply'd Zyro) I have not yet thought 
enough of this Matter to eſtabliſh our Rules, But! 
can't perſwade my ſelf but that 1s a Work to be eff 
Qed by Pains and Leiſure, | 

Since. then, Sir, (ſaid D yon are not ſurniſhi 
with a new Syſtem, give me Leave to unge from thy 
admirable Dacier his Reaſons why that of Ariſtotle i 
to be admitted; and if you have any Objections 9 
make upon hearing that, I do not doubt but I ſhall 


= the Injuſtice of Men gave fon for the mi: 
Xing of Laws; fo the Decay of Arts, and the Fault 


committed in them, brought 1 inaN eceſſity of mak 
af Rules, and of reviving them. But to prevent the 
Objeftious of ſome who diſdain to be confin'd to any 
Rulez, but thoſe of their own Fancy, it ſeems to me 
#. pu & - | 2+ * 9 5 1 ver] 


* 
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neceſſary. to prove, not only, that Poetry is an 
rt, but that this Art 1s. known, and its Rules be cer 
inly thoſe of Ariſtotle, that it is impoſſible to ſuc- 
ed in this Art by any other Ways. Having prov'd 
vis Point, I ſhall examine the two Conſequences 
hich naturally follow. Firſt, that the Rules - and 
hat pleaſes, are never contrary" to one another, and 
hat you can never obtain the latter, that is, you can 
ever pleaſe, without the former, that is the Rules. 
condly, that Poeſy being an Art can never be preju- 


icial to Mankind; and that it was invented and 
N. prov'd only for their Advantage. { 
t This Method obliges me #0 trace Poetry from its 


cu riginal, to ſhew, that it was the Daughter of Reli- 
fe4Wion; that, in Proceſs of time, it was debanch'd 
(c10, nd vitiated; and laſtly, that it was brought under 
Nie Rules of Art, which aſſiſted in the Corxecting. 
+» all Wc Failures of Nature. Nail, mil 
Te God, touch'd with Compaſſion for the Miſery of. 


en, who were ohlig d to toil. and labour for their 


mulWibliſtance, inſtituted Days of Feſtival to give them 
thufeſt and Ceſſation from their Work; ordaining the 

fering Sacrifices to himſelf, as a juſt Thankſgi- 
ught ing for the Bleflings receiv'd from his Bounty. This 
uc (NS Truth which was, and is acknowledg'd by: the- 


thens themſelves. For they not only imitated 
eſe Days of Feſtival and Reft,. hut always ſpoke Ob; 


in em as a Gift of the immortal Gods, who having 
n the Wanted a Time of Repoſe, requiz'd ſome Teftimony!z | 


f their Gratitude for the Benefit. . % Iii 
The firſt Feſtivals.of the Antients were in this Man- 
er; they aſſembled at certain Times, eſpecially in the 
un, after the gathering in of. the Emits of the: 
arth, ro rejoice, and offer the moſt valuable, and 
hoice of them to- God. And this was itz that firſt: 
Rue Birtly to Poetry. For Men who: are naturallſ en- 
an'd to the Imitation and Muſic, employ" theis. Ta- 
us to ſing the Praiſes of that particular God whom- 
19d wg 26 1,” the 
ren | Ty = ; 3 


| 


If they had always kept to An Sim 
ei ty, al the Poetry-we ſhowd have had, won't} 
only been Hywns and Songs of Thankſgiving 
Praife, as we find among the Ifredirtes and tus int 
Old Teſtament: But it was very diſncult, or ra 
impoſſible, that Wiſdam and Purity ſhould reign lo 
in tlie Aſſemblies of the Htatbens, They ſoon miugly 
the Praiſes of Men, 'with thoſe of their Gods ; a 
at haſt came to the filling of their Poems vri t bitin 
Setires, which they ſung to one another ar their dry 
ken Meetings. Thus Derry; was entirely Corruptec 
the preſent carrying very few Marks of Religion, er 
in our 2 — ng 

The Poets, that follow'd, and w o (properly {; 
ing) were the Philoſophers, and Prrines of thoſe en 

imes,. obſerving the general and earneſt Bent of the 

ple for choſe Mi als and Shows, and . 
bilicy. of recovering. the firſt Simplicity, purſid ar 
ther Way of giving 2 Remedy to this Diſorder ; 
making an Advantage of the Peoples — 
gave them Inſtructions . diſgui d under the Charms of 
Pleaſure. as Phyficians: gild or ſweeren the-Pille they 
ad miniſter to their Patients 

willi not kere pretend to obſerve and give a Hi lin 
ry of all the Changes, that have happemd in er; 
of ſhew. by what Degrees it 1s arriv)d to thar Pe 


Gion, in which we now find it. 
Homer vvas the firſt that either invented or rexlert 


compleat the Hie or Herois em; for he certainly: 
found ont the Unity of the Sylt, the Manners, the 
characters, and the Reble.. But this Pgem..cou'd .only 
aﬀc&. Cuſtoms ; and was not moving enough 

correct the Paſpons, There was wanting a Poem, which 


by. imitating our 4&ions,, might work amoud Spiri 
amore ready and ſenfible Effect: Phis gave Riſe to 
— banich'd all Setyns, by which Means Fer. 
129, was. entirely. purg?d. from: all the Diſorders into» 


— Sonuption had brought rt. Thi 


— 
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This is no Place to ſhew, that 
V weary of regulated Padres, ab Durd, and — 
Mins to — themſelves again into thar firmer 
icenciouſn eſs by the Invention of Comedy. 'T ſhalt 
ep my ſelf to Tragedy, which is the moſt noble Imi- 
gion; in which all. the Panty of an Hrvie® Poems are 
om pris d. 
— ſhort ever this Abbe rde de h yer 
ficient to let yon ſee that Poetry is an Art; for ſinee 
has 2 cer in Bud, there mult be ſame certain: Way” 
f artiving at that EAd. No Body can dbubt of fo- 
_ 2 Truth, that in all Things, where there may 
Right, and « Wrong, there is an 4, and fire 
— to lead you to the . and direct you ho 
avoid the latte. 
The Queſtion — Whether thefe Rites 
e known, and whether they are choſe which are 
ven us by Ariſtenle I This Queſtion is no-Jefs doubt - 
1] than the former; I muſt alſo confeſs, that this 
annot be determin'd,. but by the Unleameud, who, be- 
nſe they ate the greater Number, I ſhall ma my 
mination in their Favour. To do this with ſome 
ort of Method, there are ſome Things to be conſi- 
Pd, (1. Who gives the Rules 7 (2. ). The Time when 
grves theme (3. The Mater, in which be gives them. 
4. ) 4nd the: Egjeihs they have » in different Times 
3 Nople. For I believe, theſe fur Cir- 
umſtances, I can lraw ſach Conchrkens, as the ur 
ſtinate mall not be able to deny... - 
He, who gives theſe Rules,. in one of the Sint 
Lilofophers, that ever was in the World z his Genius 
7 . roagabateey great Diſbove-- | 
es he made in all' Sciencer,” particularly in- ur | 
now edge of Man, are certain Signs, that he had- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


ficient, Inſight into ons FH, to diſcover the 
of the A of which is founded on them. 
ic I hall ſuſpend my ene 
in CID AS: 


| 
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I find, that he was born in the Age, in which Y 

gedy fixſt appear'd,' or at leaſt made irs firſt 'Advang 
towards Perfection. For he liv'd with the Diſciples; 
Zſchylus, who brought it out of Confuſion, and hy 
had the ſame Maſters, that Sophocles and Turipides hal 
who carry'd it to its utmoſt Perfection. Beſides, }y 
was Witneſs of the Opinion, that the moſt nice, ar 
knowing People of the World had of this Poem; 7; 
therefore impoſſible, that Ariſtotie ſhowd be ignorari 
of the Origin, Progreſs, Deſign, and Effects of this Ar 
and. conſequently even before -E-examine theſe Nula 
Lam perfectly aſſurd, on his Account, who give 
them, that they bave all the Certainty and Anthori 
ty, that Rules can poſſibly have, 

But when I came to examine the Manner in whic 
Ariſtotle delivers them, I find them ſo evident, an 
ſo. conformable to Nature, that I cannot but be fe 
ſible, they are true. For [Ariſtotle gives not his Rule 
as Legiſlators do their Laus, ithont any other Reaſ 
than his Will; all chat he advances is conſirm'd h 
Reaſons drawn from the common Sentiments of Man 
kind, ſo that Men themſelves become the Rule anl 
Meaſure. of what he lays down. Thus, withon 
conſidering, that tlie Rules are of almoſt equal Dit 
with the Art, they teachy. or any Prepoſſeſſion it 
fa vont of Ariſtotle's: Name; for "tis dhe Work. that 
aught to nake tlie Name valuable, and not the Num 
the Work ). I find my ſeiß ablig'd to ſabwic; to all his 
Deciſions, the Truth of which I am convific'd: of is 
my ſelf, and whoſe Certainty I diſcover by Reaſon, 
and Experience, which never yet deceiv'd any Boch. 

To this I ſhall add, The Effects which theſe Rules h. 
praduc d in all Ages, on different Sorts of People 5, and! 
find, that as they made the Beauty of the Hoem d 
Homer, Sophecles, and Eurim des in Greece, froin which 
they were drawn, fo four or five Hundred Tears after 
they adornꝰd the Poems of Virgil, and other famous 
Latin Poets; and that now after rwo Thouſund Yeary 
they wake the beſt Tragedies, we have, in 1 


* 
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es (and that too without. one's being aware of it) 
what is diſpleaſing is ſuch, becauſe it is contrary 
them: For good Senſe, and right Reaſon, is of all 
intries and Places; the ſame Subjects, which 
sd ſo many Tears to be ſhed in the Roman Theatre, 
oauce the ſame Effect on ours; and thoſe Things, 
it then gave Diſtaſte do the ſame now. From 
hence I am convinc'd, that never any Laws had 
h Force and Authority. Humane Laws expire, or 
ange very often after the Death of thoſe, who 
ated them, becauſe Circumſtances change, and the 
tereſts of whom they are made to ſerve are diffe- 
t; but theſe ſtill gain new Vigour, becauſe they 
the Laws of Nature, which always acts with 
niformity, renews them inceſſantly, and gives tkem 
perpetuate Exiſtence. | _ „neee Aid 
won't pretend, however, that the Rules of this 
t are ſo firmly eſtabliſh'd, that ir is impoſſible to 
d any thing, to, them; for tho) Tragedy has all its. 
oper Parts, it is poſſible, that one of them may yet 
rive at a, greater Perfection. Iam perſuaded, that 
o we have been able to add nothing to the Subject, 
Means, yet we bave added ſomething to the Man- 
t. But all the new Difcoveries are ſo far from de- 
oying this Eſtibhſhment, that they do nothing, 
ore than confirm. it, For Nature is never contrary 
it ſelf wand, we may ap ly, to. the Art of Netry, 
hat Hypocrates ſays of Nyſic. --- Phific (ſays he) is 
long ſanding, has ſure Principte:, and a certain Hay, 
which in the uk of many Ages, an Infinity of Thin 
ve been diſcover'd, of whj hi wperience confirms the Ceed. 
i, All that is wanting for the Perfection of. this Art, 
4% withous doubt, be found out, by theſe ingenious Meng 
hs will ſtarch for it, according. to the InſtuRtions and 
ules of the Antients and endeavour to arrive at what 
unknown, bY what is alrtady plain and evident. For 
hoxver 'ſhall- boaſt, that be has. obtain'd this Art by re- 
ing the Ways of the Antients, and purſuing 4 7475 
11 


4 % 


* 


* 


t pleaſes only does ſo as. ãt is conformable to theſe 
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different Truck; deceives others, and it bimf9lf lentil 
bleailſt that is abſeturely impoſpble. & 
"This Truth extends it Hf to all Arts and Siend 
is it any diffleuſt Matter to find a proper Exany 
in our Subject. There is no Want of Tragediet, wh, 
the is directiy oppofire £6 tat of f 
Amiens. According t& the Rules of Ariftatte, 2 
y is the Imitation of an Aﬀegorical, and: Unit 
it Action, which by the Means of Terror and cn 
— and corretts our Inclinations: Bur 
cording to cheſt new Trage, it Is an IMitätiot 
fome' parvieular Action (as in Engtend of many Al 
ons } which affects no Body, and is only invented! 
amuſe the Spectators by the Ne or anravelling of 
vain Intrigne , tho? this is far beyond our Eg 
Authors, who have not even that ro pretend 
which tends only to excite and ſatisſie our Curioſſ 
and ſtir up ont Paſfions; inſtead of tendering ee 
calm and quiet. This is not only not the 0 amt An, 
can be none at all, ſince it tends to no Good, and is 
pure Lye without any Mixture of Truth. What 
vantage can be drawn from this Falſhood? in ſhi 
it is not a Fable, ani by Conſequence is not at all 
Tragedy, for a Tragedy cannot ſabfifſt witkout a 
Wie ͤ come feb, be firſt Conſequence, which 
draw from what we have eftabliſhed, and ſhal} 
deavour to prove, that our Laws, and what , pled 
ean never be oppoſite, finee the Rules'wete only men 
for that which does phaſe, and are direcłed only 
fhew yon, and point our the Way chat you muſt 
In to do ſo. By this we ſhalldeſtroy that falſe Mari 
That all that pleafts is good, won'd aſſert What we ougl 
en the contraty to fay that --- Ail that u good, pled 
=: exeht to pleaſt., For the Goounefs of any Wai 
Whatever does not proceed from this,, that it give 
Neaſure; bur the Pleaſure, that we have, procet 
from irs Goodnefs,. mkfs. our de lulled Eyes, and ol 


1 
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Ieche Rules, and thet which pleaſes, were Things op” 


ite, a Poet cou'd never arrive at giving. Pleaſure 
by meer Chance, which is abſurd, There muſt 
that Reaſon be a certain Way that leads thither, 
| that Way is the Rule, which we ought to learn. 
this Rute being drawn from the Phaſent and the 
abl-, leads us to their very Source. The Pleaſant 
the Profiteble, is that which pkaſes naturally; 
sit is that in all Arti we conſult, and is the moſt 
and perfect Model that we can imitate. In ir we 
perfect Unity and Order; fon it ſelf is Order, or to 
ak more properly the Effect of Order, and the Rules 
Lich conducts us thither. There 1s hat one Way to 
| Order, but a great many to fall inco Confuſion. 
There wou'd be nothing bad in the World if all 
t lead were good; for there is nothing ſo ridicu- 
„ but what wall have its Admirers. You may ſay 
deed, that it is no truer, that what is good pleaſes, 
auſe we every Day find Di ſputes of the Goody, and 
Pleaſant 5; that the ſame thing pſeafes ſome, and 
pleaſes others; nay, it pleaſes and diſpleaſes the 
y ſame Pesfon at different Times. From whence 
a proceeds this Difference? Ft comes either from 
abſolute Ignorance of the Rules, or that the Paſit» 
alter it. Rightly to clear this Truth, 1 believe, 
ay lay down this Maxim, that all ſenfible Object 
of two Sorts; ſome may be judgꝰd of by Senſe in+ 
endencly of Reaſdon; call Senſe, that Impreſſions 
ich the Animal Spirits make on the Soul) orhers 
t be judgid of but by Rexſon exereisd i Science. 

gs fimply agreeable, or diſagreeable, are of the 
Sort: the World may judge alike of theſe. 
Example, the moſt ignorant in uu obſerves 
y well when a Latinift ſtrikes one String for ang 
r, eſpecially if they ſtrile out of Tune, becauſe he 
zes by his Senſe, and that Senſe is his Rule. On 
h Occaſions we may truly fag, char what pleaſts ts 
d, becauſe chat which is geod does pleaſe, or that 
uch is bad never” fails to diſpleaſe. ming 
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Paſſions nor Ignorance dull the Senfes ; nay, on 
contrary, they ſharpen them. But it is not the 
Things that ſpring. from Reaſon. Paſſion and lg 
rance act very ſtrongly on this, and very often eh 
it ; and this 1s the Cauſe Why we judge indiffen 
ly of theſe Things, of which Reaſon is the Rule; 
Cauſe, Why what is Bad often pleaſes, and that whi 
is Good does not always do fo, is not the fault of | 
Object, but of him who judges. But what is 
will infallibly pleaſe thoſe who can judge, and th 
ſufficient. By this we may ſee, that a Play, whi 
ſhall bring thofe Things, which are to be judg'd off 
Reafon within the Rules, as alſo. what is to be jad 
of by the Senſe, ſhall never fail ro pleafe, for that 
pleaſe both the Learned, and the Ignorant. Now 
Conformity” of Suffrages is the moſt ſure, and acc 
ing to Arxiſtotle, the only Mark of the Good, and 
Pleaſant. Now theſe Suffrages are not obtain'd.bu 
the Obſervation of the Rules ; and conſequently ti 
Rules are the only Cauſe of the Good, and the Pleaſz 
whether they are follow'd methodically, or byl 
fign, or by Accident only. For it is certain, . 
there are many Perſons, who are entirely ignon 
of theſe Rules, who do not however fail of Succeh 
ſome Particular. But this is far from deſtroying! 
Ru/es, ſince it ſerves only to ſhew their Beauty, a 
proves how far they are conformable to Nature, ſu 
thoſe often follow rex whh en nothing of the 
as our Shakeſpeer, 

It is Time to come to the lat Conſequence, 
Poerry is an Art invented for the Inſtruction of! 
kind, and conſequently muſt be profitable, ?Tis 3 
neral Truth, that every Art is a good Thing, bee 
there is none whoſe End is not good. But as it 15! 
Jeſs true, that Men often abuſe rhe beſt Things, td 
which was deſign'd for a wholſome — may 
Time become a very dangerous Poiſon. I' ſpeak! 
therefore (fays. Dacier) of corrupted Tragedy; j for 
is not in deprav'd Writers, that we muſt 7 

4 
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on zu and the Intent of Nature, but in thoſe, who 
he und and perfect. I ſpeak of the Ancient Tragedy 2 
due which is conformable to Ariſtotes Rules, and 
* ſay, that it is the — profitable and neceſſary 
fer l Diverſions,” | 

ul. 'was poſſible to oblige Men to follow the 
che Geſpel, nothing cou'd be more'defir'd or hap- 
of in chat they wöu'd find true Peace and ſolid Plea- 
; , and a Remedy for all their Infirmities, and 
wd look on Tragedy as uſeleſs and below them. 


ch Wiſdom, the ancient Heathen Philoſophers were 

Od to ſeek a Remedy to the Diſorders/of the Plea- 

es of Mankind; To this End they invented Tra 

as a Means which was able to correct the Vices 

o which they plung'd themſelves at their Feftivals, 
to render thoſe Amuſements profiteble, which 

ſom, and their Infirmities, had made neceflaryy 

| their Corruption very dangerous. 

Men are the ſame now that they were then; they 

e the ſame Paſſions, and run with che ſame Ear- 


more than the attempring to put a Bridle on an 
mly Horſe in the midft of his Carreer. In the 
n while there is no Medium, they run into the 
ſt criminal Exceſs, unleſs you afford them regular 
ſober Pleaſures. *Tis a great Happineſs, that 
ir remaining Reaſon enclines them to love Diver- 
ns, where there is Order, and Spectacles where 
th is to be found. © Thoſe People are diſtemper'd, 
d Tragedy is all the Remedy they are capable of re- 
ving any Advantage from; for it is the only Re- 
4 which we can find the Agreeable and the 
ofitable. 

But this is not in the common Scribbles of the 
mes, but in a perfect and general Fable, which on- 
an give a general Inſtruction, and to form this 


as ſo much Corruption is inconſiſtent with fo | 


tneſs after Pleaſures. To endeavour to reclaim 
m from that State by the Severity of Precept, is' 


le, and make it ane in all its Parts WEE 


es 


— 
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his admirable End, Order, Harmonyand Deſigut 
be fixt, and thoſe are only io be found in the} 
Kid down by Ariffotle, The Excellence, of whit 
think I have made ſufficiently evident from Darin, 
If, Sir, you have now any thing to object agi 
what I-have deliver'd, I ſhould be- glad to hear it. 
I confeſs (ſaid Tyro) I cannot deny the Reaſons 
have urg'd from Mr. Dacier, and F believe, that 
Ariſfotle were a little more ſtudyꝰd by our Tragedy 
ters, We ſhowd have their Works of à longer U 
than they now generally enjoy, But as Traged) is 
the only Sort of Poetry that has appearU int 
World, ſo I can't find but we-ſhow'd be at @ Lohi 
deciding the Standard in ſeverall other Sorts of 
A sãĩ for that (anſwerd Laudon) we have Re 
and Nature, and the Practice of the Antients in alli 
valuable Parts of it, And as all Poetry 15 Imitei 
Ariſtotle. will be no little Help to us in thoſe ve 
Parts, which he has not profeſſelly touch'd np 
It is ſufficient, I think to the Point, chat we | 
deen arguing upon, that it is evident, that as the 
1s. a Rigbe, and a Wrong, in all Poetical Pexformang 
fo there muſt be a certain Way of knowing which 
the Right, and which the Wrong, elſe all muſt be 
fuſfton ;; and every Man being left Judge of theſe 0 
Ities, there wowd be no ſuch thing at laſt, if the 
were not ftated Rules of them; and I think it |: 
plain, that theſe Gazed Rules are robe found in 47 
the, Horace, and their beſt Commentators. And 
ſome new Diſcoverer ſhall ariſe, who ſhall how 
from a farther Penetration into Nature, that our pt 
fear Guides have maſtaken her, we ought to be 
rected by them. ty 2: 5 | 
For my Part (ſaid Manilza) I have but few Object 
ons to make to what has been ſaid, and as they cot 
from à Woman uninform'd by Learning, L hope d 
will meet à favourable Hearing. The firſt is in! 
Behalf of Opera, that is in the Juſtification of 4 
All that can be ſaid can never perſuade our Ear 
Eyes, not to be pleagd. with that which pleaſes chet 
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| nexty though T Mond own that it ſeems neceſſe- 
that bete. thonll be Tard. kalen of- Ribe and 
mx in Poetry, as well as in all Things elſe; yet 
iſt you Men wray up} that Knowledge in ſuch 
enlt and obſcure Terms, that we Women cannat eaſt 
nderſtand them; yon labour at a Po?newhich can 
er be obrainX, for that wow'd exolude our Sex from 
Prexogative we hayę of deciding on the publick 
ions, which we ſhall never willingly part with. 
; for youx firſt Obje&tion (Aid. Lawdon). we do 
avour to diſſnade your Ears and Eyes, not to 
od with, what diverts them. All It we ai 
js to perſuade you not to be meer Senſualiſts, and 
more Deference to the Gratification of thoſe two 
ſes, than to that of your Reaſon, and Underſtanding ; 
not to ſacrifice your Reaſon and your Underſtand- 
to the Gratification of thoſe two. Senſes, We 
d not pretend to exelude the noble Entertainment 
Muſic, we wou'd only have it reduc'd to its pri mi- 
> Inſtitution to be ſabſervient to Poetry, and not to 
rwhelm it. We wow'd have it the Servant, and 
the Maſter, as it originally was. q 
for the latter, the? my Friend Gamaliel deſigns a 
e for the Publick to render Criticiſm eaſy and fa- 
liar to the Ladies, yet if he, and this Company, 
nk fit to humour me with rwo or three Meetings. 
o not queſtion but we may run throngh all the 
ts of Poetry in ſuch a Manner as may give a Lady, 
your good Senſe, à perfect View of the Art of 
try in all its Parts. | 8 
Joo and Manilia ſcem'd mightily pleasd with the 
poſal, and agreed to meet two Days after in order 
ein the Diſquiſition. But Mrs. La mode, Iſuchar, 
| Tom Trifle, made a Jeſt of it, and after Ceremo- 
paſt, rook their Leave. 1 | 
nd this Crites was the Subftance of our ſecond Con- 
ation, in which if I have done Juſtice to the Per- 
$ who made up the Diſcourſe, and come up to your, 
ions of the Matres, I am fatisfy'd that I am not 
from the Truth. | 


The End of the Second Dialogue, 


1 HA 
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DIALOGUE III. 


Of the Manner, Rules, and Art of C. * 
p Epigrams, Paſtorals, Odzs, Oe. 


| HUS far, Crites, 1 have given you an Acct 
of our Converſation at the ingenious Lau 
which reach'd no farther than the Prei 
naries of the Art of Poetry, I now come to the 
cepts of the Art it ſelf, in which you muſt not eq 
the fine Turns of Fontinelle, v hoſe Subject was ſin 
and allow '4 Room for Embelliſhments, which 
preſent Subject, con ſiſting of ſuch Variety, Cal 
admit, withont ſwelling the Volume into a | 
not ſo agreeable to the Buyers as I deſire this ſhi 
be, I think it.ſifficient-ro the End and Aim of 
Undertaking, if, from what paſy'd, I give onlyi 
telligible and plain Rules oby1ous to the Capaciij 
every Reader of Common Senſe. 

According to Agreement, Tyre and Aſanilia met 
Older to purſne our Diſcourſe. For having ſe 
that Criticiſm was abſolutely. neceſſary to diſting 
between what was good. and what was bad, it m 
rally gave them a Deſire, of knowing the. Rules 
each Part of them, that they might form their Ju 
ment by them, 


by be. 
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ſdon as we were” ſeated and: left to our ſelves, 
las! ſaid: Manila) I defpair of ever attaining the 
of Criticiſm; the Taſk is too difficult, and ſo many 
\lifications are requird, that I fear it is impoſſible 
t I-ſhowd ever make any tolerable Benefit of all 

Enquiries and Application that Way. 
Chence ariſe theſe Difficulties. (ſaid Laudbn) which 

to cool that Ardonr with which you appear'd to 
o fird, to diſtinguiſh your ſelf from the vulgar 
ders and Hearers, when we were laſt together, , 
aſt Night (reply'd Manilia) I happen'd to caſt my 

on a certain celebrated Author, who abſolutely 
iires2 Skill in che learned Languages, and a Fami- 
ity with the Greek and Latin Poets, to the for- 
g a juſt critic. Logic and ſeveral other difficult Sci- 4 
es he alſo makes neceſſary to the ſame End; Ae «1 
ppliſhments which we Women can rarely arrive at. 
ze not diſcourag'd, fair Manilia (aſſumꝰd Landon) by 
ſe Bugbears conjurĩd up by the Spirit of Pedantry, and 
Affectation pf ſome Men of Learning, who would 
roſs the Knowledge of things to themſelves, as a Re- K 
Lau pence of their Pains and Time ſpent in attaining 

Pre d,; Good Senſe and Nature is of all Languages, 

the true Criticiſm is only good Senſe and Nature with 
ot eg ſon, let the Pedants preach what they pleaſe. 5 
s ſinſi formerly told you of a Sort of Criticks who 
re the Piece-Brokers. of Parnaſſus, and I am ſorry, 
tI muſt ſay, that this Gentleman {for I know the 
thor by what you have ſaid); diſcovers | himſelf . 
is (habe one of this Frarergity; for indeed the whole 


; of SWſtance and Aim of his Diſcburſe on this Head, is 
only ic if you read the Greeb and Latin Poets without 
ci leiſtanding (Iwill add) without a Maſtery in the 


ek and Lain Languages, you will not be able to 
cover the; Beauties and Graces of the Diction of 
le admigable- Poets, For this reaches no faxther 
the Diction, the batge Expreſſion, which I have 
merly ſheund you was drawn from Grammar and 


torick, and only admitted ih, Poetry, as 5 os 
4CIC 


met 
g fe 
ting 
it m 
Nules 
ir Ju 
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'Hicle'for' rhe more pleafing Conveyance of the 
valuable and truly poerical Quilirzevof' Thven 
Diſpoſition, Fable, Character, Paid Gr, '} 
ver, Lihalt obſerve, that this Auther diffen 
much in his Nocion of x Cricio-wirh ſome of hi 
ternity, wich whom he has not diſdainid to 
himſelf, tho much above their Level; for he 1 
a Criric a very conſiderable Perſon, and requin 
many Accompliſhments in him, as are generally 
ven to Homer and il; whereas, the others (It 
the merry Laughers at all things ſerious and f. 
make a very deſpicable Animal of him, and tum 
Name of Critic into Ridicule, asan Impeerinenc 
to be endur'd in a polite Converſarion; *! 
For my Part, I think them in an Error on | 
Sides. For firſt, I do not ſee, that all this Depu 
Learning, the Knowledge of all the Sciences, 
the like, are abſolutely neceſſary to rhe forming 
very good Critic, that is a Judge in Poetry, in 
one, or in all irs Parts Good Senſe, a Know led 
the Rules, and a Taſte or Guſto in "Arc' and Na 
and a Converſation with 'the-beſt Authors he «can T 
derſtan1, are Qualifications ſufficient to make 2 
Judge of him who underſtands not one Word of 
or Greek, of Homer or Virgil, in their own origi 
Dreſs. For the Diction only depends upon 
Knowledge of the Tongues, a Part (as I have of 
obferv'd} only of Grammar and Rhetoric, and not! 
try; and for that Reaſon, Axiſtosle only tranſi 
touching on it, refers you to thoſe yk your" 
ment in it. f 
A would nor be ui ſunderftdod bene in what 1 
againſt thePedants, as if I would extend my Ceal 
to the Condemnation of the Greet and Latin Languſ the 
or the Study of them. There is no doubt but that! 
are excellent and ꝓerſect, and that the of ch 
is of great Uſe, if Farkid by thoſe wha know, that I 
.guageisonly che Shell of Learning, and not Learning 
telk, Aud for Greek and Latin, cis confe&dy that wel 


Fo 
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and Sciences ; but then I mult; ſay that we oe 
wiſe a We- Evil - them, e — 
r, whi brought ſo great and juſt (it L may 

2 Scandal on Letters; And this will be diſcover'd/ 
ugh all che Diſguiſe of a ſmooth stile, and Gentle. 
lixe Air, more or leſs according to the degree of 
jon, with which the Perſon. labours. Ia ſorgy 
ſcover ſo much of this 1 
re ſeems. a Pride of Knowledge in theſe zes, 
ich exalts him "above: any one who does not r. 
4 them; whereas it very often that the moſt 
gues, which they were born to ſpeak, an Error highly 
juſtly condemn d by Mr. Loex x, in his Diſcourſe on 
cation. Ihough Mr. MAr TA1R£, a Pupil of Doe 
BusBY's, has carried this Notion of the Study f 
dead L. farther than I know of; for he, 
ting what he calls an Exg/iſh Grammar (by hieb in- 
| he plainly diſcovers that he does not underſtand 


own we muſt be Maſters of Greek, becauſe 
Technical Words or Terms of Art are deriy'd from 
Greek ;_ but by Parity, of, Reaſon he might as well 
e urg d the neceſſiry ot our underſtanding; all the 
neues of Zarope, as well * ſince much 
ur Tongue is deriv d from all. From this: 


only, to thoſe, Who are Grecians or Latinifts ;) 
reas I have. kriown a Cheeſemonger, one Mr, Por- 

by Name, Who without one Word of (Greek or La- 
was infinitely a greater Scholar than many of theſe 
brated Linguiſts ; for this. Mr. Potter was a Maſter of 
the Circle of the Arts and Sciences, and could diſ-, 
le more rationally//on them than mauy of our Um- 
ity Men, who contemn d his Ignorance of all 


L] 


- 
' 


bred to. them for: all our Polizengſs, tor all nr. 


ub at all) will have it in bis Preface, that to ho 


Opinion is ſprung another as injurious to Leatning; 
that is the giving the Name ot a Scholar chiefly, it 


ues buy eee $6.71 44445 16h e 
ol, G | But 


/ 


poder Fad their Beanies IF any Cyitic'in our þ 
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2 all theſe Diſficulties by an Ern 
which chere will be ao Exception, let u 

over the Rxamen- or Craticiſm of the brighteſt Pe 
'concern'd in the TATLERs and SPAXEXATORs, 
bis Obſervations on M1zToNn's PakaDiss Log 
and ſee if there be any need of Greek or Latin, or 
of ſo many Arts and Sciences, to appri 
what he ſays on this Subject. No, it is all pl; 
to an Eugliſu Reader; he had elſe mifs'd 
Braiſd of that exaked Author, which he has made 
* Wich great deal of Clearneſs and Baſe. 6 
Paſſin roy" all this Clamour over as mere ( 
-mour in Affectation of being thought fingul 

and above the Cenſure of all but the Linguiſts, I. 
to another Error of this Author you have n 
— that — that he excludes all finding 
trom the Dury o a Critic; though it be as-phain as 
thing can be, that Ax1STOTLS in his 6 of 3 . 
has not one Chapter in which he does not expoſe anda 
- demn ſome Fault of one Poet or other. But then he ! 
pan wars likewiſe ſhewn, and had their I! 
a. but that was becauſe the Poen| 


ſhould fall on a celebrated Poem, and 2 
in it, without pointing out the Beauties, he may well 
excuſed; ſince in many of them thore is not to be iu .. 
ſd much as one beautiful Line; 4. cou'd calf po 

were this a Place aud Time: | 


1. (hall with him in dec thoſe 
Fant wt fond of findi rig gin expoling Pecallſ... 
lo's, 150 200 of turniug any valuable Thing into Ridia Yo 
Lam as much 2gaioft that unfair Mirth as he, and 
that the Critics of Reputation of all d IN 
treated the Authors, who fall undet their C 
in another Manner. n abode au by "as 
of Man were to write on Mens Pertormances 
ou d be à hard Matter to avoid — ar't 
caking Abſurdities Nay the RRR 8A®/SAL, 


— 


| dwiys be allow'd a 

a Cris e TIER — 
one Critic in our 

it, and that is Mr. RIAA, who, notwi 

hat this Gentleman ſays and the reſt of his — 

ill always be allow'd to have been a Man of general 

jarniagy and that his . Criticiſms beat B 22 not 
holly, juſt. Aud - this in confeſt d by Mr. DRxD EIN 

aſelf, who was not che maſt maſt indulgent Perſon in che 

orld to Men of that Character. | 

hall only Ad one Remark more, that by this Gen- 


rd to the more, porn important Parts of Poetry 2 > 
hen he talks ritics t Beawhies in e 

ors they conſider , he gem. pul in — 
zkers of Nat 
e have faid ſufficient already, but may perhaps e pef- 


1 HomeR, moſt of thoſe. Critics, agaiuſk whom 
x15TOTLE defends Ho uA Words and ExpreC 
dns, 

Having thus, Madam, I hope anſw er d your Quora- 
da from the She&ator in all its Poin a hewn you 
it L may be a very good Judge of an 1 Fo 
Kind, without the know ledge of Greek and Lat 
2 conyerſant with che * in thoſe Languages, 
ether Poetical or Critical ; let us proceed, by laying 
wn our Rules of gment in all thefe Cales, to make 
* ww 1 Maur ) ppeas d my Ap- 
ou have indee ANILI1A my 
chenſions, and J now again to hope that 2 Mo- 
in may be able to judge for herſelf, in Matters of Po. 
y, 2 not pin her Fairh on tlie Dittates o the Men, 
ho would i upon us by their hard Words, Which 
c — tot Feonſes, . 
ſnle more liberty in our Opinions in R 6 
n, than entirely to * on the 8 


an's inſtancing Paſſages, Words, 8 | 
ms to refer all Criticiſm to the Diffian, without re- 


Explaners of eee ons of whack 


nt add more hereafter. Such was $CALIGIR.._ 


y 


9 
— 


9 7 8 
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Prieſt; but to be under the ſame Nardfhipe' in be 


2285 be borne. 1 
Ga therefore, begin to il Uni 
ſtanding ming to What we 4 wy 0 1 


* the foveral Rules of Excellence in every} 
al willingly comp 1 your Deſires, ({ 


Lavponx) but Ges the Task is ſomet 
muſt beg to be relieved'' ſometimes by my Fg 
GAMALIEL And: fince we will vill bein fm x 
loweſt Range of Verſes, which lays „ 
Name of Poetry, I will lay the Burthen on h 
whilſt T difpatch a little Buſineſs, which has un 
Qedly. ſummon d my Attendance : But before 
gone through 2 me gram, the Paftorals, = 
ſome others, 1 will be with you again. 
AL on this withdrew, and T began int me 


* 'Of 2 all the Works in Verſe which the Anti 
have left us, the Epigram is of much the leaſt 
fideration ; yet is it not without its p Zeauf 
and Defects. Its Beauty, pither in a delicate Ti 
or in al Word. The Grecians ſbem to hi 
had another Idea of this $6 of Poem, than wil" 
the Latins had. The Greek 55 am runs upon e 
Turn of Thought, that is natural, but fine an 
tle. The Latin Epigram, by a falſe Taſte, ws. wt 
vail d in the firſt Decay of the pure Lativity 
man Language, endeavours to ſurprize the, 
ſome nipping Word, which is call'd a Point. 
Catullus, who liv d juſt before the Alteration of 
Commonwealth into a Monarchy be ire 2 Fund 
low'd the Manner of the Greeks, 

a Ar 1 for he endeavours to 8 
gs 0 a delicate Turn of Words, and 
of a ſoft Expreſſion. - Mariial, 
iv inthe Lime of B was in a manners 
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thor of the other Way, of terminating of an or- 
— Thought by ſome Word thar is ſurprizing.. 
» Men of a delicate Taſte have always prefer d 


„DANKA Narctrrts, 4 Noble Venetian of a 
> Guſto, ſacrificed yearly a MAARTTAL to the 
mes of Ca TUuLLVU H. I can fay 11 
dahin) conſiderable on the Epigrammnriſts of 11- 
er Ages. It is one of the Sorts of Verſe in 


lucky Hit, if it proves well. An Epigram is little 
þ — unleſs it be admirable ; and it is fo rare (con- 
judes he) to make them admirable, that ir is ſuf- 
kcient to have made one in a Mans Liſe. 
Notwithſtanding the with which t 
t judges have ſtigmatiz yet it has 


nd its Admirers; Vavasor a Feſuit has writ- 


the Praiſe which he thinks its due. For my Part, 
ugh I have no manner of Reliſh of it, I am yet 
retaining it as a ſeparate Body; that the Lovers 
pert Turns, quaint Thoughts, and Point may 
re ſome way of venting themſelves, ſo as not to 
rapt the other Parts of Poetry with it, to the pre- 
ice of Nature, and all Poetic Excellence. Pe- 
b began this abominable Manner, and has been 
low'd Writers of moſt Nations, but moſt by 
Ergliſh. For as we deriv'd the Poliſhing our 
thcation from Italy, ſo we deriv'd too 
ils from the ſame Country, which have almoſt 
il'd ſome of our moſt celebrated Authors. I 
1 the Romantic Vein of Arioſto, which 

Sens; and this Itch of Points in all man- 
of Subjects, and in all Sorts of Verſe, by which 


x G, and too much of Waller himſelf. 
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G 3 But 


> Manner of CaTuL LU to that of MA TIA. 


hich a Man has little Succeſs; for tis a meer 


bet. 


TxAxcy has debauchd Cow, Svc x-: . 


— 


a large Book of the Art of Compoſing it, ang 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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But I digreſs: To return therefore to the Epigran, 
it will not be ungrateful perhaps to give you a Sus 
mary Account of its Riſe, 

The Epigram had both its Riſe and ity Name fron 
Inſcriptions that were us d to be either engrav'd u 
hung on Pillars, on Walls, Buildings, Statues, Tr- 


| phies, Shields, Ships, and the like. And this at fir 


was the general Meaning of the Word Epigran, 
which Ay afterwards ety to a more tea 
Senſe. This Word was originally appropriated to the 
Inſcriptions of Gifts offer'd in the Temples ; thence 
it came to thoſe which were hung up at the Temple 
Gates; ſoon after it was transfer d to thoſe Inſcri 
tions which were to adorn Publick Buildings; then 
to. the Statues of the Gods or Heroes, or Men of 
Eminence, either Living or Dead. And theſe I» 
ſcriptions were ſometimes compriz'd in one Word, 
ſometimes in two, and at other Times of ſever, 
and that both in Proſe and in Verſe. _. 
The Shortneſs of theſe Inſcriptions took extremely 


* 


| becauſe we are pleas'd to know that quickly o 


which we deſire to be inform'd ; and their be 
ing put into Verſe, made them yet more agreeable; 
both by the Harmony of their Numbers, and thei 
aptneſs to be rer1in'd by the Memory. Theſe wen 
the Motives that made People touch upon all manner 
of Subjects in this ſhort Way; if they had occabor 
to write to a Friend in a grave or merry Manner, ot 


even to their Miſtreſſes, when the Poets had found 


this general Propenſion to this ſhort” Way of i. 
ting, they aſſum d it into their Province as their 
Right. Thus came the Word Epigram to be given 
to any ſhort Copy of Verſes. 22% 9. 
The Epigram is indeed originally a Sort of Por 
try in Miniature, for it takes in all Subjects, both of the 
2 and leſſer Poeſy: As Praiſe, Diſpraiſe, Per 


ſuaſion: Nay, Veſſius and ſome others have extended 


| 8 „ 2 S. 8. 8. 


* 
4 
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rnit in ſome Meaſure to the Subjects of the Epic, Tra- 
dum. and Comic Poems, which Voſſins thus exprelles. 
It has this in common with the Epic, that it praiſes 
tom the Gods, Heroes, and Men of eminent Worth, as 
da well as Trees, Cities, and the like, This it has 
Te common with Tragedy, that it relates thoſe Things 
fd WY which et Grief, Pity, and Admiration (but by 
the Way Voſs is out in this, for Admiration is not 
ind tragical Paſhon.) Grief, by treating of cruel E- 
the vents ; Pays by the Recital of them when they hap- 
ene n to ſuch us do not deſerve them, or between Re- 
ations, eſpecially Parents and Children, Brothers 
p- and Siſters, and the like. Admiration, by treating of 
ben future Events, eſpecially when beyond our expetta- 
n of tion one produces another, as in the Life of Oedipus. 
I Laftly, it has this in common with the old Comedy, 
ord, WY that it laſhes Men either by their own, or elſe by fic- 
titious Names. | 
F have given you the moſt agreeable Side or Pro- 


er, file of this ſnhort Poem, (which Sir William Temple 
calls the Chips or Scra Poetry) I ſhall now add 
be what the admirable Boileew ſays upon it in his Art 
le; of P oetry. YT a / v | 

ere T he Epigram, with litthe Art compos'd, 

ner Ii one good Sentence in a Diſtich clos'd. 


So that he allows but two Verſes to make an Fpi- 


an gram, contrary not only to Martial 's Practice in ma- 
f. 4 even of Catzilas. But to go on with this. 
eit rable French Critic and Poet. 
yen vo , 12 5 8 A er ' 

T beſe Points, which by Italians frſt evere prix d, 
ge Our — way rapaR Ty" ry * 
te bl To their falſe Pleafures, quickly they invite 


T be Vulgar, dazled with their glaring Leb.. 
| ; G4 | But 
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But public Favour ſo increas'd their Pride, 
T bey overwhelm'd Parnaſſus with their Tide. — 
T be Madrigal at firſt they overcome, ſha 


And the proud Sonxet fell by the ſame Doom. 

With them grave TAAG HD adorn'd ber Flights, 
And — Elegy her Funeral Rites. 

A Hero never fail d them on the Stage, 

Without his Point, a Lover durſt not rage. 

T be amorous Shepherds took more care to prove, 
True to their Point, than faithſul to their Love. 
Each Werd, like Janus, had a double Face, 

And Proſe, as well as Verſe, allow'd it Place. 
The Lawyer with Conceits ndorn'd his Speech, 
The Parſon without quibling cou'd not Preach. 

At laſt affronted Reaſon look d about, 

And from all ſerious Matters ſbut them out ; 
Declar'd that none ſhou d uſe them without Shame, 
Except a Scattering in the Epigram; | 
Provided that by Art, and in due Time, 

T bey turn'd upon the T hought, and not the Rhime, 
T bus, in all Parts, Diſorders did abate, .\') 
Yet Quiblers in the Court had leave to prate ; 
Inſipid Fefters, and unpleaſant Fools, 4456 

4 Corporation of dull punning Tools, 

*Tis not, but that ſometimes a dextrous Muſe 

with Advantage a turn d Senſe abuſe, 
And, on a Word, may trifle with Addreſs, 
But above all avoid the fond Exceſs, : ©. © | 
to And think not when your Verſe and Senſe are Lame, 

With a dull Point to tag your Epigram. 


Thus far Boileau on the Epigram, by which you 

may my form your Taſte, not only of that little 
Poem itſelf, but of that vicious Mixture, which ou 
Writers too commonly make of it in the ſublimer 
bud Parts of Poetry. ; OST LE * 
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B ive you Rules yet more plain and peculiar 
ſhall quote 'thols in — Gennes 1 


The Epigram im Short = takes Delight, 7. 
And tho' all Subjects ars its proper Right, 

let each in One alone can only write. 

Two Parts this little Whole muſt ftill compoſe, . 
Recital of the Subject, and the Cloſe. 

To make this Poem perſect, be your Care 

T hat Beauty, Point, and Brevity appear. 

That you the needful Brevity may claim, 

Let one thing only be your lawful Aim. 

And in fee Words that only thing expreſs, 

But Words that Force, and Energy confeſs. 
BeAvTyY's harmonious Symmetry of Parts, 

Which to the Whole an Excellence imparts ; 

Adorn d with ſweet Simplicity and Truth, 

The DiQtion fill Polite and ne er uncouth + | 
This BEAUTY Sweetneſs always muft comprize; , 
Which from the — — well expreſs'd will riſe. 
The Poi r in the Concluſion takes its Place, 

And is the Epigram's peculiar Grace, 

Some une xpected, and ſome biting T hought, 

With poinant Wit, and ſharp Expreſſion fraught. . 
From t<vo to twenty Verſes it extends, 

But beſt when two or four it not tranſcendi. 


But I think I have been long enough on ſo ſhort- 
Poem, and indeed on a Poem, for which I have- 
ry little Eſteem. I ſhall now advance to the 
ora; much more Excellent in all its Parts, and 
ore juſtly claiming the Name of Poetry, as being 
deed an Imitation, without which LU DON has. 
merly made it out that this Art cannot ſubſiſt. 
Though the Original of Pas Tor aL, both as to» 
e Time of its appearing in the World, and its In- 
n ventors, 


55 


A A8 


ä 


*-Recommended by Iſaac Bickerſtaff. | 
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ventors, be very uncertain, and therefore very obſcut ea 
yet I ſhall endeavour to give you es good an Accou 
of that Particular, as I can any way furniſh my 
with from the moſt curious inquiſitive Authors. 

To fay nothing of its Divine Otiginal from 4% 
when he kept the Flocks of Admetus, or of Mer 

when he was a Shepherd, or even of Pan, though t 
Rural Harmony is attributed by Virgil himſelf to th | 
God, that I may not entertain you with more Fables nent! 
vented by the Poets of this Kind to raiſe the Digue 5: 


of their Verſe. The Invention of this Paſtoral po fr 
is attributed by ſome to Dapbnis, who was a Scila ige 
Shepherd the Son of Mercury and a Nymph, and bu kick 
up by the Nympbs, and who was an excellent Muſica in 
which it was the Cuſtom of the Sicilian Shepherds to bert 


even in the Time of Diodorus Siculus, who attribu ente 
this Poem to Daphne. 4 | 
Diomedes tells us, that the PasToRAL Pol, oug 
ſome thought, was born at Laconia, but according 
others, in Sicily, For on this Head there were ſeve 
Diſputes between the Lacedemonians and the'Sicill 
As to the Canto, of its Riſe in Laconia they give jolt * 
this Account, that upen the Approach of Xerxes Hung 
Greece, it was a received Opinion that all the Inba 
tants fied into various Parts — fear of the Barbarian 
and the Virgins being confin'd by the ſame Fear to the 
lurking Holes, could not perform the ſame Chorus a 
Ceremony uſually at that Time paid to Diana Caris 
go Creature a ring to the celebratiog of the Sola 
nity ; upon which the Country Shepherds repaired! 
the City, that the Sacred Rites ſhould not be broke 
and hence the Name and Poem had its riſe. 
Its Origin in Sicily is thus related: Sicily, before I 
evo had taken Syracuſe, was afflicted with a Plague 
Epidemic Diſtemper; they at laſt appeas*'d Diana by in 
vent. and daily Ceremonies, eſpecially the Cour 
eople; whence it grew into a Cuſtom that the N 
Tuhabicants at certain Times in Company eaterd 
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eatres, and there ſang their Verſes for the Prize and 
tory. - There wes in this Ceremony à great Leaf ſil- 
4 wich the Images oft Wild Beaſts, = Boracehio with - 

ine, and à Bag full of Pulſe 5; ou their Heads there 
2s a Crown, in their Hand à ſtudded Crock of a Shep - 
erd, and ſo che Muleitude went round to all the Doors 
H the Victors, and ſo out of their Basket ſtrow d 
em with the Pulſe. There is yet another Occaſion 
nentioned, and that is from the Flight of Oreffes and 
iis Siſter from Tawris into Sicily, where he inſtituted 
is fort of Poem in Honour ot a, whole Priefteſs 
phigenia war. Ia hore from the Doric Dialect in — 
yhich theſe Paſtorals were always written, it is pretty 
lain that they aroſe either in Lacedemon or Sielly, 
here that was ſpoken, and Meſobus and Tbeocritus, the 
reateſt of the Poets in that kind, were both Siciltans. 
Having thus given you the Account of its Original, 
hough very obſcure, as that of all great Things has ever 
een, we now proceed to the Art of the Compoſition, 
hich is ſomething more material, and much more r- 


un. A = 5 | 
To render the Critical Diſcourſe as eaſy and enter- 
aining as poſſible, I ſhall give you in Verſe the Judg- - 
ent of Boileaw, the preſent Duke of Buckingham, . 
ad others, as they offer themſelves on the ſeveral Parts 
Poetry under our Conſideration, Horace among the 
lomans, and our Engliſh Horace, his Grace, in his E(-. 
xy on Poetry has not taken the leaſt Notice of the Pa(- - 
ral, in the juſt Formation of which, hear what the 
reat Boi lea has left in his Art of Poetry. 
7 


4s on a gaudy Day, ſome Shepherdeſs | 

Does mot . ſparkling Diamonds dreſi: 

But without Gold, or Pearl, or coſtly Scents, | 

Gathers from Neighb'ring Fields her Orna mems; 

So, unaffeFed, is the PASTORAL Strain, 

Fair without Pamp, and elegantly plain. a 
1 3 G 6 _ 1 „ dh 65s * 
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"Its bumble Method wething bas of fer, 
And bates the rattling of hor Ras Verſes . - | 
Tbere Native Beauty pleaſes, and excites, ' 
And never with raſh Sounds the Ear affrights. 
a But in this Stile a Rhbimer, 1 ſpent, MITES 
Is rage.throws by his Rural Infrument; _ 
And wainly, when diſorder'd T beughts abound, 
Amidſt the Eclogue makes the Trumpet ſound: 
| PAN flies, alarm d, into the Neigbb ring Woods, T 
And ſrighted Nymphbs dive down into the Floods. moſt 


| Another, in an abjett clowniſh Stile, 011 a Strei 
. Makes Shepherd: ſeat 4 Language baſe and vile; be! 
His ſtupid Writings moſt. profoundly creeh, _ Fran 
Barren of Mit, Provocatives of Sleep » z he h 
Tou d ſwear Tom Durtey, in his ruſtic Strains, with 
Was Quav ring to the Milkmaids and the Saint; Age 
Changing, wit bout reſpect to Sound or Dreſs, Autt 
Strephon and Phillis, into Tom and Beſs. ot 
"Tevixt theſe Extremes, tis bard to pleaſe the Town;\ Wl joys 
Read Yurgil Spenſer, Poets of Renown, , firſt 
And equally avoid the Courtier and the Clown, direc 
Be their ſoft Lines, by ev'ry Grace inſpir'd, | P 
Tour conſtant Pattern pratis'd and admir d. ral } 
By them, alone yow'll quickly comjrebend © of & 
How Poets, without Shame, may condeſcend very 
To ſong of Gardens, Fields, of Floey'rs, and Fruit, Wi "« 
To ſtir up Shepberds, and to tune the Flute; WW 
| Of: Love's Reward to tell the bay Howr, WM &# 
_ Daphne 4 Tree, Narciſſus: made a Flow : ſhou 
And by what helps the Eclogue you may raiſe, - racte 
To make it worthy Halitax's Praiſe. deſi 
T his of ſuch Writings is the niceſt Part; ner 
He abo writes thus, will ſbew 4 Maſter's Art. whi 
| tar a 5 n 1 CY 
Ton find Boileaz recommends to you the reading «i ,o 
Virgil and .T beocritzs, that you may arrive at the i laſ. 
stile and Manner of the PAs To Rat. We have tien Aut 


| both in the Engliſh Tongue, and therefore the unlearnel 
* 
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in Greek and Latin may make their Advantage of their 
Perulal. Give me leave to recommend another of much 
more Modern Date, I mean a Cotemporary of our 
own, Mr. Ambroſe Philips, who is beyond Controverſy 
he third at leaſt in this kind of Poefy. In him you 
will find the true and genuine Simplicity of the Paſtoral 
both in the Diftion and im the 2. Sentiments, that is, in 
the Language, and in the Thoughts. 

This ſort of Poem has been the Bow, in which 
moſt of our young Dablers in Rhime have try'd their 
strength; but alas! not one beſides Mr. Philips has hit 
the ark; and if you c e him with the very beſt of 
France or Italy, eaſily perceive how much 
he has excelled them all I dare noe Gubin on » foot 
with Virgil, it would look too much like Flattery, in an 
Age when Envy will not allow Juſtice ro the living 
Author; but I am very much deceiv'd if Poſterity do 
not afford him a far, Eſteem than he at preſent en- 
joys, though 1 chink all tolerable any 07 or 
firſt Place among, the. Moderns. 1 proceed mort 
directly to the Rules of Paſtoral. l 

PoETRY in all its Parts is an re We nd Paſto- 
ral Poeſy is an Imitation of the Lives and Converſation 
of Shepherds, or rather of rural Actions. And for this 

very Reaſon there ought to be an Air of Piety main- 
it, nined through the whole, the Perſons iutroduc'd- _ 
ncorrupted, innocent and. fimple, ſuch as 
Goatberds , — Pruners, and the likke. We 
ſhou'd re always find repreſented in theſe Cha- 
_—_ that ancient Innocence, and unpractis d, and un- 

ing Plainneſs, which was ſuppos d by a fort of ge- 
neral Conſent to have been then in the World; and 


* 
# 
b 


two former, and the admirable Compoſitions of rhe 
laſt, This is conciſely: — in * by a Modern 
. "a . 

ez { 441219 ar wy 


which is viſible in T beocritns, Virgil, and Mr. Philips, | 
45 you will find. by reading the belt Tranſſations of the 


— 
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The PASTORAL, that ſings of happy Swains, Whit 
And i N 1 * 1 the N * eg 
Should, through 6 erer. — 
| Their, old Sinplicity, and Pious Air. 
And in the Characters of Maids and Youth, - 
— d Flainneſs, Innocence and Truth, . 


The lame Author goes on : II 
| | Mel 
Zach Pasrona 3 9. 
Which, as it muſt be ſimple , muſt be one. 443.4 Mel, 
| With ſhort Digreſſions it will yet diſpenſe, N Mein 
Nor needs it always Allegoric Senſe, mitit 


Perhaps there is nothing in which the Ancients excel. Wl fa&c 
led the Moderns more, than in always forming ſome Will deri 
Plot, Plan or Deſign to their Poems, which guided and Wi gi. 
led then: from the Beginning to the End, while every Will and 
Verſe depended on the former, and continued to carry B 
on the ſaid Deſign. . Whereas the Moderns have Bil Dia! 
thought it ſufficient to throw together a of WY Dial 
Rhimes independent of each other, and directed © Wl Paſt 


no manner of End, ſo that the Antients were Poets in- Gra 


deed, the Moderns generally ſpeaking are Verlityer, Pert 
This we ſhall ſee by What I deliver on the levers vite 
1 abridcs. Med diforat: 8 of 1 
But to the preſent. App 
Every. Paſtoral Poem mult have le Phot or viſible ſhip 
Deg or Fable, to which we may juſtly give the Name Wl whe 
of a Paſtoral — But this Plot, Fable, or Deſign E 
muſt be ſimple, and one not compounded 'of two oc thin 


more, as the Moderns have introduc'd into the Drama, nes 
contrary to right Reafon and the conſtant Pradtice of the / 


Antients, which in Inventions made by them ought to in 


be , ſacred. and inviolable. Thougls thi Plot muſt be 1. 


uo me ins exclude — 


ſimple, and one, yet this Simpl ey ad Unity does by wh 
if 


ey are — The WM the 
Pod 


cel, 


3238 
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Poet does not lie under any neceſſity of making his Plot 
{llegerical, that is, to have ſome real Perſans by 
hole fictitious Names of the Shepherds — 114 
Virgil every where is a ſtrict obſerver of theſe Rules 
ff the Plot, and moſt eminently ſo in his firſt Paſtoral, 
hich great and juſt Critics have made the Standard of 
this fort of Poem. This will 2 — by a 
ſhort Argument of the firſt, and of two or: three more. 
The Argument of the firſt Paſtoral of Virgil, is thus: 
Melibæut an unfortunate Shepherd is introduc'd with 
Tityrus a Shepherd under more foftunate Circumftances. 
Melibaus addreſſes his. Complaint of his Sufferings and 
Baniſhment to Tityrus, who in the midſt of theſe Cala- 
mities enjoys his Flocks, and there with che higheſt 
denſe of the Favour expreſſes his Gratitude to the Bene- 
factor, from whom ſo great and peculiar a Benefit was 
deriv'd ; while Melibæus ſends forth his Accuſations 
apainſt Fortune, and the fatal Events of a Civil War, 
and bids farewel to his Native Country. 
By this you find chat the firſt Paſtoral of 'Virgi 
Dialogue.' The ſecond is a Paſtoral laint, without 
Dialogue. Corydem in a Courtſhip. entirely Rural and 
Paſtoral deplores the Coyneſs of Alexis, to whoſe 
Graces he recommends himſelf for the Comelineſs of his 
Perſon, and his Skill in playing on the rural Pipe. He in- 
vites him into the Country, promiſmg him the Pleaſures 
of that agreeable Retreat, and a Preſent of Nats and 
Apples. Hut in the Conclufion, finding all his Court- 
ſhip in vain, he reſolves to quit ſo barren a Paſſion, and 
wholly employ lizaſfelf in his Shepherd's Buſes. 
Here is plainly a Deſign, by keeping to which every 
thing depends on that which wear * and all car- 
nes on the ſame End. | 
Menalcas, Damatas, and Palzmon are introduced 
in the third, in the following Manner— Damatat and 
Menalcas, after ſome Cou Raillery, agree to try 
which of the two bad the Skill in Seng; and that 
their Neighbour Pala mon ſhall be judge of their Per- 
formance. 


3 4 


I'wa . 


are admitted in this Poem, 
quoted from Boileaw , 


Error in the Stile, which Mr. Philips has admirably avoid- 
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formance, Who having heard them both, declares i; ho 
Incapacity to decide the Controverſy, and fo leaves thy 
Matter undetermined. ie utah! 
Theſe three Arguments are ſufficient to prove de 
Neceſſity of 2 Plan, little Fable or Plot; if you deſire N 
more, conſult Mr. Dryden's Tranſlation of Virgil, ud Thi 
thoſe Verſions we have of Tbeocritus, nor forget to af of 
your Eye on Mr. Ambroſe Philip's Pa ſtorali. a 

| The Connections of this Poem ſhou'd be negligent, r 
and the. Tranſitions eaſy; for too ſtrict a in 
theſe, will make the Poem ſtiff and formal. 
| As for the Matter which ckiz/ſort of Poem admits = 
conſills i of Philoſophic Queſtions, - Riddles, © Parable, 
which ought — be — tor theſe give a Reli 
of the antient Manner of Writing, Vows, Praiſe, 
Promiſes, Complaints, Mirth, Joy, and Congratulation 


The Stile of this Poem, as you find from what [ 
2 always to be natural, 
clear and elegant; yet to have nothing of a ſublime, 
haughty or fierce Air; nor ſer off with ſuch Ornaments the: 
as are not at all agreeable to the Humbleneſ$ of the Sub- 
The Sentences ſhould be ſhort and ſmart, and 
the Verſification ſmooth, eaſy and harmonious, with- 
out the leaſt affectation of Grandeur and Majeſty, er- 
cept when required by the Subject, as in the Polio of 
Virgil. And yet if I dare preſume to give my Oypi- 
nion, the Pollio loſes ſo much of the Paſtoral K ind, 2 
it gains of Majeſty and Force. - /- + 1 1110 
t then you mult not, like Randal, make the Stie flat 
low and baſe, and turn Strephon and Phillis into Ton 
and Beſs, which that 2 Son of the great Bey. 
obnſon did, imagining by that to make it more on a 
vel with his Cotſevold Shepherds, but far from thoſe 
of Arcadia and Sicily: The great Spenſer fell into an 


ed; for imitating the Greek Doric, he gives:us-a Nor. 
thern Dialect, which readers his Paſtorals gt” 
a Witli- 
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ithout the help of Spelman, or ſome other Gloſlariſt. 


WW. che Doric Diale& was tamiliar to all Greece, as be- 
th g us'd by their greateſt Authors ac occaſion required; 
mo Body before this extraordinary Poet ever writ 
c any of our own Country Dialects, whether Weſtern 
wy Northern, Sc. n het 

wm RICE have been poor and malicious Endeavours made 


e of to ridicule that of Mr. Philips; but the Effects 
ere ſo wretched, and the Malice ſo viſible, that they 
re already dead, and therefore not worth our Natice. 
un Battles, and all manner of Warlike Affairs are en- 
rely excluded from this ſort. of Poeſy. As for the 
ume of your Shepherds, &c. you may either fei 
hem, or take ſuch as you find already receiv'd in hs 
ſt Authors To conclude this Subject, a Paſtoral Po- 
n ought never to exceed one hundred Lines, and rare- 
| ſeventy, which is much about the length of theſe of 
gil, allowing for the difference betwixt our Engliſh 
d the Latin Verſes, a | 
Thus much I have tho convenient to trouble you 
ih on this Poem; and I have been the longer, becauſe. 
iter Horace, nor the EssAay on PoxTRY have 
d any thing of the Matter, that I might leave no 
rt of the Art of Poetry untouch'd, n 2 Part 
which Tbeocritus and Virgil have fo excell'd, as to 
un the Admiration of all Nations, where they are 
own and underſtood, to this very Day. 2 
For my part (ſaid Manilia) I was always an Admirer 
the Paſtoral, ev 'n as we had it, the rude, indigeſted 
odut of wild and ignorant Fancy. But I confeſs 
hat you _ aid has given me a 22 on 
r Engliſh Shepherds, but ha ra Adoration ot 
le — and Sicily. So A X ak refolv'd to 
m all my own Eſſays that way, and if I ever venture 
(cribble more, it ſhall be after I have employ d my 
urs in peruſing Virgil, and thoſe of Theocritur, that 
have, and reading frequently thoſe of our Engliſh 
ud Mr, Philips. e * ol, 1 


8 SSF. 
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3 her Sau ris on this 


_ 
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I muſt (purſued Tyro) agre ce with the fair Manila 
oint, and Of. I begin 
view Poetry with other Eyes than J have hitherto day h 
IQ confeſs I have often with Indignatidy. thought of gage 
Eure mont Reproach to the Eugliſp for want of Taly 
and always attributed that Reflection to the natural) 
ay of the tg a who rover their own Writers, n 
aly to all the Moderns, t to the Antients themſchy 
be I am ſenſible that this Author had but too n 80 
Reaſon for what he ſaid; though I cannot diſcover No 
Canis of a Defect, which 1 now begin to think too 1 
e 
As for the Cauſe (ald I) we will endeaypur to gi * l 
the beſt Account of it that we can. 38 
| deavoured to perſuade 8. into an high F 
my own 9 » from the brave Actions the Toy —_— 
have done, and e conliderable Figure they bo 
in the World for above fix E ed Years, to 
higher, But when I confider the Writers of J. 
Arte, and. their Parrans, 1 mean among the dn 80 
Power, I 2 but think there is a ſtrong ſmatd * 


33 amongh us, Lp 

land ile, nay, is more of the $i 

7 ature in two Songs of the L e ook 

in hy Hiſtory of that Country, ee. 

Gel of o 

But this is is nor cus d by want of Genius in our 0 

tives; for in ſpigbt of and neglec i 

the Great Ones, we have ſeen a Spemſer, a Milton, 

Dryden, and ſome others, appear, who have excelled 

the Modern World in their Performances, and hi 

ov'd formidable to maſt of the Antients then 

Ee. So that the lies not in the Climate, oy 

in the Men of —— who being generally ignora 

of Art, beſtow their Smiles on vile Poetaſters; if tht 

ow 4 al! ; Favour at all to Writers, it is ſure to be =y 
They are the Creatures of thai vile 

15 and as ſuch they are fond of them. 


One Reaſon of this s, that a Public Spirit is what is 
arce ſo much as known, but the Public is the Dupe to 
| that can come into any ſhare of Management; there 
2 rapacious Avarice ſpread through the thriving Part 
the Nation, which damps all generous Sentiments 
hich would enlarge the Soul, and raiſe Men up to 
r Dignity, to which their Nature ſeems to have 
pointed by Providence in the admirable Faculties of 
he Soul. 
This generally proceeds from rance, and a ve 
ty Education, F hich falls — Hands of — 
ary Pedants, who, to ſpeak the moſt laviſhly in their 
raſe, are but meer Grammarians, So that inſtead of 
ting their Pupils into the great Excellencies of the 
uthors they read, they lay our all their Time iu ex- 
aining of them, and pointing out ſome beautiful Ex- 
ſon & === Means many a Youth, who can re- 
at you halt Virgil and Horace, are totally ignorant of 
he real Beauties of thoſe Authors, Which has been 
be Source and Generation of all thoſe Verſifyers, which 


1 Education is, that if a Student came to any confide- 
le School, or to the Univerſities, who has the Ex- 
ſectation of a, good Fortune or | Eſtate, there is little 
are taken in his Inſtruction; he is indulg'd to bis oN 
nclinatious, and gains only a Vanity of having been at 
ie Univerſity, while bis Servitor has only gained that 
arning which he neglected. Whereas in a juſt Fdu- 
ation, no regard — to be had to the Quality of 
e Student, nor any Excuſe to be allowed on that Ac-- 
punt to a Kemiſsnelb im his Studies. Wheteas, as 
ings are now manag d, there ſeems 40 Meums ef 
ung Ignorance from the Great Ones ; and as long #s 
at prevails, it is impoſſible a good Taſte can gain 


ho know nothing of che Merits of Writin 


all Allowante; ſince it is certain that there are _— 
ty 
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ave r'd the Preſs and the Stage. Another Detet 


ba- 


voting, ſince Applauſe mult paſs through their Hands, | 


I - — 


I d:(ire you would make this general R ection ſome 


. ͤöln.̃² wm ͤ- wum 
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ality ſome Exceptions to it, and young Perſons of If 
tinction and Fortune, who, by . Propenſity 
Learning, diſdain the Indulgence that is given to th 
Birth aud Eſtate. I could name ſome, but that I ſh 
not deſcend. to particulars ſo far as to ſingle out ſuch 
JI know, leſt thoſe not mention d ſhould conclu 
themſelves contained in the general Rule, which yet ths 
may not be, though their Excellence is not come to i“ 
Knowledge. | 
Yer though it cannot be denied that Monſieur & 
Ewremont is true in his Cenſure of our Taſte in gene 
yet — has 1 oc __ to have = a 8 * 
in his mixt Eſſays on dy, Comedy, and Opera 
which abound — a bad Tale, and Judgment, not u 
ſay Ignorance of the Subject, he pretends to decide ups 
Oln. 2 | 3% 


But now, if you pleaſe, we will proceed to Eley 
they agreeing to my Motion, I thus went on. 
he Origin or farſt Inventor of this ſort of Pc 
1s very obſcure, as indeed thoſe of all the others 
not much clearer. As to the Name, it is deriv' 
a Greek Word often uſed to be repeated by thoſe wha 
deplor'd the Death of any Perſon, which in the Riſe d 
this Poem was the only Subject of Elegy, according to 
Horace, ' Ovid, and all the antient Writers. Some u. 
tribute the Name to the Lamentations of King Midu 
over the Corps of his dead Mother; but the Invenor WW E. 
of the ſort of Verſe peculiar to it, ſome atti ibute oil T 
TERPANDER; of: Colophon, others to T mzoor x5 H B. 
Naxos or Eretvia. t r vat On 9121 | 
The two firſt Poets eminent in this Kind, who, if not 
the Inventors, were at leaſt the firſt who grew famou 
for it, CALLINUS and MimNEtRmvs: Othen 
reckon four principal Writers of the ELzGy in Greece, 
that is, CALLINus of Hbeſus, MiMNzRmvs G 
Colophon ; PHILETAs of Coos, and CALLIMACHU! 
of C rena. MiaNERMUs floutiſhd in the 34 
Ohmpiade, ſo that he was more antient than the =_ 


iſemen of Greece; and yet ſo early were other Sub- 
ts admitted into dhe Elegy beſide Grief, that Mim- 
mus conſiſted almoſt entirely of Love. 

Next to Mimnermus, the following two were the 


> celebrated for the Excellence of the ELxcy, 
ALLIMACHUS- of rena, and PHILETAs of 
vos ; the latter flouriſh'd iu the Time of PH1t1e of 


acedon, ALEXANDER the Great, and ſome of his 


ucceſſors; and was Preceptor or Tutor to PToLEzmy 
biladelphixs ; nor was his Genius confin'd to the Elegy, 
or he compos'd. Epigrams, and other ſorts of Poems; 
ut by Epigrams we mult not fu 
hat Name, and which derive themſelves from Martial; 
or the Beauty of the Greek Epigrams, as well as thoſe 
f Catullus, depended not upon a Point, or the Turn 
Words, but Thoughts. { 20 E 
Nor muſt we here forget the famous yt aut, to 

hoſe Elegies the Preſervation of the Lacedemonian 
tate has attributed by the Antients. By Birth 
n Athenian, and deputed General of the Lacedemoni- 
ns, and this as early as the 36th Olympiade, ſo that 
e ſeems to have been Cotemporary with MI NAA 


ſuch as now uſurp 


V5. 
All that Horace gives us of the Elegy, is, That 


ELZGIES were. at fir de zen difer Grief, | 

T bo' now. we uſe — ver our Foy ; | 

But to whoſe Muſe ewe owe that ſort of Verſe, 

Is undecided by the Men of Skill. [Roſcom. Hor. 


nong the Romany the moſt eminent were Qv1D, 
TiBuLiLusS,.and PROPER TIUS - . * 
The ELBGY, that loves @ mournful Stile, | 
With Hair unbound weeps at the Funeral Pile: 
It paints the Lovers Torments and Delights, | 


A Miſtreſs flatters, threatens and invites. 
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- - But avell theſs Raptures if youll make ws ſee, ' | 
- Faw maſt know Love, 2254. — | 
I bate thoſe Lukewavm Authors, whoſe fore d Fine | 
In a cold Stile deferibe a hot | | 
T hat figh by Rule, and, raging is cold Blood, 
Tbeir ſluggiſh Muſe whip to an Amorons Mood; 
Their Tranſports feign'd appear but flat and vain, 
T bey always Sigh, and always hug their Chain. In v 


: Adore their Priſon, and their Sufferings bleſs, rb. 
Male Senſe and Reaſon quarrel as they pleaſe, WH Bt 
. *Twvasr not of old in this affected Tone, Ma 


' That ſmooth TIB VI LVS made bis Amovous MT bi 
Nor Ovid hen inſtrucdted from above, ; 
By Natwres Rules be taught the Art of Love. 


This ſort of Poem was firſt made uſe of in Grief, | 
Funeral Ceremonies and Lamentations; then in thy 
amorous Complaints of Lovers, who afrerwards i 
troduced their Joys in their Succeſs with their Miſtreſk 

Nor was the EL BEV long confin'd to Grief ul 
Love, but was extended to various other Subjects, 
thoſe of TyuzoGNnTs to Moral Preceprs; the Hair d 
Berenice by CALLIMACHUsS, which was trau 
by Catullus into Latin in the ſame kind; and Ovidi 
Faſti, and other Subjects. - 

Amidſt the various Subjects allowed to the Elegy, mt 
find that BorLzav- mentions only two, viz, 'Funeri 
Grief or Lamentations, and Lov x. Love indeed feens 
to be the Queen of this beautiful Province, and has 4 
ways appear d in a Sovereign Preeminence ; for neithe 
the Greek nor Latin Poets, who have written this Ku 
on other Subjects, have attain'd that Praiſe and general 
teem as in thoſe, where they touch only on Love; 1 
therefore Bojleaw is perfectly in the right, wlien he rt: 
quires the Elegiac Poet to know Love as well as Poe 
which indeed the French Poets diſcover very little Sig“ 

| ” an), = $90); | a] 


* 


R 


his Grace ws of ———— HAM, 


Next ELA ur «of faveet; be foloms Vaice, 

grave, exatts the Choice ; 

The Praiſe of Beanty, Valor, Wit comains, 

in, Wl 4rd there too oft deſpawing Love complains. 

. In vain alas ! far cube by Wis is mov'd? 

net Pbœeni . b to be belov'd. | 

But noiſy or ag. and ſuch as wor ' 
Mankind, take moſ# <vith that Fanta ſtic Sex. 

lar T bis 1 thoſe who better knew ; 

T he many raiſe the Falus of the. Foxy. 

But bere, as all our Sex too oft habe try d, 

Women have drawn my wand ring T boughts afide. 

T heir greateſt Fault, «vho in this Kind have . 

Is not defet& in Mordi, or cuantuf Wit. 

But ſhow 

And ev ry Couplet be cuith Fancy fill: 

If yet « juf Coherence bs not as 

Between each Thought, and the whole Model laid. 

S right, that ev'vy Line may higher viſe, 

Like goodly. Mountains, till they reach the Skies : 

Such Trifles may of late perhaps haus paſt, 

And may be lil d a hike, - but never laſt." (Lhe) 

'Tis Epigram, tis Point, 'tis what you will,  - > 


ive | 
And of 4 Subj 


But not am E126Y,: wor aorit with ſkill, 
No PAN er RIC, nor a Coop ERH 111. 


Thus far my Lord Duke in his admirable BSN ON 
OETRY, But I muſt think, that his Grace's Criticiſm 
thi; ſort of Poeſy has a nearer regard to what in our 
ongue may A be plac'd in that kind; and this 
mixe is comic che Faults his Grace finds i in the 
legy Writers, and Fl two which he names as Exam- 

es of Excellence For firft, the Grevk and Lin W ri- 
's of Elegy are not guiley of Epigram or Point in 
ir Poems of this Nature, and in Ovid there is ſuch = 

xa 


The ce Ans efiÞPowrit toy 
Bur let us proceed to what is on this Head delivered 


d this Muſe havmonious Numbers yield, 2 3 
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exact Coherence as my Lotd requires; I know it i 
thought that Tballus follow d this Method, but 


Line after Line, without propoſi y certain M 

or Plan of the whole Piece, why direct hin Wr»/# 
Another: Reaſon of my Opinion is, that his C. e E 
ves but a fourth Place to Love in her own peculſou: 


Province, which agrees much better with the Mod 

than with the Antients: The Rule which his G 
lays down for forming the Model is of admirable U 
not only in this ſort of Poetry, but indeed in all fog 
as being the only Mother ot Order, without wij 
there could be no valuable — And to praiſe a} 
em for a fine Line, or a happy Turn of Expreſſion, Mppecia 
like praiſing a moſt horrible and diſtorted Creature fol The 
Beauty, becauſe ſhe happens to have. a handſome Hu earn 
or Foot. A vil un en, | 

I dare not venture to diſſent from his Grace, offs © 
ſhould . queſtion very much whether the Panegyric, i; 
Cher. Al, wou'd eaſily come into the Notion. of! 
gy according to the Practice of the Antients. Fot 
cording to Ovid, a great Maſter in this kind, SublifWis P. 
Subjects, and Heroic Majeſty are not agteeable to 
Elegy, which ought to be contented. with its native 
diocrity. There is no Achilles found in the Verſe 
Callimachus (ſays Ovid) nor Cydippe in thoſe of He 
And therefore deſcribing the Perfon of Elegy in! dgr 
third Book of his Love. Verſes, he does not praiſe l. 
tor her Majeſty, but her lovely Countenance, : ſoit u 
thin Garment, And in his Faſti the ſame Poet compla 
that he had been fore d to apply the Elegiac Numbers 
a more Sublime Matter than was uſual to them. 
But that I may omi nothing which may:contrit 
to the beautifying of this Poem, I will add ſome be 
which I gather from the Practice of the Antients. 
Antiquities, or antient Hiſtory or Fables. There nt 
thing more obvious than this through Ouid and P 
tins ; Tibullus indeed has not done it. 
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1 
es to the Father, Mother, or other ſurviving Rela⸗ 
on, as is evident from that of Pedo Albinovanus on 
euſus Germaniens, the Son in Law of Auguſtus, and 
\e Brother of Tiberius afterwards or and Suc- 
ſour to Augu 
om ſome God, according ro Circumſtances of the de- 
25'd, Thus, on the | of a Poet they begun with 
bello, of a Philoſopher with Minerva, of à Soldier 
ith Mars, of a Lover with Venus or Cupid, of a 
duntry Man or one of a rural Life with PAN, Faunus 


pecially from the River God where he dy d. | 
There ought to be in the Elegy a native Elegance and 


ght to be always equal. Frequent Colliſions or the cuts 
g off of Syllables are Faults not to be admitted; in 
weliſb indeed there ought to be none, but what are ſo 
ly and uſual that they give it no manner of Rough- 
s, which is te to the Beauty and Perfection of 
is Poem; and it mult have a ſort of Sweetneſs which 
ds a Decorum and Beauty, and ſomething entirely De- 


„„ ' 
There is one vulgar Rule which I will not omit, be- 
ſe in the general it has been the Practice of. the beſt 
d greateſt Maſters in this Art; and that is that the Senſe 
ould be concluded in two Lines, not but there have 
en ſome Exceptions to this Rule, though very few. 
[ ſhall conclude this Diſcourſe on the Elegy from a 
e Author, | 
5 | HRP 

No glittering Points, nor any nice Conceit, 

uſt load the Elegy with foreign Weight. 
Paſſion and Nature here avoww their Right, 
| with diſdain throw back the mean Delight. 


for we are never to admit any Epigrammatie Pointe, 
Conceits, none of the Fine things as the Ladies and 
Vol. I] II half 


In the Funeral it has been the Practice to ad: [ 


+ Theſe Poems uſually likewiſe began 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
|| 


Pales ; of a Seaman with Neptune or the Nymphs, 


learneſs, as well as Softneſs of Expreſhon, which 


” !— 


—_ 


— 
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celebrated Writers have been too 
and nobler Beauties, thoſe of Nature and the P 
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half Wits call them, and declare for them in all Plas 
and every ſort of Poem, and which indeed moſt of 
of: Thc 
they are here abominable, ſo they give Place to 


Remember that the Diction every where 
Be gentle, clean, perſpicuous, and clear, 
CorreB ; the Manners all along 

In every Place the Manners fill 5 . 


The Diction of the Zlegy ſhould be ſtandard n 
correct, clean, gentle, perſpicuous, expreſlive of t 
Manners, tender and pathetic, or full of the Paſſion 
but never oppreſs d or debauch'd with fine Sayings 
exquilite Sentences ; it is wonderfully adorn'd with fn 

ent Commiſerations, Complaints, r * 

dreſſes to Things and Perſons; the Words of ſe * 
ed Perſons, or Things inanimate made to ſpeak, mn wh 
ſhort Digreſſions, yet pertinent to the Subject; nor dv 
it receive a little Beauty from Alluſions to Saying 
Examples not only from the Like but the Unlike; a 
Contraries : Sometimes Compariſons are made, an 
ſmart = ſhort Sentences thrown in to confirm what 3 


propos'd. ot { 


= — of Vowels muſt be found; ul 
kno te the — and flowing Sound, Miles 
8 1 in the Elegy muft fill abound. ities 


And now I think, I have from the Antients and . ag 
Moderns delivered to you all the Rules of the Art eaed 
Beauty of the Elegy, I refer you for —4 to ther v 
of Ovid tranſlated into the Engliſh Ton | 

Having here made an End, I waited for he Opa en 
of my Hearers, to anſwer any difficulty they mi rize | 
ſtart ; but a profound Silence continu'd ſome Moment n 
when Tyro addreſſing himſelf to Manilia: dy 
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Ha! Fair Manilia (ſaid he) to what diſtant Region 

f Thought are you flown? What wholly loſt in one 

f the Modiſh ABszNCas of our Modern Wits 

ho, to expreſs a ſingularity of Taſte and Conduct, fre- 

ently forget or ſcem to — the Company and 
d in. 


he Converlation they are 
That is an Affectation (reply'd Manilia) I have not 


revalent in our Sex to ſuffer us to ſeem inſenſible of 
ts Preſence ſo far as to ramble from the Enjoyment. 

am too highly fatisfy'd with the Diſcoveries I have 
heard from our Friend Gamaliel, to wander in the 
aſt Thought from the _m_ Entertainment, 

I am pleas'd (afſum'd I) that what I have ſaid is agree- 
ble to the ingenious Manilia; a few of her Appre- 
tenſion and good Senſe wou'd be a great Means of de- 
vering Poetry from its moſt dangerous Enemies, the 
riends of the. Poetafters in Vogue, I mean the Ladies, 
pho are . too indulgent in their Applauſe of 
cribblers, becauſe they want Judgment to that 
yhere it ought to be. | 
How was that (ſaid Tyro) in laben? Or had the Athe- 
ian Ladies more Knowledge and a finer Taſte than thoſe 
f England. As for that (reply d I) it is a Point, perhapes 
ot ſo eaſy to decide by any certainty of Hiſtory ; but this 

ſhall venture to ſay, that if the — of Athens had 
juſter Guſto than thoſe of London, ſo had the Men 
kewiſe, as is evident from the Writings of thoſe two 
ities, and the Succeſs they met with in each. —_—_ 
he Ladies of Athens, as they had little to do in Pu 
e Affairs, had leſs in thoſe of Letters, and Poetry di- 
ted them, and not they Poetry: Not that the Female 
ex were excluded from Parnaſſus ; no, we hall in the 
ery next Diſcourſe, of Lyric Poeſy, ſhow that many of 
em excell'd in that particular, and ſome carried the 
ze from Pindar himſelf ; but indeed it muſt be owned 
hat neither Greece nor Rome ever produc'd a Lady ſo 
dy and adventurous as to undertake the Drama, tho” 

Hz ſcyeraf 


et been ſo fond as to fall into; beſides Pleaſure is too 


ͤ—ñ—P — — — — - 
= _ — — — 
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ſeveral of our Engliſh Ladies have claim'd a Prerogatin 

Nature ſeems =, deign'd them in all Nations a 
-all Times but ours. 4 | 

For my Part (ſaid Manilia) I ſhall only Cay this fy 
the daring Poeteſſes of Britain, that the ill Performa 
ces of the Men, ſeem to juſtify their Undertaking 
fince they cou'd diſcover nothing in much the greater Par 
of them that cou'd ſtrike them with deſpair of coming 
to what they found met with ſucceſs and pleas'd the 
Town; the only ſtandard of Excellence with the My 
jority of the People. 

Bur if the Antients as much excelFd us in the Dram 
(as I begin to fear they did) as in thoſe other Parts d 
Poetry ot which we have already heard Gamaliel di. 
courſe, I ſhall eaſily agree that the Province of Trag- 
dy, "wy and Comedy too, are quite beyond their Power 
to rule. 

I am ſo engaged with my Reflections in what lu 
been juſt ſaid on the Elegy, that all I have ſeen of or 
own ſeems flat and inſipid, and I have ſuch Ideas of i; 
that if they ſhou'd exceed the Reality, yet I fang 
they would raife much higher Pleaſures in this Poen 
than we as yet find in it, at leaſt in the Engliſh. bot! 

This makes me willing to hear what Gamaliel has u 4, 
offer on the Lyric, a Poem in which he owns the Ladis 7 
have excell'd. Wherefore if you are not already qui Tj. 
tir'd with —_ the Ignorant, I become a Petit 
ner, Gamaliel, for the Purſuit of your admirable Diſco 
veries, which ſeem fo eaſy and obvious, that no Lear 
ing but common Senſe, and a Taſte, are needful for ou 
Improvement. | 

There can be (ſaid I) no greater Pleaſure to me (fa 
Manilia) J can aſſure you, than the ſpreading ule 
Knowledge, eſpecially in an Art of ſuch real and intrink 
Value as that of Poetry; and this Satisfaction is more thi 


doubled when I find that I ſpeak not in vain, but thi 
what Inſtructions the Learned have furniſh'd me with 

are generouſly receiv'd by my Miniſtry, I ſhall -_ 
„ (> 
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\ Whore, as in the former, give you a ſhort View of its 
Hu riſe and Hiſtory, and ſo haſten to the Rules neceſſary to 
te juſt Performance in it. 3 
; I will not waſte my Time, nor your Patience with a 
s u pedantic Diſcourſe of the Original of the Name, not 
mathe various Meanings of it in the Greek Tongue; nor 
king WW 7.211 I enquire into the ſeveral Ways of ſinging the Ode 
neither to the Flute or other Wind Muſic, or to the Lyre 
agg or Lute as we render it, or any other String or Corded 
laſtrument, or which were adapted to join Dancing to 
MB: he Muſical Performance; as things of very little Con- 
ſequence to our preſent Buſineſs, which is only toſhow 
the Art of a juſt Compoſure in this kind. 

It is my Opinion, that this is the moſt antient of all 
the ſeveral Sorts of Poems that have been invented by 
the harmonious Race of Poets, The Greeks indeed. 
mak? Orpheus the Inventor of it, but I believe we may > 
go much higher if we ſtep among the Hebrews; the 
Song of Moſes. and of Miriam his Siſter we find in 
Erodus, Chap. 15, much betore the Time that Cadmus- 
introduc d ſo much as the Greek Alphabet. And it ib 
reaſonable to think that Moſes and this Propheteſs was 
not the firſt who perform'd ia this kind, which was 
both to Muſic and Dancing, like thoſe afterwards of Pin- 
dar and others. | 

The firſt. Poeſy was certainly the Praiſe of God and 
Thankſgiving of Man for the natural Benefits beſtowed 
on him by Heaven ; and this was ſung for the greater ! 
Solemnity to Muſic, and certain Geſticulations of the 
Body, which produc'd what was afterwards call'd Dan- - | 
eng ; as is plain in the before quoted Chapter of Exodus, | 
Verſe 20. And Miriam the Propbeteſs the Siſter of Aaron 
tek a Timbrel in ber Hand, and all the Women went 
ot after her with Timbrels and with Dances. t. I 
Miriam anſewer'd them, ſing ye to the Lord, for he hath + 
trumph'd gloriouſly ; the Horſe and his Rider hath be 
thrawn. into the Sea. 

8 H 3 In 
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In this Song of Moſes and Miriam, we may diſt: 
ver all thoſe different Parts of the Lyric, the Inventig 
of which is attributed among the Greeks to ſeveral hu 
ets, as to Orpbens, Stefichorgs, Alcman, Ec. except 
the amorous Part, which is given to Anacreon. 

But here is in this of Moſes, a Grandeur and Sub. 
lime above all the Greek Poets; for as the Object, al 
the Subject are vaſtly ſuperiour to the latter, ſo is th 
Performance. 

The Greeks (at leaſt Plutarch) attribute the Inves 
tion of the Hyman to Steſichorus, the Chorea to Alena 
of Lacedemon, the Love Songs to Anacreon, and the 
Odes with Dancing to Pinday of T bebes; thoſe whid 
were diſtinguiſh'd by the Name of Nomos, Timothen d 
Miletus was the firſt who ſung them in the Chorus to th 
Lute or Cithara. But in my Opinion, theſe Poets hen 
mention'd were rather the who were eminent i 
each Kind, and not the Inventors of it. 

This is all I can find that relates to the Invention ef 
the Lyric Poeſy, in which the moſt Famous are reduc{ 
to a very ſmall Number, that is, to ten Men and two 
Ladies, who among the Greeks are call'd the Prince 
of the Lyric Muſe : Steſichorus, Bacebylides, Ihen, 
Anacreon, Pindar, Simonides, Aleman, Alceus, Sapbs, 
and Corinna. Others have celebrated ſeven Ladies more 
for this Sort of Poetry, as Erinna, Myro, Teleſilla, 
Praxilla, Noſſis, Anyte and Myrtis. 

Theſe Ladies were born in ſeveral Parts of Greece 
Sappho is known to every one to have been of Lev: 
Erinna is by moſt reckon'd of the ſame Country, tho 
ſome place he Birth in Tinas a City of Lacedemon: 
Myro was either of Rhodes or Byzantium, and was the 
Mother of a very great Tragic Poet of that City, call 
Homer of Byzantium , who flouriſh'd with ſeveril 
other great Poets in that Kind, much about the T ime 
of Ptolomy Philadelphus, a Prince who was one of the 
greateſt Patrons of Poetry, and all Learning that ever 


was known, Telefilla was of Argos ; the = of 
fan. 
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dr axilla was Sicyon, there remains but one Epigram of 
ſis, but fourteen of Anyte ; Mrxris — An- 
bedon ; but what is her greateſt Honour, is, that ſhe 
d the Great Pindar for her Scholar. For then the 
Poets ſet not up for Writing, betore they had learn'd 
ad ſtudyd the Rules of Art. 

As many of the Greeks, as excell'd in, and rais d 
heir Fame by this Poem both Male and Female, 
he Romans, Horace ſeems much beyond a Rival, and + 
lmoſt alone. But tho Horace muſt be allow'd the 
Sovereignty in the Latin Lyrics, yet there were many 
pthers Who have merited ſome Praiſe ; as Titius extoll'd 
by Horace himſelf on this Account; Cæſius Baſſus, 
eftilius Spurinna, Septimius Afer, Alfricus Auitus. All 
heſe from the Time of Claudius and Nero to that of the 
Emperor Alexander Severus. Perhaps Catullus himſelf 
ny be admitted, ſince he has left us ſome Performances 
in this kind. . wk 

I hope this ſhort Hiſtorical Account of the Poem and 
its moſt eminent Authors has not been tedious ro you, 
or ſo alien to the preſent Enquiry as to have led you 
quite from the Subject, which is the Art of Compoſing 
yric Verſes or Poems properly adapted to Mulic, Vocal 
1 —— gran — more 

in in Engliſh, where alone are ; whereas 
— ber e Verſe in Greek had its . proper 
Inſtrument; for the [has and Odyſſes of Homer were 
ect, Wing about Greece by the Rhapſodifts ; but I am apt to 
ben: believe it was in a ſort of beautiful Recitativo. 

tho . His Grace of Buc bing bam ſbire, in his admirable Eſſay, 
on: bas divided his Precepts relating to Songs from thoſe of 
; the I Odes, as it of a different Kind, inte g his Remarks 
ald en the Elegy between them. I preſume the Reaſon is, 
eral ¶ becauſe the Weak Performances of this fort in our Lan- 
ime WM guage, ſeem unworthy a Place in the Rank of the 
the Wonders of Pindar, Horace, and the reſt; yet when 
ever Wl ®prov'd by his Grace's admirable Precepts, I preſume 
y of H 4 they 
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they will be admitted without difficulty into the leſſer ( 


I ſhall therefore begin with his Grace's Rules for Song, * 
Firſt then of Sox os, which now ſo much abound, Mr. 
W ithout his Song no Fop is to be found. [1 
A moſt offenſive Weapon, which be draws 
On all he meets, againſt Apollo's Laws. 

T bough nothing ſeems more eaſy, yet no Part 

Of Poetry requires a nicer Art; Al 
For as in Rows of richeſt Pearl there lies Are 
Many a Blemiſh, that eſcapes our Eyes, Th 
T be leaſt of which Defetts is plainly ſhown Bu; 
In ſome ſmall Ring, and brings the Value down, Th 

So Songs ſhou'd be to juſt Perfection wrought, Wi 
Tet <phere can wwe ſee one without a Fault? Co! 
Exact Propriety of Words and Thought : Ha 
Expreſſion eaſy, and the Fancy bigh, But 
Tet that, not ſeem to creep, nor this, to fly x To 
No Words tranſpos'd, but in ſuch Order all, Th 

As tho, hard wrought, may ſeem by chance to fall. Thi 
Here, as in all Things elſe, is moſt _ Th 
Bare Ribaldry, that door Pretencs to Wit, Bui 
Such nauſeous Songs, by à late Author made, WI 
Call an — Cen ſure on bis Shade. | Ani 
Not that warm T houghts of the tranſporting 
Can ſhock the chaſteſt, or 2 niceſt cloy. | TY Bet 
But Words obſcene, too groſs to move Deſire, my 
Like Heaps of Fecuel, do but choak the Fire. Js 01 
On othey Themes he well deſerves our Praiſe, 
Here, palls that Appetite be meant to vaiſe. R E 
| or 


Theſe Precepts are ſo plain, ſo evident and ſo jul, N 
that they need no Explanation, or Proof, I ſhall only 4 
add, the Subject of moſt of our Sons are either re- | 
lating to Love or Drinking; and it is remarkable tha Wl 4 
the French, who are a much ſoberer People in the ge 0. 
neral, yet have produc'd better Songs on Driaking chan Wil 4-1 


we have done. 


What Ang 


1 


"gl 


ad, 
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What we have of Sappho, and the Odes of Anacreon, 
e of the Lefler Ode; Pindar, Alcæus, Aleman, Stefi- , 
rus, of the greater; thoſe of Horace, of both. 

[ now come. to the 7 Ode, and ſhall Pegin my 
ecepts or Rules from the ſame great Engliſh Nobleman 


his Eſſay on Poetry. 


A bigher Flight, and of a bappier Force 

Are * ODzs, the Muſes moſt unruly Horſe, * Pindarie + 
T hat bownds ſo fierce, the Rider bas no Reſt, Odes... 
But foams at Mouth, and moves like one poſſeſs. . 

T he Poet here muſt be indeed inſpir d; 

With Fury too, as well as Fancy fir d. | 
Cowley might beaſt to have perform'd this Part, | 
Had be with Nature join d the Rules of Art; 
But ill —_ ſometimes gives Allay 

To that rich Fancy, which can ne er decay. 

T ho' all appear in Heat, and Fury done, 

The Language fill muſt ſoft and eaſy run. | 
T heſe Laws may ſeem. a little too ſevere ; | 
But Judgment yields, and Fancy governs there. | 
Which, tho extravagant, this Muſe allows, | 
And makes the Work much eaſier, than it ſhows. -_ | 


Before I come to make my Remarks on theſe Verſes--: 
my Lord Duke, I ſhall add what the great 'BotJeas -- 
ys on the ſame Subject in bis Art of Poetry, . 


But the bold Ode demands 4 Turn, - 
For there the Muſe muſt with al Phoebus burn; | 
Mounting to Heuv'n in ber ambitious Flight, - | 
Among ft the Gods, and Heroes takes Delight ;- .. | 
Of Pila's Wreſtlers tells the ſinexy Force, 

And ſings the duſty Conqu'ror's glorious Courſe; . 
On Danube's Banks viforious Marlbro' ſeen,. 
And Spaniſh Iber bows to Britain's Queen. 
dometimes ſhe flies like an induſtrious Bee, - 

And robs the Flow'rs by Nature's Chymiſtry; > : 
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Deſcribes the Shepherds Dances, Feaſts and Bliſs, 
And boafts from PH1LL1s to ſurprize a Kiſs. 
ben gently ſbe reſofts with feign'd Remorſe, 

T bat what ſhe grants may ſeem to be by Force: 

Her generous Stile mill oft at random ftart, 

— And by a brave diſorder ſhoep ber Art. Li 
| Unlike thoſe fearful Poets, whoſe cold Rhime, 

| In all their Raptures, keeps enacteſt Time : 

| Who ſing th illu ſtrious Hero's mighty Praiſe, 

(Lean Novelifts) by Terms of Weeks and Days; 

WV ho for a Poem do a Fournal ſbocv, 

And tell their Tale like Holinſhead or Stow; 

M bo trace their Hero thro a hole Campaign, 

And mark each Circumſtance on Blenheim Plain, 

To theſe ApoLLo, niggard of his Fire, 

Denies a Place in the Pier ian Choir. 

The bumorous God once took it in bis bead 

To plague the ſcribbling Tribe, as ſome have ſaid; 

And that be might their lab ring Brains confound, . 

For the Sonnet order d a firift Bound; 

Set Rules for the juſt Meaſure and the Time, 

The eaſy Running and alternate Rhime. 

But, above all, thoſe Licences deny'd, 1 

W hich in their Writings the lame Senſe ſupplyd; Ml” 

Forbad a uſeleſs Line ſhou'd find a Place, 

Or a repeated Mord appear with Grace. 

A faultleſs Sonnet, finiſh'd thus, would be 

Worth tedious Volumes of looſe Poetry. 

An hundred Scribbling Authors, without Ground, 

Believe they have this only Phenix found, 

When yet th' exatteſt ſcarce have tao or three, — 

(Among whole Tomes) from Faulis and Cenſure ſt 

The reft, but little read, regarded leſs, 


Are ſhovel'd to the — from the Preſs. 
Cloſing the Senſe within the meaſur'd Time, 
"Tis bard to fit the Reaſon to the Rhime, 


% 
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REES who ae Load nn 
TT E tients, N was L — 
| Poe of the Latins, _ | , 


Gods, Heroes, Conquerors, Olympic Crowns, 

Lovzs pleaſing Cares, and the free Foys of Wins, 
fre proper Subjeꝶs for the Lyric Song. 21 | 
Ros con. HoR.. 


As for the Eſſay on which I promis d my Remarks, 
are very ſhort, and confin'd to two or three Lines.. 


Theſe Laws may ſeem à little too ſevere - 

lain, B Judgment yields, and Fancy governs bere; 
Which, tho' extravagant, this Muſe allows, 
And makes the Mork much eaſier than it ſhows. 


It is my Opinion that we are not here to take his 
race ina cloſe and literal Senſe ; for it is certain, that 
ough Fancy is very ſtrong in this Poem, yet that 
udgment ought here as. well as. in other Poems to go- 
ern, For it we conſult Pindar, we ſhall find that 
n the midſt of the Rapidity of his Fancy Ju t ſtill 
tolds the Reins; and when he rambles, and when he re- 
ras. from his beautiful Digreſſions, Judgment every 
yhere conducts him. So that I am afraid the Work is 
ot ſo eaſy, as ſome, who miſtake his Grace's Meaning, 


my imagine. 


might here add ſomething on the Hebrew Lyric, I 
bean the Songs of Moſes, Deborab, &c. the Pſalms, and 
ome- of the — if not all; but that would be a. 
1 which would take up too much Time; let 
t ſuffce that a learned Frenchman has diſcover d the 
erſe of the Hebrew Poetry, which he aſſures us is 
los d with a ſort of Rhimes, ſo that by this means we 
id Rhime of an antienter Uſage than either the Pro- 
encial Poets, or the Runnic. ere is nothing ſo ſoft, 
d tender and pathetic, = at the ſame time _— 
. 


/ y Verſe is flat and low. And thef& ean be no g 
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— „ fo majeſtic, fo terrible, and ſo | 
e Poetic Part of the Bible, to which all — 


er Proof of the Excellence of the former above th 
latter, than that the Force and Vigour of the Origin 
mely bright through all its. Tranſlation Wl T 


ſhines extremely 

whereas the beſt Hands have found it dificule T 
to make Horace, Virgil, Homer, Sophocles, and the T 

appear with any Proportion of Beauty in any Verſion, T 


To recapitulate in ſhort, the 3 is 1 
by its Sweetneſs and variety of Verſe, nor » the 4. 
exquiſite Elegance of the Words to be lighted by 
our Eng 2 for which it is ſo eminent in the 1s 
tis and Greok. For as the Diction of the Ode ſhould be 
elegantly ſweet, fo an ill or low E on clogs ul 
debaſes the Brightneſs of the Though 

The Pindaric Ode in its Original is diſtinguiſh'd fron 
all other Odes by the h Tombtions and Digreſlions, 
with which it gains a new ty, as well ache fo ſurprizing 
eaſy, and natural Returns to the Subject, which Grat 
are not to be attain d without great Judgment and G 
wins. 

Tho — ign — — of * 
into a em and irregularity of e, ye 
It is without 22 5 from Pindar, whoſe Odes art 
1 divided by a regular Order, as you ma 

by Mr. Congreve's Preface to his Ode fer 

Couuley may well be conſulted by our Engliſb Reader, 
for he has excell'd bimſelf in his Tranflatiohs ot that gre 
Thebas ; tis true, that Mr. Cowley ( Kis Grace 1 
the fore quoted Verſes ſhews), had n not hep ayb the Hap 
pineſs of flowing Numbers, for that is 4 Faculty, that 
in his Time was not come to Perfection, which nov 
is attain'd often by very vile Scribblers. - © 

We draw now towards a Concluſion of my Tu, 
which I ſhall end with ſome Account of Satire. 10 
begin w with the Opinion of a Modern ALI 
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fer to you the Sentiments of Bort HAU, and his 
ent Grace of Buckingham ſbire: And thus the French 
eat Err and Critic. 1 
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Folly and Vice of 60 'y ſort und Bd, 
T hat wound our Reafon, or debaſe ouy Mint 
ar 
To biti — = Province . a 3 ä 
The ul: Para affeRed For aa 

4 K Ne loquations Tool ; 


Th ier 
T be Tf Pete, th' Aoavitions Slave, 


T be noiſy Bravo, and the trickin 12 
Satire by eoboleſome Leſſons wwon'd reclaim, 
Ind heal their Vices, 10 ſecure their Fame. 


And a little after 3 N 


No Parts diſtintt does biting Ste bers; | 
And without certain Rules its As will * p 


Oft by In _— 2 


And oft 4 0 | 
But this 2 Sarda — whats i os | 
Which muſt its Log an Munner 100 commun. | 


I quote not theſe Lines for che fake of the fine Die- 


ons or Numbers, defectrve in both, which Tam willing 
o allow them, but for the eic) ant and Fulnef of 
he Precepts, which is here my 


Buſineſs. 
But I ſhall not be ſatisfy d with thefe alone ; 1 ſhall 


Defre to itſelf, and not to wrong 
fr ſow Yo, and er, 


Lucilſius led the way, and bravely bold, 
To Roman Vires di the Mirror bold; 
Protected humble Goodneſs from Reproach, — 

Show'd Worth on foot; and Raſcals in the Coach + 

HoRACEk bis pleaſing Wit to this did add, 
Aud none, uncenſur d, cou'd be Fool or Mad; Aha | 


FRO | 
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; 7 vas that Wretch, th, cg Name e be 
uar d to the Rules of lf Sees he 
PzR$1vs, obſcure, 1 — full of Senſe and ni, be 


Aﬀedttid Brevity in all be writ: . 
And Juvenal, with Rhetorician's Kage, 
Scourg 'd the rank Vices of @ wicked | 
The oy 2 N 7 ine, 
In what be writes e's ſomething of Divine : 
Fl ether be blames 7 Coprean Debeard, 
Sejanus Fall foretel's th Approac 
S147 2 makes the trembling Senate come 
— the ſtern Y rant, to receive their Doom ; 


Or Roman Vie in coarſeſt Habits bo 
And paints an Empreſs reeking om the Steps ; 65 
In all be «rites appears a noble tr 


To imitate ſuch Maſters be your I 
Chaucer alone, fix d on ibis ſolid Baſe 
In bis old ile: preſerves # Modern Grace: 


; ; if the Freedom of bis Rhimes h; 
not the Cuftom of our Times. Pe 
4 Latin a5 Ds neglect; 


But Engliſh Readers challenge aur Reſpect; 
And at immodeft Writings take ces 
Tie f clean Expreſſion cover not the 
| I love ſbarp Satire, from Obſcenenef 7 BY 
Not Impudence that preaches Modefty : 
Our Engliſh, who in Malice never fail, 
Hence, in Lampoons and Libels, learnt to rail; 
Pleaſant Detration, that by Singing goes 
From Mouth to Mouth, and as it marches grow: ! 
Our Freedom in our Poetry aus ſee, 
T hat Child of Fay, may Liberty. 
But, vain Blaſphemer, tremble, when you chuſe 
| | God for the 75 of your Impiaus Muſe : 


At laſt, thoſe Fefts which Libertines invent, 
Bring the lew A to inf eng 


r. 
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I have given you Boileas in-the beſt Dreſs in which 
bs hes Lo RT Og and in which he has 


F 2 By an ſn II 


keeping to is Free 
the more uſeful 7 4 "Here we have not: 
WW; Rules of Satire , bar an Ablirae, of it Hiſtory and 
| Riſe; for indeed Satire is a Poem of Roman Invention, 
: and unknown to the Greeks ; its Name it derives from 
a Plate or Server full of various Fruits, and it to 
be written with an () aud not a (J): And as. Bojkeaw 
obſerves, Lucillius was the firſt who writ in this kind. 
But the Romans had two ſorts of | Satires, that of 
Ennizs and Varro, and that of Lucillins, Horgee, Ner- 
; ſus, a gory: What the latter is we have been | 
former was a mixture of Proſe and 
Verſe & on various Subjects, and not conſim d to Biting, 
Of this kind is Petromius Arbiter, Barclays, pbor- 
mio and ſome others: But to return to our Subject, I 
ſhall conclude 1 it with the fine Remarks * the Ea on 
Poetry. | 
I find (ad Manilia) Quality has-2 great Aden dan 
over 1% Opinion ; for we have had nothing yet con- 
cluded, ſince we came into the Matter which that Poem 
treats of, without its Authority. 
Indeed, fair Manilia (ſaid I) you are-infinieel miſ- 
taken in your Man; for I am one who pay the leaſt De- 
ference to Quality, in Matters of Arts and of 
; any Man alive... ſure all Men muſt acquit me of any 
ach ſervile Inclination (if they were ignorant of my 
3s WM natural Temper) in m _—_ with rence to the 
Lord Roſcommon, and the Kay you mention. I ſhall 
defer a fuller anſwer to your Imputation, till I conclude | 
N this Diſcourſe, to an end of which I am very near ap- 
proaching, And therefore to the Ef % 


| Ml all the Ways, that wiſe Mes could find, 
Ty 7! 0s 4s 4 and wp kee, . 
vl Satire 
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Satire well writ has moſt ſucreſiful prov'd, 
And cures, becauſe the 1 l. 
N i hand is ri on fc 4 Subje# mere, DROT Nt 
Huben repeating Things ſaid oft before. 
Some onleay Evrors only ewe remove, © oh 
T hav ſtain 4 Beauty which ſo much che love. * 
dyrowy te Words ſome take = — 
t Id be, as the e rongh. 
| 8 ee. — 
A bts in ſmoot Words convey'd. 
Some * har) enough, 2 fail 
2 hrns if Bu? nefs eas to rails © 
| Bur hnmane Fraily wicely fo unfold, 3 
Di ſtingui ſpes a Satire ves 4 Stold. 
Rage Jen muſt hide, and Prej ee 
A Sative's Smile is ſharper — his Frown : 
So, while yow ſeem: to flight ſome Rival Youth, 
Malice itſelf may ſomimes paſs for Trweb: 


T ſhall fay no more of this Poem, | 
wen you ſufficiem Rules not only raph 
cellence, but of performing it with auſe of 
all true , and that in 2 familiar — 8 
in all the oets I have touch d upon) without the In- 
cumbrance of Scholaſtic Terms, which are not fo ob- 
_ to thoſe who are not ecquameed with the origmal 
riticss 
Now, fair Mawilia, 1 ſhall a little more fully anſwer 
what you ſaid about the Deference I paid to the lik 
Tran Noble Author. | 
I am a Perſon, who never have, I thank my Stars, de- 
ſerv'd or found the Favour of the Great Men,the Men of 
Power and Wealth. That I leave tothe Labeo's,the Fanns 
#5's,and Criſpinus's,who have never fail'd of their Favour. 
Theſe are Men qualify'd for it, and can pay a ſervile 
Attendance, and flatte f their Vanity, who think that: 
great Title give Underſtanding to the Knowledge 
and Taſte of the hiner Arts. When Crites, the moſt con- 
ſummate 
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amate Critic of the Age, and at the ſame time a Po- 

of the firſt tude, purpos'd the Publiſhing 2 

L plete Body Criticiſm in Poetry, he 

pe ſeventy Guineas Subſcription : When pro- 

d a Subſeription for an abominable Tranſlation, he 

above 3000 J. ſubſcribd. In my Time, who you 

ow am ao Young Man, I knew 4 Nobleman who 

rew away a matter of 1 500. a Year on worthleſs Fid - 

;, and the like, ho yet had taken 2 Reſolution of en» 

raging no Poet who ask d not his leave to mention | 
ame, how improper and ridiculous ſoever that 

ght be to the Subject; this very Nobleman was not 

averſe to Rhime, but that he ib'd forty Gumeas 

2 moſt worthleſs Pom. bid e 2608 

In ſhort, I know the Taſte and Humour of our great 

en too well, to place the leaſt Hope in their Favour. 

| remember an Account a Nobleman of Parts gave m 

ore than once of a Converſation between King Fames 
and Iſaac Voſſius a Prebendary of Windſor, who. 

ich all the reſt ot his Fraternity came to welcome that 

Ing to the Caſtle, How comes it, ſaid the King, that 

e Greeks and the Romums had barre? Poets, Orators, 

d Hiſtorians than we have? And it pleaſe your Majeſ- 

, return'd the Prebendary, with an honeſt Bluntneſs, 

tece and Rome were Common wealtbs, but Monarchy 

er encourage thoſe fine Arts. The King, ſaid the 

obleman, tura'd ſhort him and made him no An- 

er, tacitly owning the ion; but I could have 

d that Nobleman, that it was not the Fault of the 

onarchs, but their Miniſters, who did not recommend 

oſe Arts and their Maſters. We find every day Foot- 

n and Valets des/Chambees, &c, find ſo much Favour Y 

ith their Lords and Maſters, as by their Intereſt to get 

to Poſts of ſuch Profit & ſhall ſoon ſet them up for 

entlemen, and make them rich Men too; but give me 

ie Inſtance of any of their doing ſuch Favours for the 

ns of the Muſes, and then I will allow that Addreſſes to 

em, and their Praiſe, may not be look d on as Flattery. 


2 
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Otevay died in an Alchouſe, Lee in the Streets, | 
ler and Spewſer ſtarv'd; Ailton never got a Penny 
any one of them, tho' fawning Poetaſters have ſe 
their Account in their Addreſſes. 4 

Since you find I know this, I hope you will: 
think what I have faid proceeds from oy — 
my impartia] Judgment; for I promiſe you I ſhall r 
px any * ev'n to — Nobleman, who 
deſerv'd ſo well from the Art of Poetry, tho' I havet 
Honour to be known to him, and have had the Fx 


of a Performance of his much ſuperior tot 
Eſſay, as being of a higher and more noble ki 
| T hope. is to remove your Suſpicion, t 
what I havb ſaid of the Eſſay is not the Effet ef 


Judgment, but laifance for his Quality, 
ere my Friend Cites ended this day's Converſati 
what follow'd,. I ſhall give. you. in my next. 


5 : The End of ile third Dialogue. 


THE 


of POETRY. 


20 — — — 


DIALOGUE IV. 


Txacapr Conz pr, 8 hind 
. I ORG IN as 


»AVING. in the laſt] 8 you 
* an Account * RITES) 
. what was deliver'd on the Rules of fo 
| many Parts of Poetry. from the EY. 
GRAM to the Drama; I now come to 
Tak, much more agreeable to my Taſte, the Rules 
which our Play-Wruers; whether of edy or Co- 
dy, ought to direct themſelves in their Performan- 
of that kind. Tho the promiſcuous Mob of Scrib- 
5 havo invaded all the foregoing Parts,and 
ily peſter us with their Productions av ſome” one of 
n, without the\Helps of either Art or Naturd; yet 
— own part, I cou'd willingly compound with 
m, if they would be ſatisfied with Fpigram, a 
h Satire, and Songs, and not preſume to attempt 

ater and moſt valuable Province of Poeſy, the pre. 

> Bt alas while fuck have. the Direction of the 


Stage, 


" 
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Stage, who are entirely ignorant of the Divine 
and by Conſequence admit, nay and often cry w 
worſt. Efforts that way, it is in vain to expect u 
Poetaſters will ſorbear thruſting their wonderful Sy bot 
TIONS upon us, ſince they derive the Advantage 
third Day from their Inſolence. To diſcourage | 
and inſpire thoſe to whom Nature has given a Geis 
Publiſh theſe Rules, which if the Managers of the lt 
cou'd underſtand, and would ſtudy, we. might hop; 
: [66'aYlofious e... LG oo, 
Ne were no ſooner met this Day, and ſ#r, bur I 
NIL1A with a ſmiling Countenance thus begun. 
I hope now I ſhall pleaſe you when I bring the $ 
rator to juſtify your Opinion of Trage T hoz 


ly; for Fr 
roneus ſoever you will have him in pt Things - 
this I am takdene you — Albw-kis Felke 

As a perfet Tragedy (ſays he Num. 39.) is the nol”. 
Production of Humane Nature, ſo it bs capable sf 
ving the Mind one of the moſt delightful amd imm 
Entertainments. A virtuous Man ( ſays Seneca) þ 
ling with Misfortunes, is ſuch a Spectacle, as 
wight ioo upon cuith Plea ſurr. And. furl 7 


bs which one meets with jn vhe Repreſenta dh of 4088 -- 
evitien Tragedy. Diverſio rind 
our: Tun every. Thing, that is me and WI. * 
T bey cheriſh and cultivate that ityy Which} 
| Ornament of our Nam. They ſeſten Infolenc, ſag. 
# Aion, and ſubdue the Mind 10 the Diſpenſation! 
1 P ide nc. . 12 , VEG 91 Jr 4 


| It is no «binder therefore that in_all polite Nati 


tbe: World, this Part of the Drama bas met with j» 


Tbe modern Tragedy excels that of: Greece and Rc 
in the Intvicacy and Diſpoſition of the Fable; but whit 
Cbriſtian Writer ſhou'd be aſbam'd to own, falls inf 
by ſport of it im the Moral Part of the Performance. 

Im che SpzcTaroR's moſt humble Servant ( 
'LavpDon) for acknowledging a Truth once 5 


. 4 


" a, * * A * - a 
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on which all the World agrees in; and 
g the, Contexture, Tem wfraid that e 
= 1s not | ary ec appriz'd of what a A 
DDr 

is A ation of Opera s, 
be night very wel} be to ak i in the Nature of 
Tragedy, a Poem, which is in reality the nobleſt and 
uſetul Production bf Humane Nature: + My Reafon 
this 
irtuous Man,  ftrug 
Hacle; as 'Gods might look on with Pleafure ; for he 
b, and 4 Fleaſure one meets with in the "Repre- 
tation of - 4 cell ritten Tragedy. 

Tis true aha 2 virtuous Man m beinrodac'd4 into 
ell written Tragedy A age h Misfortunes ; but 
a this virtuous Man muſt be victorious over thoſe 
fortunes before, or in the Cone luſton of the Drama: 
t firſt, this is not the moſt ſort of Tyagech, 
der in its Uſe or Pleaſure, ces Tragedy with an 
fortunate Cataſtr is more delightful and more in- 
tive; for, firſt, it is more full of the Paſſions whoſe 
\ cauſes Pleafure ; and then it _ us with the 
ailment Wo 8 Hero neither ſoverei ly good, nor 
fligately „for not checking his Paſſions in their 
2, but viking 

b to Miſchiefs he might othetwiſe have eſcap'd. 

But next, I am aftaid the SpF TATöR ms not 


virtuous, miſerable, and periſhing in his Miſeries, 


Drovement. 


and cultivate that Humanity which is the Orna- 
ment 


Opinion, is, his Quotation from Seneca, that 
lung with Midfortunes, is" ſueb 's - 


ro their Impulſe” till chey dad buried 


n * the firſt of theſe; he is for ſeeing 4 Man ſove- 


c 15 he fi will give an improving Pleaſure. 
* how A make 3 re breed 
er; nor has he any where endeavoured to do it. 
muſt certainly create Horrour, Diſdain, and all the 
ful and aal Paſſions, without any manner of 


Diver this kind he addy ou 1 
. Thing — Kren Jo little ; 4 — 


. 
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ment of our Nature. N 
, nd ſubdue the Mind the 
fiftion, and f. to: the Diſdenſat 


That n 
eee 
t as $ 7 can have | 
theſe Effects, I utterly deny. * * 
But you ſeem (interrupted Max III) to fon 
Conſiruction on his Words, which they will not lun 
ly bear. Ton tobwendm aud 
bimſelf with that. Clearneſs on this Subject which 
ought-; but we ſhould ever have ſo much Candour, 
to allow the moſt favourable Conſtructions, at leaſt, 
Perſon of ſuch a Figure, as the tor has made. 
Madam (aflum'd Lavpon) I perfectly allow 
you u ſay, and ſhou'd never have preſs d ſo cloſe. ont 
ords of this SP&cTATOR, did not the — 

explain it. To make out therefore 

aal hear SPECTAT on, Num, 40 1 you 
be more favourable in your — of my Cenſure 
this Author. I chall only obſerve here en paſſant, t 
he is entirely out in his next Poſition, that the M 
eee e ee lle 
e Fable. | 
What we have to deliver of Tragedy will he 
make this out. And ſo now to SAC TAToR, Num 
The Engliſh Writers of Tragedy ave poſſeſs'd with 
9 repreſent 4 virtuous or innot 
Perſon in diftreſs, they ought not to leave bim till F 
bade deliver'd him out of bis Troubles, or made fl. 
triumph over bis Enemies. This Error they have 
led into by a ridiculous Doctrine in Modern Critic) 
that they are oblig d to an equal Diſtribution of Rei 
and Puniſhments, and an impartial Execution of Pot 
cal Juſtice. bo evere the firſt that eftabliſhed this Af. 15 
I know not : But I am ſure it bas no Foundation in 
ture, in Reaſon, or in the Practice of the Antients. / 
find, that Good and Evil happen to all Men on th þ 
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Grave : And as the principal 2 
raiſe Commiiſeration and eee an 255 Mink 
dience, wwe ſball defeat this great. End, 1 — 
e Virtue and Innocence happy awd Tesa What- 
ce or * tw appointments 4 good Man ſuffers in 
Bot they evill make but ſmall ; — 
Minds, DEI barns, that in the la 48 
wer a the end of his Wiſes awd Defias, Whew-we 
bim eng ag d in the depth of bit Affiidions, we ave 
to comfort ourſelves, becauſe we ave 2 
Way out of them, and that his Grief, how great 
y eat roſe, ill the tern in e. 
; Reaſon the antient Writers of I y treated them 
their Plays, as they ave dealt in the World, by ma- 
 Virte ſometime: „ 1 — — 
2 might affect their n 
anner: Ariſtotle. conſi der the Tragedies that autre 
nen in either of. theſe Kinds, and off obſerve: that thoſe 
ich ended unbappily had always pleaſed the * 
carried e the Prieh is the public Diſputes of the 
ve, from theſe that ended happily. 23 
He after d lows a great. many good Th 
| * the other Plan, * parry that— be 
te againſt 'this ragedies, but 
ainſt the G8 eee this as the only 
ethod, and by that means much cramp the 
glith Tragedy, and give 4 wrong Jens to the Geniats 
ur Writers. 

From this I think it-is very plain, that the former 
f ator had the ſame View in his doubtful Expreſſion, 
by Conſequence it is evident, that I have not forc'd 
eaning upon him, which his Words wou'd not bare. 
How entirely falſe all this Criticiſm is (if we may al- 
vit that Name) will be ſeen by what Mr. DzNN1s 


{rigs ys eply'd by it in his Letter to the Spe ator, 
bis Ef, on the Genins and by ten * 


elpear, 1 hall jy ov oe ig by 
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from the Play of Cato, i cle HE eee 
bete Marcus fays to his Brother: 1 


By Heau' u, ſuch Virtues, join'd with ſack Sucaf 
| 2 rat my very Soul: Our Father's Fortune . © 
ou'd alma rene; ur te rewowNee bis "Pryce." | 
From W lain; abr the Author't hougf 
artue u on and Horror, and 
we ed ITE 
And this is confirt'd by the ſime Author in hi! 
marks upon Milton in the 8 IC TATORS, where h 
ſures us, that a Perſon of a conſtunmate Virtue'(t 
one that entirely commands his Paſſion,) ſhou'd 1 
be introduc'd into Tragedy, becauſe" as Avi 4 
(they'are the Words of che Author of CntoY hi 
—— hy wa e = - 

Bur this only en paſſant, as u * 
Friend of Importance; now A 71 What 
— * wer J. is here adva 
e Jo ſet a fe Errors In their proper Ligbt, he i 
cc us 15 ra beginning of thar Paper, fe rd 
te | WVriters of Tragedy cere poſſeſs '# woith a Notion, # 
e e 25 2 repreſent 4 virtuous or Innocemt Perſe 
* Diftreſs, they ought not te leave bim fit they have 
« nerd him out of his Trouble, * made hin 
te umpb over bis Enemies. 

« But Mr. * ( pee ge 
* liar to the Engli ragedy, have 
6 the French Wies of Tr Tragedy the ſame Notic 
7 © Does not RAciNs tell us in the Preface to his | 

ia, that it would have been horrible to have 

the Stage with the Murder of a Princeſs ſo 
c tuous and lovely as was Iphigenia ? But no} — Co 
ce ſpondent g des on — T bis Error (ſays rg 
« been led 22 by a vidiculous Doctrine in Modern Ul 
tc ticiſm, that they are oblig d to an equal 2 


* 
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 Poeticat Fuſtice, rm 
ec ture, than all the reſt of the P Rules in gte 
* _ 2 What can 9 2 more} 
6. to employ t in 
« which that Poem cannot exiſt ? in Tray, "wh 
tie of the Antients is againſt this Poetic Jef 
% What always, Mr. Spe#ator ! Will your Corre 
„ dent have the Aſſurance to affirm that? No, 
r ſometimes : Why then ſometimes the Antients off 
« Reaf6n and Nature. And whoever bee 
| the Antients were without Fault, or bro 

cc 3 to its Perfection? Bur I hal} take an 
er" Oppy: ro ſhow, chat the Praftice of the Lu 
« ents, in all eir Pieces, is 
ec this fundamental R I have nor Time 10 dot 
ec in this ſhort Letter, . 
« oblige me to ſhow, that Poetical Fu ce is of 2 mi 
2 ye Tlie a dad e ugh 1 5 

a dra) 
ce i in char which Bows 78 
. Poetital Fuſtice, ſayt Correſpondent, bu 
c Foundation 1 Wes a Reaſon, e 
ce that Good and Evil to all Men en 
te fide the Grave. In Anfwer to this he mult give 
de leave to. tell him, that this Lad rr al 


a that we neither ku 
& re are, nor what they „ ee 
d Tix not yn; Crue: AF Arfues Men's 
« how ſeldom do we know their Paſſions, ind eh: 
their darling Paffiorix? Atid as P is the 
ce alon of infieieety more Diſdidery in' e World th 
* Mere (for where one Man falls a Sacrifice to 
yarns 1 7 a thouſand become Victims to 
gan Ab 1775 and whereas Malice has (ot 
8 «bo Rockt Humane N Nature, Paſſion 8 
1 5 catching” and contagidus,) can any thing 
1 chan that Providence, which goverts! 
* ſhou id pumiſh 9 
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ir is for | — | 


Te pre 


a Man has, the 2076 


* 


alow'd to know his r r 9 


to all k Read 
Drown aud 
ſhe their Paſs 


and Hearers,” The 
10 Dj 3 


| ole 1 that thett is not, al. 
r 
1 7 reature E ; 

my ently, chat will find 


* Ject be infallibl puniſh'd by infinire Juſtice, ei 
„ here, or hereafter ar * 71. 


| Dzxx1s's Reaſons ; but T am afraid that we he 
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< that Poetical Juſtice is an equal Repreſentation of | 


de of the 
2 > cl cons hr ene, . 


a Thee of i n 
ic imperfect, it is forc'd by tempo ral to repreſs 
* ne Panitncet ; cod there aka we Ho 

Man unfortunate in Tragedy for not reſtraining 
* Paſſtons, we mean, that every one will for ſuch nc 


cc I upon this Foot we examine the Tragedies of 
* PRq9cLxSand EURIPIDES, we ſhall Kind in ths 
„ moft Beautiful Pieces, they are 3 ial Executors( 
© Poetical Faſtice; and it is upon this Foot that A1 
„ ToTLxz requires, that we ſhou'd examine the: 
Tour Correſpondent I muſt confeſs is in the ri 
<< when he fays, that Philoſopher declares for 1 
« gedics, who c Caraſtrophes are y with Relat” 
« co the p Characters; but then what Inſiru 
„tions does he give us for the forming thoſe prin 
« Characters? We are neither to make them very wif 
ol — Perſons on the one fide, that is to ſay, Perſc 
e who abſolutely command their Paſſions, nor on 
& other ſide Villains, who are actuated by invete 
« Malice; but ſomething between theſe two, that i 
uc ſay, Perſons who, neglecting their —_—_— ſuf 
dc them to grow outragious, and to hurry 
cc tions, they would otherwiſe abb. — 
« Philoſopher expreſly declares, as we ve lb 1? 
6c 272 virtuous Man 
A Man who abſolutely commands his P „ WC 
cc create Horor inſtead of - 10n, and 1 would 
« deteſted by all the World.” Aud thus we have ſhe 
that Aare orf is for Poerical Jullice, tho be edu 


not alwa — — drr 
Thus Gr Mr, DENNISĩ, I think is a perk * 


Confutation of ſo fundamental an Error in Tragech. 
I cannot (afſum'd Ho) but allow the Force of 
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much on the Authority of _— who ſeems to me 
o be a little inconſiſtent with. himſelf in the very Ead 
and Aim of Tragedy, He tells us, that the Bud and 
im of that Poem, is to move Terror or Far, aud Com- 
on, and at tha ſame: time pretends that this Poem is 


* o cure us of theſd two Paſſiotu, fo that he propoſes. to 

no de that as the Effect and Deſign of Tragedy, which 
Is gedy is defign'd to deliver us Hm 
l am pleas'd to hear this Objection (ſaid LavDoN) 
! rom you at this Time, becauſe I have heard it urg d by 
« of Avery ſenſible and ingenious Gentleman of my Acquain- 
in thence with ſome. Ardour j but if you would reflect, 
uton dere is no manner of Inconſiſtence in this (for Arifotle 
Aver prerends that Tragedy is deſign'd to eradicate and 
e then! leltroy theſe. two Paſhons, - bur that it is to purge them, 

hat is, to take away that Violence which they may have 


n 2 Mind too much poſſeſs d by them, and redues 
hem to ſuch a Degree of Temperance, as that they may 
ot have a Power of carrying us from, or contrary to 
e Rules and Dictates of right Reaſon; and this is cor⸗ 
zinly beſt done by their Motion; for by the Frequency 
r Vehemence of that Motion, the Paſſiom grows natu · 
ally of lefs Force and Power, as Experience may con- 
ince us. I have known a certain Tragedy, iu our Eng- 
4% Language, which on the firſt r ing mov'd Com- 
uſſion ſo much; that it was impoſſible to ſtop a Flood: of 
ears ; yet 1 have read it ſo oſten, and let t move 

much, that at laſt T could peruſe it wi Ter. 
Thus in the Occurrences of Life, a Perſou poſſeſt with 
n extreme tender Nature, is ruffled by every Object 
hat can fur niſſ ĩt with the leaſt Ground of Concern, and 
hat without regard to the Strictneſꝭ of Juſtice, and Rea» 
dn, which may ſometimes lead us into Errors of ill Con- 
equence, This Exceſs. of Pity is what Tragedy would 
1 ſume may be faid of FRAR or Tze, 
r more injurious to our Happineſs 

. Wan the f pokes hey mort general too ; by Golds: 
e jent Inſtances or Examples on the Stage, of the Miſ- 
13. fortunes 


* 


Queſtion, but beg 


whatever Play or Interlude is written under the Nane 
18. 5.4 * 
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fortunes that happen to the Great and the Fortuna, 
they become more familiar, and by conſequence loſe hal 
their Terror. n 

But dear Laudon, (ſaid Max IL IA) why muſt the 
Tragic Poet be confin d to move Terror and Compaſ- 

* Why not Admiration, or ev'n Love? 

I would not (replied the fair Moriſina) pretend to u. 
ticipate what my dear LavDoN has to anſwer to your 
leave to offer what occurs to me on 
that Head. You ask in my Opinion a Queſtion which 
bears a very caſy —_— I ſhall nor pretend to examine 
the Nature of the Paſſions, or offer the Motives why 
the firſt Inventors, Refiners, and I may ſay the Perſec. 
ters of this Poem eſtabliſh'd this as a Maxim, fince its be- 
ing by them eſtabliſn d, ſeems to me ſufficient to bind 
all, who will pretend to write in the ſame Manner; 
ctend to examine whether there may not be 


ſhall not pr 
an entertaining Poem found out and written, tho di 


reed to other Aims ; yet I muſt then ſay, that it cannot 
be a Tragedy, you may call it what you pleaſe; I cut M 
ſay but you may find out ſome other ſort of Stitches in 
the Samplar than Croſs-Stitch, [riſh-Stitch, and thoſe nov 
known; but this I am ſure, that whatever you find out ri 
in that kind can't be call'd Croſs-Stitch or Iriſp- Stitch, or 
the like, as it is now, you mult give it a new Name, mdf 

different, for we will not bound your Fancy nor you bo 
Invention, f Thus when the Greeks had invented the 


three Orders of Architecture, the Doric, Ionic, and ( 
rinthian, you were not at Liberty to make a fourth, * 
without the Propriety of any of theſe, and yet call it by " 
the old Names; and therefore the [talians two Or- * 


ders ar to themſelves, that is, the Tuſran, and the 
Compoſite, they diſtinguiſh'd them from the Greek Or 
ders by Name, as well as Form and Proprieties. 

The Greek Poets, and the great Stagyrite the Father oi 
Critics, from their Practice have eſtabliſh d the End of 


Tragedy to be the moving Terror and Compaſſion ; 1 
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of a Tragedy without this Form, is ia Reality no Tra- 
dy, but what elſe you will pleaſe to call it. | 
Tho' what my dear Moriſina has ſaid (allum'd La u- 
pod) be certainly true, yer I am of Opinion, that there 
my be very good and ſubſtantial Reaſons given for this 
Choice of the Antients. Firſt, becauſe all the other 
Paſſions may be ſo manag' d, as to produce Fear and Com- 
aſſon, but not the contrary ; and next perhaps there is 
ſomething ſtill to be drawn from the very Nature of the 
paſſions, and their Generation in the Humane Mind; but 
that is a Diſquiſition too nice, Philoſophical and tedious, 
and too little to the Purpoſe for this Place, as requiring a 
View of all that Part of Moral Philoſophy, which re- 
ates to the Paſſions and their Nature; it is therefore ſuf- 
ficient to know, that by the Rules of Art, and the Prac- 
tice of the Antients, this is already eſtabliſh'd, as Mori- 
ſna has obſerv'd. 

As for Admiration and Love ( afſum'd I) I have 
2 Word or two to offer, Firſt, Admiration is too calm 
2 Paſſion for Tragedy, and requires more Time to its 
Motion than ry 4 allows, in which all is violent 
and ſwift. Pardon me, I do not mean that the Marvel- 
lous or Wonderful is not the Buſineſs of Tragedy, for 
that is granted on all Sides, but that mild Emotion 
which is the proper Object of the Narrative or Heroic 
Poem, But this is not the Admiration which Corneille 
boaſts of having added to the old Tragic Poets, and is 
only a ſurprize from the Knot of a vain Intrigue, which 
contains nothing Tragical, as will be ſeen when you 
come to the Fable. | : | 
Next for Love, I confeſs it is my Opinion, that as 
made uſe of in our Modern Plays, it is directly oppolite 
to that Majeſty which this Poem requires, whilſt, as Ra- 
jin obſerves, we are entertain d with the trifling Jealou- 
bes and Addreſſes, of which an amorous Intrigue is full, 
Ovid, who was Love's Maſter, has told us, that Love 
ac e ill agree, nor ever ſubſiſt in the ſame 
uubject. Ne tha Tam for excluding that Paſſion _ 

4 | 
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the Stage, but then I am for touching only that Pani 
it which is conſiſtent with the Character of the Porn 
And the Antients themſelves in thoſe Plays which an 
yet extant' have made uſe of it, as Furipides in his J. 
ceftis and Helena, but then it is between Man a 
Vife : For indeed it ſeems a little inconfiſtent with thy 
Character of Modeſty, which is eſſential to the Ser, n 
fly out into thoſe Tranſports and Fondneſſes which mw 
ſe before Matrimony. : of 
It is true indeed the Antients had an Advantage i 


randu 


the tender Sentiments of Monſieur Racine's Lovers, c 
of thoſe of our Engliſh Stage, tho' Hæmon be ſo del. 
perately in Love, as to Sacrifice his on Life, on the 
Death of his Miſtreſs, | 4 He 
Shakeſpear himſelf has ſcarce any thing of it; tho tl roy b. 
muſt be allow'd that Beaumont and Fletcher abound nM 4 
Inſtances of the contrary : But with ſubmiſſion to tall B/ 
vogue, I muſt needs lay that theſe Gentlemen knew . Pari. 
tle of the Nature of this Poem, or indeed of any P 7 
ol it, their Characters being generally out of Nature u d, 
inconſiſtent with themſelves, and the Degrees and Sti-B But 
tions of their Perſons ; where modeſt Women are brougit Wl The ; 
in talking like Strumpets, and Kings like Footmen. And 
What a difference is there between Nowymebed in ti 7. # 
Aurengezebe of Mr. Dryden, and the PAdrA of Evil wi N 
PiDES? The former talks like a Woman abandon'd tw To J. 
Proſlitution in the moſt criminal Kind; the latter is even That 
where modeſt, and her Honour and her Virtue ſtrug! 4 wol 


this Particular which we want, and that was their Be. ] 
trothing before the Formal Marriage; and yet we fil Shin. 
how cautious Sophocles is in his Antigone, who is thei T he 
betrothed Spouſe of Hamon; no Fondneſfs, none oil (af, 


with the Puniſhment inflicted on her by the G Er, 
Venus. | T | P 
I am not therefore for excluding Love from our 77 of e 
1. 8 N worn have a Ly 1 win 7 1. 
Modeſty, and by cbufequence agreęable to cbt Charade xy, | 
of ths B, for f know of ng Nane — 441 
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„nding the Sex with the Exorbirance of '# Betty Sands 
if infamous Memory. "Nay, F m entirely againſt all 
hoſe tedious Scenes of _ Courtſhip 
N im Vie 1 22 to the Virtue of a Virgin, 
| yet yield nothing fe or entertaining to 
ur knows eras tony 
haracter. | 
The Folly Wü wag Shag 
the excellent Elfe 1 on Poetry; in theſe. Words 


Bet the Poets, eve ud ve __ 

Shine in no Dre ? fo mach as in 25 N 

Tbe better by Ex ample to condiuce; 

Caſt but a View on ibi acts, Goh, # Soy, 

Firſt a Soltloquy is calmly = 

Where ev'ry Reaſon is txatHy weighd; * 

Which once m'd, mb comes 

4 Hero frighte ut the Noife of Drums, 1 

For ber ſtvert ſake, enbem at firſt Sight be loves, | 

Ind all ip Metaphor bis = on proves ; San 

But ſome ſad Aecident, the yet unknown, 

mo Pair, to leave the Stain Sn ly | 
alt s jealous, yet we Know not why, 

— 9 — 2 ds will di? 
be makes a Herz, — n 

3 bow much bis Flame excels, 
ueaths' her gentrouſly now © 
TX k a Fa. Rival 2 2 wot Rn ; 


evhbo can Fate withſtand?) 


i, . 


465 


as late, rs, poor bold 7 baſty Hand, 
That juft has giv'n biniſelf the for Stroke, 
# whid thif very Stranger's Heart is broke ; 


1 more to bis 'newy Friend than Miſtreſs Wnt, 
ft ſadly mourns at being left behind ; 3 
o Ah a Death prefers the pleaſing Charms = 
Love, ani living in a Lady's Arms. © 
Hoey ſhameful, and what mon ſtrou 


s Things are of 7 
aud then * rail 4 * * cannot * F 
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 Conclude us only partial to the Dead, 


. * 


Aud grudge the Sign ef old Ben, Johnſon's Head. 
p i & 09:13. io £21;23C $0635) I) 
Theſe are the Beauties and Adyantages of our add 
Love to our Tragedies. . Not (as I have ſaid) that Iten, 
for excluding that Paſſion or the Fair Sex from 
Stage; but that Part only which contains the vain, i 

| a Romantic Addreſſes to the Ladies before Marru 
here is nothiug more moving than the Loves of Be 
dera and Faffier, but that is atter Marriage, as that] 
of Monimia and Caſtalio is, which affects the Audis 
in ſo ſenſible a Manner. The ſame may be ſaid of 
Alceſtis and Helena of Euripides, and even the A bearſ- 
of Sophocles, who is contracted or eſpous d by Hi 
before the beginning of the Play; and yet that & 
raign of Tragedy is ſo cautious of invading the Cha 


ter of the Sex, or mingling the Tenderneſſes vii Andie 
contain nothing Great and Majeſtic, or Terrible, and 7 
truly Pathetic, that there is ſcarce ſo much ſaid in Met ha 
Part at leaſt as to make it ſeem a Character of Love, if the 

If we go to the never to be too much admir d H in 
ear, we had Juliet and Deſdemona both Wives, Trage 
leaſt when they begin to engage the Atteution of Stat 


Audience. But Romances were extremely in vogue that as 
ter the Reſtoration, and in them to ſeek Nature wt deen 
be to very little Purpoſe; from theſe our Poets, I mt 
our Play wrigbts, took their Ideas of Heroes, Heros 
and Love, and this produc'd thoſe Monſters, on v. 


his Grace has ſo juſtly reflected in the Quotation I . 
given you. TTL \ | 
I know very well (ſaid T xRo) that to deny the "- 
n 


tice of this Cenſure of the Eſſay, is to go — K 
ſon ; and yet if the Buſineſs of Poetry is to pleaſe, 
tainly the Poets of thoſe Days evidently gain d An 
Point. Nay, we ſee on the Revival of many of f *p!el 
condemn'd by the Rebearſal, that they have been dr N 
e with Applauſe. eg. nbd 


= Gp 
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It is indeed (aſſumd LA u DON very ſurprizing to 
ze that very Rebearſal acted for three or four Days to- 
gether to full Houſes, and immediately after, perhaps, 
Plays not leſs, throng'd, on which that was either writ- 
ten, or at leaſt which are guilty of all the Abſurdities 
exploded in that pleaſant Criticiſm. This, my Friend Tyro,, 
js at leaſt a ſtrong Proof that our Audience is extremely 

upid, and give their Approbation . Judgment or 
their own good Taſte, as being on contradictory Founda- 
tions, and that therefore to fix the Value of a Piece, 
we muſt have recourſe to the better tho fewer Judges, 
who underſtand Nature and Art. For either the Re- 
earſal, or the Authors were in the wrong; chuſe which 
you will, their promiſcuous Applauſe proves that the Au- 
dience muſt be in the wrong. 

Another Inſtance of this abſurd Taſte of our Engliſh 
Andience is, the Opera, which tho' ſo admirably expos'd 
and ridicul'd by the ſame noble Peer in his Rehearſal, 
yet has been allow 'd and encourag d to that degree, that 
the Expence that our Nobility and Gentry have been 
z in that particular, had been below in the promotin 
Tragedy and Comedy, we might by this time have ha 
a Stage equal to that of Athens, But it is remat kable 
that as the chief Faults. of the Drama or Active Poem have 
deen diſcover'd. by the Nobility, I mean two of them, 
the late Duke of Buckingham, and the preſent; ſo none 
have contributed more largely to the Corruption, and 
ileed Delite of i, than dhe People of Qua 

Je | 


Villain thou Lyeft ! 
Arm! arm! Gonfalio arm. 


A noble Battle indeed, and very agreeable to Nature, 
repreſented in Recitativo Muſic : his is a Ridicule oh © 
ir William Davenants Sieges of Rhodes, But if we 
conſider juſtly, Sir William was not ſo much to blame in 
lat, as we have ſince ny he was forc'd to w_ in 

v at 
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that Way by the Iniquity of the Times. Plays wen 
forbid, Fa” e eee fuſſer"d, fo thu be 
was fain to ſteer this Courſe, becauſe a better wg na 
permitted; but of late we have taken up that abſuifſO2 x: 
atertainment out of choice, when nothing could ins 
cline us but a moſt abandon'd Whimſy. | 
That I may not be thought to be ſingular in my Ces. or fl 
ſure, hear what a French Gentleman, and that no le 
| than Monſieur St. Evremond, ſays to that Duke of Buck-Mvith : 
ingbam on this Sub} oe Fee it ma 
I ſhall (ſays he) begin with great Freedom in telling 
you, that I am no pron Admirer of Comedies b Ob 
(for ſo the French call the Opera) ſuch as now a di 
we ſee. I confeſs that I am pretty well pleas'd wilWation 
their  Magnificence ; the Machines have ſomething ſur is ar 
prizing, the Muſic in ſome Places is charming, teh. 
whole together ſeems marvellous ; but it muſt he graut eher 1 
ed me alſo, that theſe Marvels are very tedious, u ends 
where the Mind has fo little to do, there is a Nectſſiy{icce | 
that the Senſes muſt languiſh after the firſt Pleaſure, thaMWepreſc 
ſurprize gives us, The Eyes are taken up, and oth t 
length grow weary of being continually fixt upon the 
Ob In the beginning ot the Conſorts the Juſtned a1 
of the Concords is obſerv d, and nothing eſcapes of Mae F. 
the Varieties, that unite for making the Sweetneſs 0 
the Harmony, Some time after, the Inſtruments flu 
us, and the Muſic is na more to the Ears than a con-Wult, 1 
fus d Sound, that ſuffers n6thing to be diſtinguiſ Penſe 
But who can bear the Tediouſneſs of Recitativo, whid 
has neither the Charm of Song, nor the 'agreeadi 
Force of Words { The Soul fir d out with a long A. oven 
vention, in which it finds nothing to affect it, ſeehfribute 
* _ 2 ſecret Motion 45 5 7 * 
he Mind, which in vain has expected Impreſſions fton collect. 
without, gives Way to idle Muſing, of is diffatished Wear 
with its own Uſeleſsneſs. In ſhort, it is ſo univerſally 
tireſome, that no Thought but how to get out; 1 
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only Pleaſure that remains to the lünguiſh ing 
1 be Hope of a ſpeedy TAC put to the Show. © © oy 
The Reaſdn why conmmotily I grow weary ſoon at an 


OpxRA, is that F never yer ſaw one, which * 
not to me deſpicable in the Diſpoſition of the Subject, 
and in the Verſes. Now it is in vain to charm the Ears, 
pr flatter the Eyes, if the Mind be not ſatisſied; my 
pul being in better Intelligence with my Mind than 
vith my Senſes, ſtruggles againſt the Impre ſſions which 
It may receive, or at leaſt fails of giving an agreeable 
onſent to them, without which even the moſt 1 

eg 


2 4 


ufc, Wu! Objects can never afford me great Pleaſure: A 
Mer charg'd with Muſfic, Dances, Machines, and Deco- 
rü ions, is a pompous Foppery; bur” till it is a Foppery,, 
ſur is an ugly Ground under beautiful Ornaments, throu 
refvbich I ſes it with much Diſſatisfaction. There is ano- 
ant-ter Thy in Oper4's ſo contrary to Nature, that ir of- 
forfWſends my Imagination, and that is the finging the'wh 

ſay icce from the Beginning to the End, as if the Pe 

tha epreſented had ridiculouſly agreed to treat in Mul 
1 cch the moſt common and the moſt important Affairs 
thefſWbeir Life. Is it to be ſuppos'd that a Mafler calls his 


Servant, and ſends him on an Errand ſinging ? That 
dne Friend imparts a Secret to another ſinging ? I hat 
en deliberate on Affairs of State ſinging, Se "Re 
I might' go on from this ingenious. Author, but that 
uſt, I think here is enough to cure any Man of 
Senſe of fo ſenſeleſs an Inclination, as zn Indulgence to 
Mera's, and next they have at length made their Exit in 
s Town. Bur it. muſt be confeſs'd not by the Im- 
rovement of the Taſte of thoſe Gentlemen, who con- 
nbured ſd extravagantly to their rt; but becauſe 
ey grew weary of the Expence, there having been 
olleed on that Account near 100000 L. from their firſt 
pearance ro their Departure. e 
ere LAudox obſerd that TAO ſmil d a little 
gel — What have I lid (purſu d LavpoN) my 


* 
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uon whether I r om 228 or not) and of 
theſe two every ſart and diviſion of Poet rticipates 
more or leſs; Fa, they make;uſe. of one LEES 
calion requires, for the Heroic Poem as often proves 
Afive, as the Perſons ſpeak themſelves, as in the firſt 
Book of Homer, and ſeveral Parts of Virgil; and the 
Active 71 * makes uſe of 2 to 
ive an Account of Things not proper to reſent- 
0 I ſpeak chiefly of the 1 — 9 choſe De- 
cencies were, much more ſtrictly. obſerw d than with us; 
the French Tragic Poets indeed, after the Reformation 
of their Stage, haye been pretty nice in this Particu- 
kr. D 
To come therefore to thoſe Rules, and Diſcovery of 
thoſe Faults in Writings of this kind, I ſhall begin 
with the Eſſay on Poetry, becauſe it contains ſome.things 
not touch'd on by either Horace or Ariftotle. , 
I am glad, lid Gamaliel, that you have quoted that 
noble Author, becauſe the fair Manilia ſeem d to argue 
ne guilty of Flattery, when the laſt time we met, I ſo 
oken drew my Obſervations from him. But, alas! I 
have always been more for cultivating my Acquaintance 
with the truly learned in all Arts and Sciences, (who 
are ſeldom the Favourites of Fortune) than with the 
Great, who ought to. be the Patrons of them ; and my 
Fear of that Imputation has thus long delayed my finiſh- 
ng my Notes on this Poem, both in Latin and Engliſh, 
till the Nobleman is dead, and whom by — of 
V_ Years I may very well expect to ſurvive, When what I 
, of hall ay nee th ſo interpreted; for then thoſe puſh- 
ng Fellows, who now have the Art of ingratiating 
rel themſelves, will either be ſilent in their Zeal, or quite 
torger his Merit. But I, who am only à Lover of 
be Truth, ſhall find no check in ſay ing much more than I 
i now will do, But this I muſt add, that this moſt No- 
Pa ble Peer, has, in his Alteration of Shakeſpear's Falins 
ell Ceſar, ſhown that he is not a meer Critic, but has a 
Genius for the Practice of the Art himſelf, * 
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Judgment hets. Bu ptieud, 
* above . ae, may fe oe 12 be 


without the ſuſpicion of Flat * = 
Nay, Gamaliel (inte Att 1a) be 
7 — . of mine, which wu 


not too ſevere on a tranſito 
not meant to leſſen the Merit of this Noble Critic 
whom I value, and eſteem as much as yourſelf, but on 
to ſhow my Opinion of moſt Men who are for extolli 
the Works of — — Men 0 ne e 
Quality, in a Mater would wor ow to Mey 
of oe Conſideration. 7 
Well, well, (nid Lav von) it makers not much 
what Motive mode the bright MANL 14 ſo hard upo 
you; tho Ladies have always the Privilege of ſaying what 
pleaſe, and the Freedom of the ex: Table, uſe 
them to ſuch Liberties, that one Arr es 
other Convetſations. — 


b To proceed e140 


ere reſt, my Mnſt, ſuſpend my Cares ie, 
A greater Enterprize attend i thy Toll. 
As = young Eagle, that deſigns to 
A long antvonteu ey thro deer 
2 50 Conſiders all the 1 Way | 
Oder what Lands and Seas 2 5 
© Dowbts ber on b ſo far, Jh Fear 
' That lofty Roitd of airy Travellers : 
But yet incited by ſonik fair Deſign, © ö 
That does her Hopet beyond ber Fears a 
Prunes ev'ry Feather, views herſelf with 8 


At laſt reſolv d, ſhe cleaves t 48, 
=_ phe filet, fo fron, Fl 2 L. 
Sbe leſſens to us, and 


So (but too wel for fb Na Fi oy. 
The Muſe inſpir F 
And why 12 275 Truth offend, coben o Kt 
To guide the Ignorant, and warn the 
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then, my Muſe, advent roy . 
ive Inſiratt᷑ vs that centers the Fe 


The Unities of Ace; Time, and 

Which, if obſtro'd; give Play! fo great 4 0 
fre, tho but little practis d, 'tvo 4 75 known 

To be taught here, where We pere, Alone 
From nicer Faults to puyge'the pen. Age, 
Leſs obvious Errors of the Engliſh Sago. 

F.rſt then, Solitoquies had nerd be few, 
Extreamly ſport, aud ſpoke i Paſſion too; 
Our Lovers llt to demeter, f# Want, 
Of others, mne the Pit t defit * 
Nor is the Matter tHiended yr 775 „ 1 
They truſt a Find, only to tell lt ux. 
Perch Id as — | 
As whe Be Bellario confi 3 | 

Figures of dog oy Poets think þ 
At needle rhe „ Na D N 
tre all — 7 beubfeour Face, 21 
Ind in De — only claim a Place? OY 
But to make Rage Aae, and 7 Ai erf 
From Lovers In Peſpui-, fur Things to farce 
* need: ſuteted; * = 14 An bat by 
ine Herb mi 
— #y ! the Dial ft and Mok © 
Is beld wp, like a Reft at out 22 a 
Or elſe, like Belts, cnn; they cms; ĩ; 8 
They feb in —_— and die in Rim e. 
What Things 2 evould be Poets 2 
By Natuve 2 5 hov. Leaning taught  _ 
Some Wit * and therefote * deſergs 
1 better Obuyſe than this by which they flarve. 
But to write Plays ! bby, "tis a bold _ 

To Fudgment, Breeding Wit, and El 
Nay T, . they miu ſ look cithin ay | 
Thoſe ſecvet Turi of 1 rute phe 10 1 
dx eat yi Part, In vain chouſd be RE 
tn but Bod lt ue b. NY 


— ͤ—— ſ—— — — - — ——— — 
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comes to the Quotation which yay have already g/ 4nd 
us, Gamaliel, and that concludes what the Eſſay of ; 
on this Principal Part of the Aci Poem Come 


ly 


d 
All this together yet is but a Part this 
Of Dialogue, that great aud poru rſul Art, Expl: 
Now almoſt loft, which the old Grecians knew, \ „Wh 
From cubem the Romans fainter Copies drecu, batio 
Scare comprebended ſince but by a few. ioqu 
Plato and Lucian are the beſt Remains _. ſu 
Of all the Wonders which this Art contains: confel 
Yet to ourſelves we Fuſtice muſt allow, to al 
Shakeſpear and Fletcher are the Wonders noe. tic L 


Conſider then, and read them o er and o er, 
Go ſee them play'd, then read them as before ; - 


For tho in many T hings they groſly fail, | Winver'c 
Over our Paſſions fill ther ſo prevail,  - .* the L 
T hat our own Grief by theirs is rock'd aſleep ; 

The Dull are forc'd to feel, the Wiſe to weep. As tc 
T beir Beauties imitate, avoid their Faults, exami 
Firſt on a Plot employ thy careful T boughts ; ere 1 
Turn it with Time a thouſand ſeveral Ways t worta 
T bis oft alone bas giv n Succeſs to Plays. othe 
Rejet that vulgar Error, which appears But | 


So fair, of making perfekt Characters: 

ere's no ſuch Thing in Nature, and you'll draw 
A faultleſs Mon fter, which the World ne er ſau Mil ent 
Some Faults muſt be, that bis Misfortunes arew, ily 
But ſuch as may deſerve Compaſſion too. s Dil 
Beſides the main Deſign compos'd with Art, 
Each moving Scene muſt be a Plot apart. 
Contrive each little Turn, mark ev'ry Place, 
As Painteys 777 chalk out the future Face: Tk 
Yet be not fondly your own Slave for this; But, 
But change hereafter what appears amiſt. 
T hink not ſo much where ſhining Thoughts to place, ¶ From 
As what a Man would ſay in ſuch a Caſe. 1 


What follows in his Grace relates to Comedy, til I P- 


I thu 
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| think theſe —— Lines — ty — need 
Explanation to be thoroughly ſtudy d by 
— will pretend to write Tragedy with the Ap- 
bation of Men of Senſe and Underſianding, Our 
lloquies are in moſt of our Plays very abſurd, and 
y ſubject to my Lord Duke's judicious Reflections. 
confels I cannot entirely agree with his Grace, as to 
to and Lucian in the Art — Dialogue, I mean Dra- 
tie Dialogue, eſpecially that of Tragedy. For the 
tients in Spbecles Zuripides have leſt us much 
re valuable Remains. And indeed if the other Rules 
liver'd in this Eſſay be follow d juſtly, the Perfection 
the Dialogue proper to this ſort of ry can never 
J | 


As to what is ſaid of the Plot, I ſhall have occaſion 
amine it when I come to Ari ſtotle on that Head; 
ere I (hall ſhew that this is ſo tar from leſſening the 
portance and Prebeminence of the Fable above all 
other Parts of Tragedy, that it really exalts it. 

But before we come to the Precepts of Ariftatle, I 
il give you the Seutiments of the great French Poet 
ritic Beileau, to ſhow that our Deference is not 
d entirely to our own Men of Merit: And then paſſing 
htly over what Horace has left us, I ſhall conclude 
s Diſcourſe with the Rules of Tragedy drawn from 
ture, and her beſt Interpreter Ariſtctle, But hear 


lea on this Subjec. 

There's not @ Monſter bred beneath the Sky, 
But, well diſpos'd by Art, may pleaſe the Eye + 
4 curious Workman, by bis Skill Divine, 


Bom an ill Object makes a good Deſign. 

Thus, to delight us, TRAGEDY on Tears, 
Provokes, for Oedipus, our Hopes and Fears: 

tor Parricide O a Relief; 34 
ind, to encreafe our Pleaſure, cauſes Grief. 

Ton then, bo in this noble Art could riſe,  ' | 


Would 


Come; and in lofty. Verſe diſpute the Prize. 


— _- — 
— . 
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Jo move the Pa — and inclike the Heart. 


In vain with Learned Scents Jou Fl our Flu: Wind [4 


Abe Secret is, Attention frſt to * 21 296-4 


Inftead of pleaſing, keeps my Mind un pain? 
-  Downright, my Name is Hector in the Play; 
. . Confound my Kavs, and not inſtruct my Mind. 


Begins a Child, and ends the Play in Age. 
Will that lb Art the Poem be dg; 


Some Traths mi be #00 ftrong i he beliew'd: 


Would you upon the Stage acquire Renown, | 

And for your. Fulger —— Town? By 

— es your Mar ks for ever ſbould remain, | 

And, after Ages paſt, be ſought again? , 
In all you avrite, 5 ch. Care and Art * 


„ in a labour d Act, the pleaſing Rage | | be 1 


Cannot our Hopes and Fears by turns ingage, When 


Nor in our Mind a feeling Pity raiſe; 1 05 


Ter cold Diſcourſe can never move: 
— = fern — naturally unking'; © 
tir d zoith your prdamick Flight, 
Or Tal rk „er cenſures all you write. 


To move our Minds, and then to entertain + 
That from the very opening of the Scenes, 

T be firft may ſben 5 dub the Author meant. 
I'm fir d to ſee an Act on the Stage, 
Who knows not whethev ben to laugh, or rage; 
W bo, an Intrigne unravilling in vam, 


Id rather much the fer, Dunes ſbeuld ſy 
Than with a Maſs of Miracles, ill ſoin d, 


Let not your Subject be too late expyefsd;, ' 
Nor Rules — Probability ity tranſereſs 'd. 

A Spatiifh yrs 

In one. Day's ſpate — Ape} aye 

T bere, K Hers of a Gund rig M „ 


But we, bo are by Reaſons Rules _ =. 


That Unity of Action, Time, and Plate - 
Keep Af all,. and all youy Labour! — 
Write not avbut — be with da ſo cbeeio ; 


4. 


2 


fooliſh 3 * entertain; 

Mind's not mov'd, if your Diſcourſe be vain, 
ou may relate, whe ould Al fend the Ihe; | 
eine, indeed, would better ſatisfy : 

But there ave -avhich @ curious Art 


des from the" Eyes, yet offers ta the —_— 
be Mind is — agree urpriz 
When a well-woven Subjed, 4 ee 4. 


ou on 4 ſudden artfully unfold, 
And give — . Ford = Mould. 
ht firſt the ragedy wal void 
4 — where each' Man danc d, and ſung bus Part ; : 
ind of God Bacchus'roaring out the Prazſe,” | 
Soug bt a good Vintage from their jolly Lays: 
Then Wine, and Foy, were ſeen in each Man's Eyes, 
And a fat Goat was the beft Singer's Prize. 
Theſpis n gef, who all befmenr'd with L, 
Began this Pleaſure for Pofterities 
lud, wit h bis cavted 3 ow — 


Amus'd the Pe — be fa 8 
Next, Æſchylus the — Poder plac 4 4 
ind with. a better que bis P ers grac d: 


hon a Theatre bis Verſe expreſs 

ind ſhow'd bis Hero with a (as dreſs'd. 

Increas'd the Pomp and Beauty — re 

lng ag d tbe Chorus Song — ry W 

pol iſb d rugged Vetſe b of tos: "ITE 
He, in the Greek, did tbeſt PerfeSions gain 

Mich the <veak Latins never could attain, 

Our pious Fathers in their Prieft-r rid Age, 

4s impious and profane, abbor d the Stage: 

4 Troop of folly Pilgrims, as tis ſaid, 

; all Wa ſcaudalouſly played 0 

The Angels, Gad, the Virgin, and the Saints, 

(lnftead of Fea and of Love's Complaings.)/ 

at laſt, ri iobt Reaſon did ber Laws reveal, 

lod ſhow's the Folly of their ili-plac'd. Zeal, 
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Silenc'd thoſe Nonconformiſts of the Age, \ Met 

And vais'd the lawful Heroes of the Stage : 

22 th' Athenian Mark was laid afide, 
Chorus by. the Muſic was ſupply d. 


. Ingenious inventive of nee Arts, | 


Mingled in Plays, and quickly touch d our Hear il 7 
T bis Paſſion never could my de find, Clothe 
But knows the ſhorteſt Paſſage to the Mind, Bold 
Paint, if you will, a Hero ſmit with Love; Heros 
But let bim not like a tame Sbepberd move : Mak 
Let not Achilles be like Thyrſis ſeen, And | 
Or for a Cyrus ſhow an Artamene : | Or v4 
Let Love, oft try d by Stragg lings moſt ſevere, W'"s 3 
Not Virtue, but Infirmity appear. Theſe 
Of Romance Heroes, ſbun the low Deſign ; Kere 


Yet to great Hearts ſome Human Weakneſs join: In So 
Achilles muſt, with Homer's Heat, engage; And t 
For an Affront I'm pleas'd to ſee him rage. T boſ 
By thoſe light Frailties of your Hero's Breaft 
T he Force of Human Nature is conſeſi d. 

To leave known Rules you cannot be allow'd ; ha | 


Make Agamemnon Covetous and Proud; fn 4 
Eneas in Religious Rites auſtere Critic 
Keep to each Man bis proper Character Lu n 


Of Countries and of Times the Humonrs knoev ; The 
From diff 'rent Climates, diff 'rent Cuſtoms. flow : To pl 
And ſtrive to ſbun their Fault, o vainly dreſs 
An Antique Hero like ſome Modern Aſs; © 
Who make old Romans like our Engliſh move, Be E. 
Show Cato ſparkiſh, or make Brutus love. To th 
In a Romance thoſe Errors are excus'd : 
T here tis enough that, reading, we're amus'd : 
Rules too ſevere would there be uſeleſs found; May 
But the ſtritt Scene muſt have a juſter Bound: 
Exact Decorum che muſt always find. Ih 
If then you form ſome Hero in your Mind, ge 
— your Image with it ſelf agree; 
os what be firſt appears, be ftill muſt be. 
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Mietted Wits vill nat'rafhy incline 1 
o paint their Figures ly tber own Deſign : 
Tour Bully Poets, Bully Heroes cvrite; 1 
hapman in Buffy D'Ambois took Delight, | 
And thought Perfection evas to buff and fight. | 
Wiſe Nature by Variety does pleaſe ; VE, 
Clothe diff ring Paſſions, in a {ring Dreſs. 
Bold Anger in rough baughty Words appears; 
Sorrow is humble, and diſſolves in Tears, 
Make not your Hecuba with Fury rage, 
Ind ſbow a ranting Grief upon the Stage; 
Or vainly tell hozy the rough Tanais bore 
His Sevenfold Waters to the Exxine Shore : 
Theſe ſevoln Expreſſions, this affected Noiſe 
Shows like ſome Pedant, that declaims to Boys. 
In Sorrow, you muſt ſofter Methods keep ; 
Ind to excite our Tears, your ſelf muſt cep: 

T boſe bombaſt Words <vith which ill Plays abound, _ 
Come not from Heayts that are in Sadneſs drown'd. 
The T heater for a young Poet i Rimes, 

h a bold Venture in our knowing Times : 

in Author cannot eas ly purchaſe Fame, 

Critics are always apt to hiſs, and blame: 

Du may be judg'd Aſs in Town ; 

The Privilege is bought for Half a Crown. 

To pleaſe, you a bundred Changes try; - 
Sometimes be humble, ſometimes ſoar on bighs - i 
In noble Thau bes ma every where abound, 

Be Eaſy, Pleaſant, Solid, and Profound. 

To theſe you muſt ſurprizing Touches join, 

ind ſpech us a hey 9. in each Line ; 

: Tb all in a juſt Method cell deſign d, 

May leave a ffrong Impreſſion on the Mind. 

Theſe are the Arts that T ragedy maintain. 


have been the more large in this Quotation from 
e judictous and. learned French Poet and Critic ; be- 
ue, beſides his general Rules of the Art of Tragedy, he 
fe gives 


— ——_— 


| and. Place, 9 Obſeryation! 
& learned Grotiges in his wee Celle n 


— — - 
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S Time Ort 


that T beſpis was not 1 luxentor of thi 


Poetry, but that Years before. | 
Rar z e Page a of ve 2 uence tot 
Art, of which Ariftot ha dr the 


are followed in all 1 * auy intrinſick Wan 
Tho' Monſieur Briley oy here, as. Ne 
Parts of his Works, made bold with Horace, and 
crib'd his Nations and Septuments, yet I give 
them in the Wargs of Horace himſelf, and that is 
as my Lo wg pas fob A 
tion, tho conte tic thinkin 
Lordſhi more than ray d K the full Seak 
his Author, and perhaps ſometimes in the whole & 
of him. But however that may be, I ſhall got cone 
with the noble, Tranſlator ; for in the. 2. L * 
may with Juſtice be allow'd, that be! 
to that excellent Roman than any oe, wh 1 
taken the fame Task. But this oſt be ob 
Horace ſo mingles his Precepts agedy 0 0 
medy, that they cannot be every x HK as ty 
he comes to the Drama, or alive F N 
the Lord Roſcommon" 9 Tranllaon.. 


is be bonour d <vitb a Poet's Name, 

WV ho: neither knoews, nor <vill N a Rgle; 

And chmſes to be j 17 and pro 

| Rather than own ance * hears ? 

Let ev'ry Thing haue e l ace and Time, 
A Comic Suhje& loves an bumble Verſe, 

Thyeſtes ſcorns a low and Stile; 
ret Comedy may 2 22 ber Fate, 


And Chreies — —— m and rail. 
Tragedians too by their 

Peleus and pt, er 

Fog ther fr ling, and 1722 Words. 
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He that co bave * ſhare bis Grief, ... 
Ms eprite not only, ce but movingiy, 

raiſe Mens Paſſions to what beight * will... 8 
- Weep and —— as wwe ſes others do .. 
He only makes me Jad who ſees the ay, 1 
And firſt is ſad himſelf ; then Telephus, 
[ feel t _ of 7 Calamities, 
And fancy all your Miſeries my otun. 
But 7 — at them ill, f lauz hb: 
Your Looks u alter, as your Sulje does, 11 
From kind to fe ny nb cr = 
For Nature forms, and ſoftens us thun, 
— 1 ING nges in our Face. 
eaſure exchants, impetuous Rare — 
nf Gricf dejefts, and wrims the tortur d 
nd theſe are all interpreted by Speech; 
But be <uboſe Words and Fortunes wh 


bſurd, 2 „ grows 4 preblick 

Orv the Characters of thoſe thas % 1 
Wi bether an boneft Seruant, or a C R 

lr one dubaſe Bloc boi in ths „at fa, T 

r a graue Matron, or a buſy Nurſe, 

Extorting Merchants, careful Huthandmen, 

* DO —— Thos; 

roiloey R 5 Or 53 

ee Achilles, @ Achilles war, x Ju 

mpatient, raſh, inexorable, proud, * 

corning . — „ and all Law bat Ars & 

ledea muſt be all Raven e and Blood, 10 

a0 all —— Ixion all Deceit, 1 0 

o muſt wander, and Oreſtes maufrn. 

Jour bold Muſe dare tread unbeaten Paths, 

Ind bring new Characters upon the Stage, 

+ ſure you keep them. up to. their rf beizhe. 

tw Subjefts are not eafly ela l, A 

d you bad better chbuſe.a well known PO 

N n un we 

i” at inally others w it, WOT | 
lj * J. K e, 
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May be fo cell di d, dend ſo improv'd, 
| bo with ſome er: it 9 for er; ; 
But then — mu —.— thing 
Nor Word f. bo 100 Halen, 
. i — — - oa N 
Preſcribe at firſt furh ſtrict nneaſy Rules, 15 0 „ 
As they muſt ever ſlaviſhly obſerue, ; 
Or all the 64 Decency rere. N 
Be in not at th old A, 
(Troy's famous War, and Prizm's me, 1 fng) 
— il ll 787 0 rend a 
The lab vin Fe ſtarte brinys 
Hoey far is the Meonian Se? 
Moſes ſpeak 0 15 Man, who, fince' che Siege of T 
_ So many Towns, ſuch change of Manners ſaw. 
One with a Flaſh begins, awd ends in Smoak, 
- The other out Farm brings glorious Light, 
— (without 4 m Expetation-high) + 
: — _—_— with daving nee Nee, 4 
T be bloody Leſtrygons inbumane Fe 
With all the 25 s of the Land -and N: 
Hoc Scylla Bard, and Polyphettius yoar'd 4 
He doth not thouble ws with Leda's - fp 
Mben be begins to write the Trojan 
Nor cpriting the Retuyn of Diomed, 
Go back as far as Mel + Death : os 
Nothing is idle, ench j [rcious Eine 
Inſen thy. acquaints 2 nb the Phot; 
He c = only evhat be tan improve, \ © 
And Truth and Fiction ave ſo aptly vd, 
That all ſeems Uniform, and of 4 Pixce, 
Now hear what ev'ry Auditor ep, 
If you intend that be 'fbonld" ſtay to hear 
The Epllogue, and ſee the Curtain fall ; 
Mind boy our Tempers alter with ont Year?, 
And by thoſe Rules form all your Ohavatters. 
One that hath necuiy learn to ſpeak and 55 71 
Loves 1 Plays, is ſdon provot id and lem d 


SSS jw Mc 


** 
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And —_— 222 Howrþis wat ring Mind, © 
A Youth tr off bis Twtor's Yoke, 2 5 
Loves wrong — and Sports, and Griſt) 
Prone to all Vice, impatient. 
Prond, careleſs, fond, inconſtant, and treſuſe. 
Gain and Ambition rule our viper Years, 
And make us Slaves to Intereſt and Pot yr. 
Old Men are only walking Hoſpitals, 
Where all Defects, and all Diſeaſes, crond _ 
With reſtleſs Pain, and more tormenting Fear, 
Lazy, moroſe, full of Delays and Hopes, + 
Oppreſs'd wvith Riches which — dare not uſe; 
Ill-natur'd Cenſors —— STA. 
And fond I the the pap. 
Thus all t - ure = our flowing Years, 
Our Ebb of Life jor ever takes away. | 
Boys muſt not have th ambitious Care of Men, 
Nor Men,the eveak Anxieties of Age. 
Some things are acked, others only told; 
But what eve bear moves leſs than what ave ſee ; | 
Sectators only baue their Eyes to truſt, 
But Auditors muſt truſt their Ears and you , 
let there ave things improper for a Scene, 
Which Men of — only will relate. 
Medea mu 7 4 — draw her muri ring Ge 
ind ſpill. her Childrens Blood wpont' — 
Nor Atreus there his borrid Fra ſt 
Cadmus and Progne's Metamo 
(She to a Swallow turn d, be to a Sale) 
ind whatſoever: contradif#s my Senſe, 
[ bate to ſee, and never can believe. 
tive Acts are the juſt Meaſure of @ Play. 
an for Be preſume to make a God appear, 
ut for a" Bu neſs evorthy a Jod; 1 
d in one Scene no mara t on theee eee freak, |. 
— paſs over what follows on the Chorus, and 
Satyrical Pieces (which were à ſort of Pa — 
3) of which we have * extant (in the 


} 
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of Euripides) -becauſe they are hoth out of Uſe on d 
Stage in our Times, tho the Chorus has been reviy{ 
in France by Monſieur” N 1 1 hall conchuls 
Horace in the allowing: Lines. | 


Yet without Writin 1 may teach to write, | 
Tell what the Duty of a Poet ii; eue 
WW herein bis Wealth and Ornaments con conſiſt, 
And how he may be form'd, and bow improv'd, 
What fe, — not, what excellent or ill. 


Sound Fudgment is the — Writing we l/: 
And ben Philoſophy direct 16 it ir 
To proper Subjects rightly — . en. 
Words from qour Pen will naturally flow ; Des 
He only gives the proper Charactert, | 
WW ho knows the Duty of all Ranks of Men, botn 
And evhat ce owe io Country, Parents, Friends, ear 
How Judges, and how Senators.ſbould act, of 
And what becomes a General to -o | 
T boſe are the like ft Copies, which are drown. | 
By the Original of human Life. 1 
Sometimes in rough and undige ſted Plays 1 
We meet with ſuch a lucky Character, fy 0 
As being bumour d right, and well purſu'd, 
Succeeds much better, than the ſballoew Verſe ile th: 
And chiming Triftes of more ftudious Peu... le n 

Greece had a Genius, Greece bad Eloquence, - con! 
For ber Ambition er We 1 kec. Doof 


By theſe Quotations from Horare in irglainy thats whWnpuzp 
my Lord Duke of — ry hes laid in his K ling 


perfectly juſtify d, when he tat, * He mi 
1} * 


But to write Plays! i 11 abold- Pretence Ab 
To Learning, Breeding, Wit, and Eloynence: ' 


For thus muſt a Dramatic Poet be qualified, and 
were * of Greece * if others who have! | 


- 


ned to aſſume that Province have not been ſo, the 
ett has been, that they have given us Plays, that 
lo not merit the Name of either Tragedy or Co- 
nec). He muſt know the differing Cuſtoms and Man- 


4 
wi 


jule 


jaaſtrous Abſurdities, in which Fletcher and his Col 
e Dryden in all his Riming Plays at leaſt, and moſt 
— Engliſh Poets of that kind, have been ſhamefully 
wilty ; for let the Scene be where it will, their Per- 


he fine Diction, is every where faulty, not only in This, 
ut in the Manners proper to the Characters he draws; 
arriage Ala mode is plac'd in Sicily, but all the Peo-- 
e act and talk like Engliſpmen; Beaumont and Fletcher: 
rer knew how to diſtinguiſh: between à Kin — a 
ootman, a Princeſs and an Oiſter-Woman, A 
ear himſe lt is too commonly guilty of thoſe — 
xs of Character, which ought e to be avoided by 
judrcious, and learned Poet. | 
The Dramatic Poet muſt likewiſe know! the different 
balitics' of Men, from Childhood to Age, and the 
uratters- furt to particular Men, either by. Hiſ- 
y or eſtabliſh'd Fiction, or he will perpetually fig: 
anſt the Likeneſs, in repreſenting his Heroes other- 
iſe than they are originall repreſented. 
He muſt be a Pad M er of Moral Philoſophy, 
y conſequence hw the Nature of the Paſſions; f. 
s of the Mind, Virtues and Vices, and the like, elſe 


aguage proper to each, tor that muſt be varied "es! 
ling to the Nature of the Paſſion he expreſſes. - 
te muſt in ſhort know the Duties and. Qualities of al 
ations and Ranks of Lite, or elſe he will 

ur Adſurdaties, | which muſt depreciate bis rn and- 
t all Men of fine Taſte; and in eee 
yy are uU e in the ng: 1 al 


44 14 & (15 23343 3 ini 0 ene 305 v1 
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jers of all Countries, or he will perpetually fall into 


ons are all Engliſo. Aurengexebe, fo much extoll'd for 


can never expreſs them juſtly, and in a Diction or 
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Suppoſing therefore, that or any other, w. 

has indo attempt the . is thus —— mo 

exalted in Breeding, Learning, Wit, and Eloquer 

I will proceed to lay down theſe Rules for the Comps 
ſition, without obſerving which, there can be nothin 
great, nothing lovely in the kind produc'd. . - 

I Hall firſt — with the Definitions of Tragedy, WM" 

A Tragedy 4s, therefore, an Imitation ef ſome one | 
rious, grave and entire Action, of a juft Length, an 

contain d within the Unities of Time and Place; al 
hich qwvithout Narration, by the Means of Terror 40 G 
Compaſſrob, purges thoſe Paſſions, and all others bi a 
are like them, that is, whoſe Prevalence can throw ns i 
#0 the ſame, or the like Misfortunes. 

As it is the Imitation of one Aﬀion only, there c 
be no more properly in any Tragedy; for if you pd 
thoſe Bounds, there is nothing to hinder you {ro hich 
bringing all the Actions in the World into the m 
Piece, than which nothing can be more ridiculous ui 
abſurd. | This you eaſily perceive excludes all Hiſtorialiſ**®: 
Plays from the Right of being call'd Tragedies, whd 
are indeed but fo many Dialogues wretchedly tack dt 
gethet, without Aim and Deſign; ſo that. the hight 
Praiſe we can juſtly give our magniſied Shakeſpear, 
only, that he was a great Maſter of Dialogues,” but wly..>. 
that of a Tragic Poet. ed 
This leads us to the ſeveral. Parts of this Imitei 
which we call Tragedy, in which we find ſtill remaini CE 

' 4. / four, that is the Fable or Plot, the Manners or Chum 
rers of the Poetic Petſons, who make this Tramnabor 
the Sentiments, that is the Th to, praceeding irc 85 
thoſe: Mannets, Paſhons, and Habits of the Mind 
which form the Characters; and the Diction or 
age, which in Words expreſſes thoſe Sentimenti. For 
* the 3 9 Muſic made —— eqn | 
Ariſtotle, the Poet has in our Age very little to do; tu 
1 i Muſician, t 


are the Buſineſs of the Engineer and 


: 
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xth ought even now to be a little more under the Di- 
action of the Poet, than at preſent they are. 
Of theſe tour Parts of Tragedy, the, Fable, on Plot, 
; it is the moſt difficult to ſucceed in, ſo it is incompa- oO 
;bly of the moſt Importance, as being ſo neceſſarily, '* 
ſential to this Poem, that it Aannqt ſubfil without it, 
ecauſe it is the Fable or Plot which imitates the Action, 
ad the other three Parts are admitted only to make the 
nitation more lively and agre eable. | 
But as the Fable is the moſt important Part, fo is the 
Wition the moſt inconſiderable. „ RES. 
Give me leave, interrupted Mamilia, to ſay a Word 
two on this Head, for on it | think depends the De- 
fon of a Controverſy of ſome. Conlideration. The 
, and Great _ of this Nation (not, m | 2 on 
je general Opinion of the Million) give rehemi- 
— 5 ſetting that q the firſt place 
hich you make ſcarce worthy of the laſt. | 
Firſt, ſay.they, it is evident that nong of the Greek 
Poets, whe were eminent tor the other Parts, were not 
for the Diction, and Language, When a gew P 
$ ated, and takes, you ſeldom hear any, of them te 
of the Excellence of the Plot or Falle, but cry out, 
0b ! what charming Language! How admirably is this 
Lagedy written, | 7 hook of the Men of Fame and eſta- 
u' d Reputation. 1 hope you will allow Mr. Dryden 
o be a great Critic, as Woll as Poet; and be, in more 
aces than one, ſeems to place the Excellence of a Play in 
de Language, and not in the Plot; particularly in a Copy 
f Verſes ot his to Mr. Soutbern, where he has this Line: 


® - - 
- _ — 
- . 


BY TAG IES.L PSs 


Far & Taxz x Cx plotted, but ſo TzRENCE uri: 
_ wah be pleinly gives the Preference to the Language 
© "WY What think you of your favourite Judge the preſetir 


e of Buckingham, in that very Kay that you and 
ke hel have i often ned os. 5h Crag ep 
; 4 { 
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and the Muſes? He ſeems, treating of the Plot, » 
ſpeak with a ſlender Regard toit, when he ſays, by 
this alone has often given Succeſs to Plays : As if by 
ſhould ſay, that even ſo inconſiderable a Part of Trage 
dy as the Plot, carefully manag' d, has given Succeſ; u 
ſome Plays, which have wanted all thoſe ſublimer QuWirie: 
lities which ſhould ſhine in a fine · written Drama. A | 
indeed, he puts all the value on it only in regard to thelifceſſa 
_ it has in the Succeſs, not real Beauty of a Tn 
edy. Lati 
: I could name another Gentleman allow'd by you adi 
almoſt all Men of Taſte and Judgment tor his fine poem Dr: 
who diſputing on this Point, at moſt, allows the Fableq 
Plot to be the bare Outlines of a. Play; but that the Ct 
louring, and Shades, and Lights, properly diſpos'd, ar 
Proofs of the true Genius of a Tragic Writer; wheres iMo!:r; 
Mechanic Head is only — r the Plot. 
So that beſore you proceed in your Directions for tl 
ſition, I deſire you would fix where the Exce 
lence of that Compoſition is in Reality; for where. exe 
that is, that Part, as it is the nobleſt, ſo ic is to be th 
moſt mo by a ends) , * 29262 4 * Pee 

I confeſs (reply d La I am not ſarpriz'd'to ben othin 
this from a Sirch, ſince that Sex has a mighty 7 
dre for fine Things and fine Language, as they call it 
but it 15 becauſe they ſee few Tragedies on our Stag al 
which are eminent for the greater and more ſblid BeautioWh 
yet it muſt be own'd they have declar'd for Things « 
another Nature in ſome ; I'll only inſtance their gene 
and ſtil! continu'd Approbation of the Orphagy ©: 

I do allow (fair Manilia) that what you have urg'd 
is the Opinion of moſt of the Beaux-Eſprits, I mean ibe 
Men of Wit, nay of ſome Poets who have perform! 
very well themſelves in ſome Parts of Poetry, But the! 
you muſt agree with, me, that in this they are of the C 
pinion of the very Stam,” aud moſt ignorant Part of tr 
Million. And I wuſt needs declare, L nN Heard motflow, t 
execrableCenfitres and Judgments paſt don the = 
84,0 * 4 2 
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than by ſome; Gentlemen, who have) pigeon ſome 
Reputation by their Pertormances in the leſſer Poeten 
from which as they gain d Authority, to their, Deciſions, 
ſo they gain an aſſuming Air to decide in Points with 
which they are very little acquainted; for as thoſe Qua- 
lities we have mention d from the Eſſay are neceſſary to 
Writer of Plays, ſo are they in a great degree as ne- 
eſſary to pals A juſt Judgment upon 1m „ 1 
If a young Fellow of the Uniuenſty has ſucceeded: ina 
Latin Ode or two, or ſome Enghſb Copy of Verigs, he 
mmediately, thinks he caniſer up for a Tragic Poet; as if 
; Drapery-Painter ſtrould pretend to decide on the Per- 
Drmance of Rapbael, Rubens, Le Brun, Ec. ; Not but 
| Drapery-Painter may have, by Application, and 2 
W:nilarity with the Pieces of the great Maſters, a 
olerable Notion of the greater Excellencies of the, Art 
pf Painting.; bus that proceeds not from his Skill in the 
Drapery, but his Study and Taſte of higher Matters, 
Jy Gentleman and Lover, as they call it, may have, 
thout being able to draw a Stroakæ. >, C14 
Thus it is with, the acknowledg\d Wits: and great 
Poets of this Nation which you mention; but there is 
bothing that more plainly convinces them of Stupidity 
n this Point, than what you urge, when they inliſt, 
b4 the Thing which is go, Part of Poetry, is the prin- 
pal in the Tragic Way of Writing ; for as Ariſtotle 
uns, and Truth confirms, the Language and its Per- 
Kon is owing to Grammar and Rhetoric, and hot to 


es capable of juſſly challenging; but certainly, Critj- 
ſw, I mean juſt Criticiſm, was not his Talent, eſpe- 

in the Drama; for firſt; he contradicts himſeli in 
| $ Prefaces, which is a Proof that he was by no means 
ne Odin his Judgment in that Particular; and next; Dra- 
f ie Writing was not his Talent : Aud. chereſore I may 
wollow, that it was indeed his Opinion, but not in his later 
4 . K 5 Age, 

a 


wry. + 1891 Wer, VI BITY : 
am willing to allow Mr. Dryden all the Adyantages 
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Age, thar the Latiguage was the principal Pert of Ti H 
8 


„without any Detriment x6 my Cauſe- 
How: you tothe do the Point by which you thin 
do triumph, which is, that hi Grace of Backs is of th 
ſame Opinion. I conteſs I have heard this urg'd bee Pad 
bur as little Ground, from his Words, as now. | 
ſays, indeed, that 2 Plot alone has often given Sucre 
to Plays; and. the ſame, who certainly Mat. 
dt gs tens orb . Tourr 


Which he contends is the principal and moſt efſential Night 
of Tragedy. —= fays that a Tragedy may ſucceed wellWrete: 
may be a pe if the Fable or Plot be julio an 
ra Mer rare (Sling hed etc. 


and Diction; for the Pocrs of his Time were de 
in the Manners and Sentiments at leaſt, and 


Pieces were ſome of them , #t leaſt could al etc! 


— 4 — when the Con of Things, as he dM rcel! 
the Fable, was } — Which is the ſour; 
Thing that my Lord Duke ſays. But if you, and thfWelp « 


who draw. this falſe Conſequence from his Gras 
Words in this Line, would be fo juſt as to take t 
whole that he ſays on this Head together, they wot 
ary themſelves highly decerv'd. For he ſays, 


Firſt on a Plot employ thy careful Thewghts, bt. 


Firſt has here a double Meaning, it ſignifres both {ul a] 
the firſt place, and cbjefly ; in the firft Place, becuilnicat 
the Plot or Fable muſt be firſt adjuſted, before you icin 
proceed ; and chi , becauſe all other things in Tra Wc at 

on the Fable or Plot. tage 

As for your — Gentleman of undoubted Meri Nm 
bis Performances, his Excellence in his own "7 tely i 
no manner of Reaſon, that his ＋ — of anot 
maſt be right, of which perhaps he may know rs 
tle. But I know the Man, and allow his Perforn 
excellent, but they are not in the Drama. 
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He ſays, that tho Plot or Fable is but the bare Out- 
nes, Which require only 3 Mechanic Head, But I 
rom hence will prove that the Tl or Fable is the moſt 
rellent, He indeed, that the Colouring, the 
Shades, and Lights, properly diſpos'd, are the Proots of 
true Genius Wenn > wo e 
But this is anſwerd in_a few Words. Who i it 
ut draws the Outlines ? Why the Maſter-Painter, and 
Journeyraen fill them up with Colours, Shades, and 
ights. But ſure there is no Man in his Senſes but wou'd 
refer Verio, Thornhill, Repbael, Rubens, Le Brun, 
pany of his Under-Workmen 9 Llopok only on the 
Setches of Le Bruns Paſſigns, and will find no- 
ing but the Outlines, without any leg; and yet can 
one ſee them without being touch'd Do not the 
kerches of a Great Maſter bear a Price, for the mere 
Wcccllence of the Deſign. 3 But all the Beauties of Ca- 
uring are of no nanner of Force or Value without the 
þ of the Outlines. Aud this was Artiftetle's Judg · 
ent two thouſand Years age: Of what Conſequence, 
ys he, are all the beautiful Lines clapt together in a 
—— my are ſet off by the Order and Harmony 
the Figur⸗ 


s 
| know that De Piles has endeavour'd,in a ſmall Tract 
Colouring, to gwe it the Preheminence of the other 
un of Painting, but with very little Reaſon. Tho? I 
uſt allow, that Colouring being a Part of the Painter 
Mation, has a better Claim to Excellence, than the 
ion or Language in Poetry, which is pq Part of the 
ation, I know likewiſe that Ariftetle gives this Ad- 
utage to the Calgwring as to bring in the Aanners an. 
miments into it ; yet thus fortity d, he makes it infi- 
ly inferiour to the Deſign, Fable, or Plot. 
e that I chink you myſt allow that the Fable retaius 
{its exalted and principal Station, and is firft and. 
nne do be — before the Language, unleſs you 
contend chat what is n of  Paetry 38 the principal 
of it, whigh is haghly abſurd, | 
6 Well 
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Well (aſſum'd Tyro) granting all you have ſaid o 
this Head, for indeed 1 . 20 to anſwer 
it, I have yet an ObjeRion to your Definition. I 
allow that the Cam of fine Language is very triflng 
and that thoſe who are fond of it, ſeem not to kn 


what it is, for they call a ſolemn, uniform way of Dj 
tion, ſine Language; whereas that ought to be perp 


ly vary'd, according to the different Paſſions that avs 1 
repreſented ; fince that which is Fre in one Paſlia 
would be intolerable in another; as Horace, Boilies i vhe 
and his Grace, have obſerv'd. He only therefore c 
be ſaid to write ᷣne Language in a Play, who varies tts 
ſo, as to expreſs the different Paſſions juſtly, and accor 
ing to their Nature. MF 2 
uu But I think that your Rules put the Author under a 
— Unneceſſary Difficulty, when you oblige him to the Uni 
ties of Action, Time; and Place; tho I own, if yi 
gain the Point of the Unity of Acriow, you of Conan 
quence obtain the other two. By this Severity you d 
prive the Poet of many beautiful Scenes, Which à greqſ® 
ter Latitude would furniſh him with. And fince we 
_ evidently impos'd on in the moſt regular Repreſentation" 
I ſee no Reaſon but that we may ſtretch the Deceit ſi re- 
the Benefit of the Pleaſure. To inſiſt on this Regul 
rity, you'd cut off half the charming Scenes of Shane Y 
fpear, and Beaumont and Fletcher, and indeed of 4 
who write, - xc cn TR e 
' +» If we muſt take à Barry for a Lucrect, and a Goodm 
for an Alexander, or deltray the Repreſentation, Itch 
we may as well admit other Impoſitions that equally 
vance and enlarge the Pleaſure. If we may ſuppoſe 
while we fit till, our Stage moves from Place to Ph 
tho' the different Places be never {6 contiguous ; -as K 
auge out of one Room into another of the fin 
Houſe; we mäy with equal Probability ſuppoſe u 
Stage may move twenty, nay # thoufind Miles. In l 
manner, if we can ſuppoſe that rwenty-four Hours p. 
while we fit in the Theatre no more thaw three or fo 
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I can ſee no-reafori but that we may as woll imagine that 
fifty Lears may have paſi d in the ſame Time; and it 
ity, five hundred; for in Impoſſibilities, there are no 
degrees of more or lſmuu . 
ou muſt conſider that London is not Athens ; here 
we have not Men of ſo fine: a Taſte, as to-difreliſh an 
Entertainment becauſe it is not regular, and' preſents 
us with no Harmony of Parts to compoſe: one orderly 
hole. What ſignifies a beautiful Proſpe to the Man 
who cannot ſee farther than the end of his Noſe?! If 
we have ſome fine Scenes, we ſeek no farther, and'reſt 
tisfy'd with the obvious and preſent Delight, that comes 
ally to us. * IIA 1 „ö r 
Your Objection (reply'd Laudon) is what has been 
Mure'd by more beſide; yourſelf, And tho' I think there 
be little real Weight in it, yet Iwill anſwer it. But 
before we go on thus to take in all the Difficulties a- 
gunſt the Rules, rais d by thoſe: who are ignorant in the 
rt, we ſhall ſtrerch our Converfation muck beyond ithe 
me we can allow. NN 11A ms 8¹¹1 £991 
Be not uneaſie on that Account (faid\Tyro) for after 
you have anſwer'd' this, I ſhall no · more interrupt your 
Directions for forming a complete Dramatic Piece; for 
den indeed you will have fairly remov'd all. Remoras 
0 your Procedure, as having eſtabliſh d your Funda- 
al Pofirion, and fix'd the Excellence of the Antiens 
Drama above the Modern,” oo oo 
— then (aſfum'd Laudon) — 2 — 
nſwer the Objections you propoſe. Firſt, Tr 5 
ot delign'd to give you ul forts of Pleaſure, but — 
which naturally flows from its Aim and 
ext, whatever fine Scenes you may imagine 4 greater 
titude would give your Poet, it is certain they are of 
cold and ind — Nature, and muſt come crudely to 
Audience, where they cannot be prepar d; and even 
nt celebrated Scene of Brutus and Caſſius labours un- 
this Defect, being brought in to no manner of Pur- 
e, and without any Preparation to raiſe the Expecta- 
| LS = don 
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tion of the Audience; whereas chat between Menelay 
and Agamempon in the Iphigenia in Aulis ot 
edourably: prepar'd, and of evident ] noe. Nen 
there is little Regard to be had to 

the Poet under Dithkculties, by requiri 8 bis Dy 
ſervation. of the Unities; tor to arrive at the 
ot any Art, much Labour and Application is requr'd; 
aud here he is oblig'd to nothing ern ſenti 
necellary 0 the Art. | * 

The Painters may as juſtly wake the fe Compli a 
who are all under the fame Confinement, that is, the In 
tation of one Action only iu one Piece. Thus the 5 
ling the Granic, the Battles of Porus, of Conflantin 
the Tent of Darius, the La dament of Michad 
Angelo, and all the Peres of L. run, Rubens, Rapbalp"d 
and the reſt, are but of one Action. nt 

But who is it complains? Why Pretenders, 20 bee 
Maſters, thoſe. who would meddle with what they u 
derſtand not, have no Genius for, not Arrtiſts. | I u 
ſpeaking of an Art which always propoſes to arrive at | 
certain End by certain Means; but as the Dialogue te 
Writers propoſe no certain End, 00 by conſequence t 
can know no certain Means. 

Now Tragedy in its very Conſtitution — te 
imitate ſome one grave, ſerious, and 1 
to move Terror aud Compaſſion ; and therefore wee | 
this End, makes uſe of certain Means. | 

Next, you are highly deceiv'd to think that there i 
the leaſt Impoſition on your Underſtanding, or on Tut) 
in the Tragic Repreſentation, for that is abſolurely ta 
Who ever that went to fee a Play imagin d that he mul 
ſuppoſe Barry a Lucrece, or Geodman an Alexander 
No, e go —__ the Picture of ſame Action either of 
Alexander, Achilles, Lucrece, or others repreſented b 
the Actors. Who that the Figures Bete Le _ 
Tent of Darius, are either 

— or Statira, or that they are: - 
Perſons, of which we know nothing? 


* 


Ake 1 eig 
we view 
that 
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ut Piece, or any other (I — that, becauſe known 
the Cuts common en very Pariour or 
| — ſuch an Action in — Fable finely | 
d by Figures Ar gu d and . _ 
me holds good in the Dramathy — = 
a Bur you ſay farther, that if we can ſuppoſe a 87 
efore us moving from place to place while we fit ſtill, 
e may as juſtly ſi it to travel ſive hundred Miles, 
s to paſs from — oom into another, tho* in the fame 
—_ I grant it, and therefore all that can be drawn 
ion is, that there is a neceſſity that the 
Uni uy of Place be preſery'd, to avoid ſh our 
For indeed, il you once — of 
. and Probability, 1 ſee not where you can ft 
| why you ſhou any — ut, Sir, 
ntients never were guilty of this Abſurdity, but the 
Face where your Play open'd, eontinu d to N 
ion of your Fable. 
The ſame thing may be ſaid of the Unity of Tims; 
| what you obſerve is certainly true, you may as well 
mend | it to 300, nay 3000 Years, as to 24 Hours, But 
= I ſhall ſay ſomething under the Head ef cho Onity 
ime. 
You conclude, that I muſt conſider that Londow is not 
(thews, &c. 1 "confeſs, our Taſte is generally aban- 
lon d in this particular Art ; ; but Athens itſelf follow'd 
the Compoſi _ of Theſd eſpic _ — near as irregulai 
s our Plays td yer hen ſchylus, Sophocles, Euri- 
des, and — d — d the Stage, and brought 
by the Aſſiſtance of the Magiſtrate, to a more ratio- 
Wl — uſeful Diverſion, the Athenians ſoon acknow- 
eag'd the Excellence. The French Stage was before 
de time of Corneille, and the Care and Influence of that 
great Stateſman Cardinal Richlies, as abſurd as thoſe of 
2 aud Eugland, but ſoon took the Advantage of 
improvements, introduce d by ſo juſt a e as n. 
they Rigns on n. a 
Duo NA 19. 0 


2 
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H may not be allew'd tot compare my Countryny 
to the Atbenians, the Poliſhers of half Humane King 


yet I preſume 1 may hope as much from their 8 A 
as from the French, unleſs you will, grant that we T. 


at much inferiour to them in Wit and Reaſon, and d 
Force of the Mind, as ſuperiour to them in Braven 
Courage, and the Force of the Body. But I an tofiooc 
much an Engliſbman to give them ſo valuable an Ada 
tage over us. (3 42070778, oni Ii 29, JIG I7,10%1 2248 
Having thus anſwer d your ObjeQions, II ſhall 
ceed to the Diſcovery of the Rules of this noble An 
by obſerving which, a; Man of. Genius cannot fail 
writing a Ti raged that ſhall pleaſe as well the Ignoru er 
as the Learned, But you . muſt conſider that I am del 
vering; not defending the Art in every Particular; d 
is too tedious a Task for our Converſation ; and ſince 
is admirably done already by Monſieur Dacier, in hi 
excellent Notes on Ariſtotle's Poetics,. which Book i 
Engliſb, I refer thoſe to it who have a Mind to hear 
Detence of this Divine Art. What I have done herej 
a Work of perfect Supererogation,, ., --. 11; | +» 
Having thus prov'd that the Fable, Plot, or, as 4n 
totle calls it, the Conſtitution of the Subject, is the fir 
principal, and moſt important Part of Tragedy, I wi 
. endeavour toy lay, down ſuch, Rules as, follow d, wi 
make it perfect; and which, perfeRly.-underſiood, wi 
render the Work more eaſie to the Poct,, © - 

I have told you that a Tragedy is the Imitation of a 


Action perfect and entire, and of a juſt Extent n c 
Length. , That Action is entire, that has a BeginningiWre t 
. Middle, and End. The Beginning, is that which ſupſWit 0 
poſes nothing to be neceſſarily before it, but requi c o 
ſomething to come after it; the End on the contrary e: 


: neceſſarily ſuppoſes ſome thing betgre-1t,. but nothing | 
follow it; the Middle ſuppoles. ſomething: gone before 
and likewiſe ſomething to come after it. The Pol 
therefore cannot begin, nor end his Subject where | 


pleaſes, but muſt begin where the Action he propoſes tt 


una 
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nitate begins, and end it where the Aion is perfectly 
er. , * | 

All that can be ſaid of the juſt Extent or Meafure of 
Tragedy, is, that it takes up juſt fo much Time, as it 
wſt neceſfarily or probably do, to induce rightly all 
be Incidents, till the untavelling of the Plot ſhows the 
dod or ill Fortune of the principal Perſons; and in 
me ſhould not exceed the Repreſentation. 

But why, you may ſay, do I confine the Poet to four oy 
ours,w hen Ari ſtotle himſelt, according to the very ſtrict- ? 
meaning of his Words, allows eighe or ten Hours? 
anſwer, that I follow the conſtant Practice of thoſe 
eek Poets, whoſe Works, or ſome of 'whoſe Wor 
t remain, who obſerved this Rule” inviolably, a 
ey were the Foundation on which Ari ſtole built 


s Poetics; and tho' Zuripides, in his SUPPLI- 
in Mrs, has by a too ſtrict adhering to this Rule in- 
K is 


rd ſome Abſurdity, yet Sophocles never has, and 
ainly to obtain * Perfection, which every Ar- 
& ought to aim at, the Poet ſhould never exceed. 
his Action the Time of the Repreſentation Tis dae, 
difficult, but ſo is Perfection in evety other Art. 
bo' it be allow'd that Ari ftotle, in Complaiſance to the 
akne%$ of the Poets of his Time, who in all proba- 
lity began to deviate from the ſtrict Rules of the Pra- 
„and ſo by degrees to loſe tlre Excellenee of their 
ns were more ſevere Obſervers. 7 yg 
es; it, I (ay, Ari tote gave a larger T ime to the Ac- 
dn of Tegel, « pred ſippaſes + the Poet ſhall take 
re that the Time which his Action takes up more than 
t of the Repreſentation, ſhould be caſt into the Inter 
relies of the Acts, becauſe that Deception is not ſo obvious, 
d eaſily obſerv'd by the Audience, as hap'ning out of 
git, Yet ſince the Poet is Maſter of his Subject, and 
tirely free in his Choice of it, he ought rather to | 
we or invent ſuch Actions for his Dramatic Imitation, - 7 


zere tans” oor more according to the niceſt 
oles tes of Art. That this may be done is plain and evi- 


= dent 


. 
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dent from the Ajax, the Clacteq, both the Oedipus's, ts 94 
tigone, and the reſt of the Tragedies of Sop hocles why 
yet remain. 

But to proceed — The Subje or Action of a Tu 
gedy ought to be one, and — all the Actions of 0 
ero, as almoſt all our Engliſh Tragic Writers ha 
choſen. , - falſely ſuppoling (it they indecd had ay 
Thought of this Unity at all) that this would read 
the Unity demanded: For that is by means ſufficient u 
conſtitute that UNiTyY, which is abſolutely requir'd i 
a good and juſt Tragedy. For we may with as mu 
Truth call all che Actions that happen in one 
Eben. or in the whale World ane, as all the differ 
ions of any one Map. Homer in the Narrative Pa | 
try, and Sopbocles, Euripides, and the other Greek Tra; 
Poets, never offend iu this Point. ö P; 
For as in all other Imitations, what is imitated, i 
ene, (as particularly we have ſeen in Painting) fo it yi 
Tragedy; ſince the Fable is the Imitation of an oni 
Action mult be one and entire ʒand whoſe different Parts a 
link d together, that if you tranſpoſe. them, or take 01 
ly one away, the whole will. be . Hang d or & 
— For whatever can be added or lets out, withg 
g a ſenſible Change, enter ben Penotrie AN 
But I have already ſaid ſo much on the Unities « 
Time, Action and Place, that there is no need « 


dwelling any agar on thoſe Points. If I have repeat hin 
ed any thing lication, and Defence of theme. th _ : 
— in — ragic Performance wi | ner 


cient Excuſe. 
Ia the next. Place, which. indeed { 422 2 
Conſequence of what I have ſaid, it is not the Poets E 
_ to relate Things juſt as they came to paſs, but as ihe 
ht or ought neceſſarily or probably to Fore 
ne tween a Poet and an Hiſterian, is not th 
— mer writes in Verſe, and the lãtter in Proſe ; f 
were my Lord Clarendon's Hiſtory put into Verſe, 
wou'd be ſtill an #iftery, and Spenſer put into = 
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he Fairy Queen would notwithſtanding be a Poem: 
zur the real Difference is, that the Hiſtorian is oblig'd 
ſet down Things as they really come to paſs ; but the 
bet, as J have ſaid, as they might or ought to happen. 
nd this makes Poetry infinitely more Grave.and Moral 
an Hiſtory, that dealing: in Generals, this in Particis- 
1; a General Thing is that which every Man of ſuch 
ſuch a Character neceſſarily or probably ought to do 
ſay, which is always the juſt and uſeful Aim of Poeſy, 
n when it impoſes true Names on the Perſons it in- 
poduces, A Particular Thing is for Example, what 
yy particular Perfon, as ſuppoſe Alcibiades has done or 
fer d, or ſaid. And it is for this Reaſon (ſays Ariſtotle) 
ut Poetry is more Solid and Moral than Hiſtory. 
That Philoſopher and Critic gives this advantage 
d Poeſy , will appear more juſt from this Conſidera- 
n, that Hiſtory can inftru& no farther, than the 
As it relates give an opportunity; and as thoſe 
its are Particular, it very rarely , that they 
e ſuitable to thaſe, who read „ and that 
is not one of 2 thouſand to whom they agree; 
| thoſe to whom they do agree, have not per- 
in all their Lives two Occaſions, on which 
an draw any Advantage from what they have read. Ir 
not ſo with Poetry, that keeps cloſe ro Generals, and 
x ſo-much the more Inftruftive and Moral, as General 
lings ſurpaſs Particulars. Beſides it is not the Past 
at inſtructs, but the Cauſes of thoſe Fats. But thoſe are 
— * if not always kept ſecret in the Breaſts of 
lonarchs, Stateſmen, and other firſt Movers of them: 
hut the Poet being Maſter of his Matter advances” 
thing for which he does not give a very good Rea- 
n; nor is there ſo much as a ſmall Incident, of which 
lays not the Cauſes and Efſſe cts. 
Thirdly, Hiſtory only employs a bare Narration, Poe- 
makes uſe if: Action, uſe it is an Imitation of 
i; and every thing is animated in Tragedy; now what 
only related, or barely told — ß 
m 
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much leſs, than what we ſee with our Eyes. Fourth 
Hiffory is cold, and as I may fay ſolitary; whereas ft. 
hs joins Philoſophy,” Theology its ſelf, and makes 
vantage of the Paſſions. 8 ee n 
This is ſufficient to ſhow that the Action imitated 
Tragedy mult be general, and not particular, and that i 
notwithſtanding the Impoſition of true Names on ſon 
of the Dramatic Perſons, which ſome Poets have dont 
to give their Fable the Air and Authority of Truth, | 
uſing known Names, yet that Influence is but-narro 
ſince in an Audience there are few fo well acquaint 
with Hiſtory, as to diſtinguiſh between the real u 
- feign'd Names that a Poet makes uſe of; but the Fil 
touches equally the Ignorant and the Knowing, a 
therefore both the Modern and Antient Poets have ofte 
been equally the Authors of the Names, and the Fab 
Hence it is apparent, that the Poet ought to beth 
Author of his Subject, as much as of his Verſe, che 
cially ſince he imitates Actions, and is a Poet only! 
Imitation. He has the ſame Right to this Name, w 
be preſents us with true [ncidents, provided that thel 
true Incidents have the Poetic Qualities of Verifamilituc 
and that Poſſibility which is requir'd by the Art, whic 
indeed are very rare; and therefore a Fable who!ly fe 
titious will generally be more Poetic, as well as go 
eaſily adapted to Nature and Art, than any that Hill 
does affo: d. 2; TT biz! 4-81 | T | 
I muſt here admoniſh the Poet of one groſs Err 
which moſt, if not all of our Engliſh Dramatic Write 
have been guilty of, and that. is, ot the under Plus: 
they call them, which ſeldom or never are of a Pie 
with, and ſo link'd to the main Deſign, as not to mak 
the Action double, and ſo:deſtroys:that Unity, withot 
which a juſt Tragedy cannot ſubſiſt; and this is plas 
from this, that you may cut off the under Plots tro 
our Plays without tlie leaſtamaiming of the-Subjet. E 
ſides, by analy an under Plot, you diſtract the At 
reation; of the Audience, and: very often engage the 


* FF? — 
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ja greater Concern for the Perſons of that, than for thoſt 


4 


the principal Deſigu. The W raters, who have been guilty 


le this Practicr, very weakly pretend, that a Play without an 

ier Plot is too naked, too thin, to give à full Enter- 
atel HM inment to the, Audience; if that be ever. true, it is 
dat cauſe the Poet is too ignorant of Art and Nature to 


ve a ſingle Plot thoſe Beauties, and thoſe Paſſions, and 
e don edents, that ſhould render it agreeable, nay traun- 
eing. But we have ſufficient Proof even here of 
jarro e Fallity of this Aſſertion, fince we ſiad that thoſe few 
hich have no under Plot have taken more, and are 
eal u uch more laſting than the contrary: I need only in- 
pace in Il for Love, The Orphan, and Venice preſore'd. 
Is true indeed, that in the laſt there is a miſerable Farce 
e of er Plot; but then you muſt remember, that this 
Fabi rce has been left out tor many Years. 5 ä 
be ui la the next Place, I deſire that you would remember 
at Tragedy is the Imitation, not only of an entire Ac- 
1, but of ſuch. an Action, as moves Terror and Com- 
fon ; for if it excites. any other Paſſion, it is not ac- 
it thel ding to our Definition, and contrary to the Deſign 
i} 7ragedy ; for it is certain that there can be no Tra- 
bi), where Fear and Pity are not excited. And there- 
Me all thoſe. Plays (for I will not call them Tragedies) 
2s wor ch aim only at the raikng Aumiration, are excluded 
Ariſtotle and Reaſon; for that way of reſining the 
ions by Admirat ion (which Corneille in France, and 


Erro reral in Z. glandihave attempted) is not atall the Defign- 
Write juſt Tragedy a for that Paſſion is too ſoft for — 
Plots i Neat Effect. Tragedy only employs Terror and Compaſ- 
2 Piece, and leaves Admiration to the Epic or Narrative 


o makin, to which it is more neceſſary and proper, and 
yithoul tere it has more time to act on Habitudes and Man- 


is plat Not but that the-Tragic Poet makes uſe of y, 
ts K we, Hope, Auger, Hatred then it is in order 
t. Beem their; Operation to- Aimof Tragedy, 
the Ar and Pity. Thut if /would mean 


| Marvellous; and the - 


e the Admiration, the (Great, 
Won- 
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Wonderful of the Tragic Ihcidents, woduldedyy 
_ low that Paſſion a Place in this Poem. 

Now theſe two Paſſions of Fear and Pity, ſays 4 
eotle, come by ſurprize, When ſome things are produc 
br 2 contrary to our Expectations, as in the Oui art 
pu of Syphocles (now to be ſeen in Engliſh)-wheret 
Corinthian Meſſage, which ſeems to promiſe an Endy 
the Fears of that Prince, quite contrary to our Expel 
tions, makes him entirely unhappy ; ; but it is not 
Accident that ſurprizes — is Tragical. For leg 0 
rom A of a Houſe may cruſh — the killing 

— ra the ſurprize t 
— cauſe is by — refine the ü 
Gons ; becauſe there being — e Cauſe that pr 
ducd them, we impute — to blind chance, t 
know _ to = any Application = . — 

rize- that Tragedy requires, is that w owe k 
— Incidents, which are produc'd of one anothe 
contrary to the Expectation of the Audience. For 
Marvellous or is much more evident 
theſe, than in ſuch as without Deſigu and | 
Chance; becauſe theſe Accidenes are purely fortuitouſi: 
have not the. Aarvellous or Wonderful, which » 
find in thoſe that are produc'd 222 ——— 
For there is n — am om very wondertul in a- Man's ben 
kilkd by the fall of Spedtator's Mind ſearch 
not into a+ Cauſe: whach) hid in che Eng of Proj 
dence, and has no other Concern. for him, chan. 
common Humanity obliges him to; ut when any 5, 
prize comes from thoſe which are produe'd by I 
another, this certainly has the Wonderful requir'd « 
Tragedy; tor the Spirit of the Audience is ſtricken an 
filled. with the Object, he fees at the ſame I une 1 
Cauſes and Effects, and tis from this double Profpe! 


that the Wonderful: i d. Not but there e 
Accidents which ares s of Fortune, which ye 
ſeem to be the Deſign of a particu 


Providence, as in the Fall of che Statue of Megs 0n 


'S 
— 
—— 
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derer, inſtanc d by Ariftotle; This Aditys was an 
gian, and kill'd in a Tumult, ata Public Solemnity, 
s Brazen Statue fell on his Marderer and flew him; 
ao the Fall might: be by Accident, and that. it would 
ave fal n if he had not been under it; yet the Spet- 
or who joins the Cauſe and the Effect er, is 
Ally perſuaded that it was done deſignedly, that is, by 
judgment from the Gods or Providence. There axe 
any Accidents: of the like Nature to be met with in 
hiſtory, Thus ima Modern Play call'd Lucius or The 
ef Chriftian King of Britain , Lucius intending to 
ill the Naviſher of his Miſtreſs, kills his ſuppos'd 
ther, yet in the midſt of his Terror, finds that he has 
illd his Father's Murderer, and not his Father, 
But ſays Dacier, a ſcruple may here ariſe, and that 
ry remarkable, and that is to know whether the Poets 
hould endeavour to make their Surprizes by Incidents, 
ich have nothing of Chance in them, and which na- 
rally proceed one from another, or whether 
hould try to produce this ze: by Accidents hi. 
tay ſeem to happen deſignedly, and yet may be im- 
Wed ro: Chance or Fortune ? I ſhould (ſays he) declare 
elf for che latter, ſor that ſeems to me much more 
WW onderto} chan the tormer, and it is for this Reaſon that 
ubipus is the beſt Subject for Tragedy that ever 
For whatever happen'd to that unbappy Prince, 
as this Character, tis manag id by Fortune, but every 


in. body may fee,” chat all the Accidenty have cheit Cauſes, 
ny Sund fall out according to the Defign of a particular Pro- 
| by vu ence. But with Monſieur Dacier's Pardon, ſinee 
air d tie has not decided in his Favour, I am of Opi- 
ken on, that the Incidents produc'd by one another, is as 
ume ide le difficult, fo the more beautiful. However this 


ert entirely in the Breaſt ——_— both diſ- 
Wow er a pecuſiar and Maſtery in the Art. 
The Fablrs or 2 Tragedy are divided into 
no Sorts, viæ · Simple and Conpounded, for ſo are the 
tions which the Fables unitare, The Simple are thoſe 
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Actions which are united and continue to the B 
without any Change of Fortune or Diſcovary in iſ" 
principal Perfons. Of this kind in che Engliſh Ten live 
Cato; tor there from — — on 0 
treſs. and. the Play ends with his Death, without 
Change of Fortune at all; the Ajax of * 
of the fame kind; but 1 cannot, wick 
Dacier, put the Antigone of the ſame Poet into wie: 
Number; for there is à very great Change in the f 
tune of -Creow, as well as of Antigene, and that 
duc d eſpeciaHy in the Part of Creom, hy all the foregifii: P 
ing Iacidents, from the very of che Trag 
There is indeed no Diſcovery, but the want of ü 
does not make it of the ſimple Kind. For the 
ed Fable is diſtinguiſh'd. from the 1 ne 
ther a Change of Fortune an the pr 
. a Diſcovery, or by both; the E the moſt be autii 
and of this kind is the Iybigenin in Tauris of Mr. Duffy ( 
»#is, and his Liberty aſſerted; in both which the Diſu nde. 
— a Chaoge:of Formune, from Miſery oi ane 
_ „ 3FEG69L 11909 . e 
| in botk-theſe-ſorts of Eables, all ought to proce: C 
den the very-Conſlirution:of the Su „2 40 
1 Manner, as that what precedes them, produce the 
either neceſſarily or probably. For there is a ve 
great e betwixt Incidents which ariſe , one in 
another, and thoſe which 2 come one after anot 
For as Dad er juſtly and ely obſeryes, the lartrs 
bike Numbers: which fv by. — inder 
; -of thoſe wich went before, the firſt neither ind | 
the ſecond, nor the ſecond the third, Sc. but thoſe lord | 
.cidents which ariſe from one anothet, are as Parts Won « 
' "be ſame Body, which cou'd no longer ae 
we take away or change one Part only: For that wodhowl 
diſſolve the Connection, and break the Continuity. om 
4 This Change of ont 4 mrs wr that nh 
om good to bad, ———— * to fi 
1 


out contrary to 
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bly. As in the Oedipus' of Sopboclet; for he, who 
mes to tell him agreeable News, and which ought to 


n of committing Inceſt with his Mother had thrown 
n, does the quite contrary, in telling him plainly what 
is, and putting his doubted Birth beyond any doubt; 
4 ſhowing hun that he is both a Parricide, and an 
eſtuous Perſon, Ariſtotle gives yet another Inſtance 
this kind from the Lynceus of TheodeFes an Athenian 
jet, which I ſhall mention tho' the Tragedy is periſh'd, 
e Philoſopher's Account of it being ſufficient for our 
ſe: Lynceus, who was led to die, and Danaus his 
fer in Law following to offer him in Sacrifice, both 
o'd their Fortune ; for by a Series of Incidents it 
Wn: to paſs that Danaus ſuffer'd the Death that was 
ard for Lyncews, and the latter was ſav d. Thus in 
[pbigenia of Mr. Dennis, the Queen thinking to ſa- 
fy 4 and Pilades that the Goddeſs Diana de- 
nded her Death, diſcovers her to be the Daughter of 
umemnon, and had by the Art of the Father and Mo- 
r eſcap'd that Fate, tho' ſhe had been demanded by 
Mt Goddeſs at Aulis. This made Oreſtes find that the 
eſteſs was his _ _— which remov'd the Bar 
al the Queen's Love of that Prince, and fixes the Hap- 
Wie ot the whole Company, that is, of ev'ry one of 
Principal Characters which entirely depended upon it. 
e Diſcovery in this Place does not mean a _ 
ling out any thing, that is not known, but a Paſſage 
n the Ignorance of a thing to a Knowledge of it, 
l which is attended with a Remembrance, as the Greek 
ord imports, as will be plainer from Ariſtotle's Defi- 
Won of it, and what follows ; a Diſcovery therefore is 
hange, which cauſing us to paſs from Ignorance to 
ledge, produces either Hatred or Love in thoſe 
——q Poet has a Deſign to render either happy or 
erable. 
£10" lhe beſt Diſcovery is that which is followed immedi- 


— 


liver him from thoſe Fears into which his Apprehen 


or "WF! or accompany d with the Change of the Fortune 
5 : J L . us of. 
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ot the Principal Perſons, as it is in the Oedipees, The 
are indeed many other Diſcoveries , as by inanimy 
Things, and ſuch as are moſt common. We may lik 
wiſe by a Diſcovery come to remember what any Perl 
has done or not done; theſe. us'd with Judgment 
and to preduce the more important, are not couteny 
ible ; but the other is the moſt praper for Fable u 
Action: For that Diſcovery, accompanied with d 
Change of Fortune requir'd, will infallibly produe 
either Compaſſion or Terror, of which Tragedy is: 
Imitation, as is laid down for a Fundamental ; it w 
alſo produce the good or ill Fortune of the Princi 
Perſons, | | 
Since therefore the Diſcovery includes the Remenfi. 
brance of certain Perſons, it muſt be either ſingle ( 
double. The ſingle is when one Perſon is remember 
by one whom he knows; as Oedipus is remember d 
Tae, whom he knew: The Double, when two be 
ons who know not, do yet come to remember by c 
tain Circumſtances each other, as in the Ipbigenia in J. 
ris of Euripides, where Ipbigenia is diſcover'd to 0 
tes by a Letter which ſhe gave him to carry into Gres 
and of which ſhe had told him the Contents, that ift 
Letter ſhou'd chance to be loſt, he might deliver wi 
ſhe had written by Word of Mouth, which diſco; . 
her to -Oreftes to be his Siſter Ipbigenia; on the oth 
Hand, at the ſame time he is diſcover'd to her by «gl. o 
tain Preſents which ſhe made him. In the Ele#ra : 
Sophocles, the Diſcovery is likewiſe double, tor Elan... 
is tirſt made known to Oreſtes, and he after Wards to ht 
Beſides theſe Parts of the Fable which regard 
Subject, there is yet another which Ariftotle calls the] 
fon, that is, the Sufferings, which he explains to be betw 
Action or Incident which deſtroys ſome Perſon, 
cauſes ſome violent Pain, as an evident and certain Den 
Torments, Wounds, or the like. And tho' theſe n 
never be given on the Stage, yet a Perſon may c 


and die there, or give evident Marks of his Suffering 
* 
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yithour expoſing the Atrocity of the Fact itſelf to the 


judience. ö ae 

Thoſe Sufferings, juſt mention'd, naturally bring me 
p thoſe who are in a Tragedy to luffer ; that is, leads. 
je to ſhow, what are the proper Characters tor Tragedy. 
ut a great by to this, will be for the Poet to keep 
ways in his Mind the Definition already given of a 
ragical Action, that is, that it is ever to be ſuch as 

taiſe Fear and Pity. We ed | 

Since therefore, I ragedy, to have all the Beauties of 
hich it is capable, ought to be compounded, aud not 
le; and that as I have olten faid, it ought to excite 
error and . Compaſſion, which. is the Property of this 
rt of Imitation, it neceſſarily follows that we. ought 


le t to chooſe a Character of a perfect. good Man, o 
mt e him fall from Proſperity into 8 tor by 
- r t, inſtead. of Fear and Pity, we ſhou'd give Horror, 
v 


uch is deteſted by all. | 
It is equally evident that he ought not to take an ill 
1, to make him from miſerable happy, and eaſy ; for 
re is nothing leſs Tragical, ſince in that we find not 
of the 25 of — for beſides its not mo- 
g either Terror or Compaſſion, it affords us not the 
alt Pleaſure, Nor ought the Poet to entertain us 
th the Misfortunes of a very wicked Perſon ; for tho 
be certain that ſuch a. Repreſentation may afford ſome, 
t of ſatisfaction, yet it cannot move either Fear or 
for the firſt is produced by thoſe, who are like 
elves, and the latter by the Miſeries of ſuch who de- 
e better luck, ſince it appears that the Puniſhment of 
wicked is neither terrible nor pityful. | : 
There remains therefore only that Character, which 
between theſe two, and which being neither ſuperla- 
rely good or bad, does not draw his Misfortunes on 
Wn by his Wickedneſs or his Crimes, Let him therefore 
vole his Principal Perſon from among thoſe who are 
. W eminent Quality, and great Reputation, one who is 
Nome miſerable by ſome ——— Favlt, that 115 by 
2 ome - 
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fome Fault which immediately proceeds from his yiel 
ing to a violent Paſſion, as Oedipus, and Thbyeftes, 2 
the like. I muſt here advertiſe the Reader, that it i 
not neceſſary that this Perſon be a King, as Oedipms wa 
but he muſt be at leaſt a Nobleman or a Perſon of hip 
Station. Iis true, that in all the Greek Tragedies, ti 
Principal Perſons are Kings: But then firſt we muſt re 
inember, that they were but — Monarchs, and ſcar 
attended with the Magnificence of our Noblemen. Ne 
it is plain by the Orphan of Otevay, that this latter is 
ly as moving, and affecting of the Audience. | 
Hence it neceſſarily follows, that a Fable that is w 
and artfully compos'd, ought to be ſingle, and not dow) 
that it t rather to end with the ill than good For 
tune of the Principal Perfons, provided that Unhy 
pineſs be the Effect or Conſequence of ſome great F 
and not of a remarkable or. ſcandalous Crime. In ſho 
it ought to be the Misfortunes of a Man neither bad ne 
good. The fineſt Tragedy therefore is, that which 1 
according to the Rules of Art, in which this Condul 
muſt be obſerv'd. f Ki 41 
' *Tis for this reaſon (ſays Ariſtotle) thoſe who blame] 
vipides for following theſe Maxims in his Tragedies, an 
that moſt of his Piecces have an unfortunate End, 
very much deceiv'd, fince that Conduct of his is perfed 
good, and thus he was the moſt tragical of ol ſuch 


oets. | | 
As for that Fable which has a double End, one fc 
nate for the good, and unhappy for the wicked, thc 
it may afford ſome ſort of Pleaſure, yields not th 
which is proper to Tragedy; it may do well in Come 
dy, where the greateſt Enemies go off good Friends 
without one Scratch, or the leaſt ſhed. It is A cho 
allowable in the Narrative Poem, as in the Odyſſes off nay 
Homer, and the AEneis of Virgil. of t 
The Terrible, and Pitiful in Tragedy, muſt be prof don, 
due d by the Series of Incidents, for that is a Maſleſſſi wwe: 
ſtroke. Becauſe the Fable muſt be compos'd in ſuch ¶ rere 
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viel uaner, that tho” the whole Fact is not ſet before the 
s, ryes of the Spectators, they ſhaerembleand be touch'd 
at it fin the moſt ſenſible degree by the Recital of them, and 
ſeel the ſame ion and Terror, which none can 


. Bur to endeavour to excite theſe Paſſions by the 
Sight, that is, by the Means of the Scenes and Properties 
(s they call them) is what the Poet has no concern 


the Decorations. Thus in that wretched Play of Titus 
Andronicus, by the cutting off the Hands, and maimi 
Lavinia, and the bloody Heads, c. the Writer bop 
o obtain this Effect, and = fail'd, for ſuch ſhoc 
Sights diſguſt a curious and humane Spedctator. I 
But to come to the Incidents that are the moſt pro- 
| ductive of Terror and Compaſhon, and by conſequence 
\ ſhonW:re the moſt fit for Tragedy. Whatever happens, is 
ad nu ether between Friends or Enemies, or indifferent Per- 
hich bons. An Enemy, who either kills, or is kill'd b 
ondu hs Enemy, excites no other Pity, than what proc 
from the Evil itſelf. It is the ſame with indifferent Per- 


hinder themſelves: from feeling at the Tragedy of Oedi- 


Wwich, ſince it more depends on thoſe: who take care of 


Ag 


me L fons, who kill one another; but when ſuch a Misfortune 


8, M kappens among Friends or Relations, as when one Bro- 
id, vMither kills or is kill d by another, or a Father or Mother 
erfeciiſ weir Son, or the Son the Father or Mother, or do any 
all U ſuch like thing, theſe are Incidents that the Tragic Poet 
hou'd endeavour to ſeek after or feign. 

Theſe Incidents are more or leſs artful and ſhining, 
8s they are judicioully manag'd, elſe they loſe all their 
Beauty, Theſe Actions may be repreſented, as done by 
vel thoſe who act with a full and entire Knowledge of 

W what they do, as Medea in Euripides kill'd her Children, 


may be repreſented, who do not know the Heinouſnels 
of the Action which they commit, and who, after it is 
done, come to know the Relation and Friendſhip be- 
tween them, and thoſe on whom they were ſo ſeyerel 
reveng'd, Thus — knew not that Laut was * 
3 a- 


tho at the ſame time ſhe knew them to be ſo. Others 


« „ = | 
= 
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Father when he kill'd him, tho' that indeed does nw 
happen in the Action of that Tragedy. But we le 
(ſays Ari ſtotle) the Death of Eripbyle by her Son Alemem ce 
and the wounding of Ulyſſes by Telegonus in the Bol 
of thoſe two Tragedies. Now neither Alemeon ne 
Telegonus knew their Relation to the Perſons they k 
led or wounded, The manner of the Ignorance of 
meon is not left us; but the Caſe of Telegonus is this 
He was the Son of Ulyſſes by Circe, and being grown u ub 
had a mind to go and find his Father; being arriv'd u la 
landed on the Iſland of Ithaca, he took ſome Sheep to telſon 
his Retinue; the Shepherds put themſelves into a Poltuni 
of Reſcue, and Ulyſſes comes with his Son Tele machust 
repel the Inſult of the Stranger; but Telegonus in h 
own Defence wounds Ulyſſes, not knowing who he wz 

Or laſtly, the Perſon. who is going to do this Crime 
may be prevented by coming to the knowledge of th 
Relation betwixt him and the other, whom he is going n 
M — = has ſomething too horrible, 

The firſt Manner has ing too horrible, and not 
fir for Tragedy, tho* it has been by both Antients and 
Moderns made uſe f. Tk 

The ſecond Manner is preferable to this, I mean, 


when he who commits the Crime commits it ignorant- 1 
ly, but comes to a Knowledge of it after it is done, Fol de 
then the Action has nothing in it that is flagitious, o po 
barbarous and inhuman, and the Diſcovery of the Re- be 
lation till then unknown 1 extreamly moving. nor 

The third is very beautiful, and preferable to the ſe-that 
cond in Tragedies that have a double Concluſion ot or 
End ; but the ſecond is beyond Controverſy the fineſii . 
for thoſe which end unfortunately, which we have e- | 


ſtabliſh'd as the beſt, But the Third, if well manag d, that 
affords an abundance of Pleaſure ; but the Poet mult ſo Ct 
contrive it, that the Audience know from the Begin- nul 
ning, the nearneſs of the Relation between the two the: 
Perſons, that are like to do or ſuffer. ſo ſevere a Fate. W* © 
In this the Antients had the better of us in their Sto- pre 


Iles, 
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s, ſince the Audience all along knew that Ore ſtes was 
e Brother of Ipbigenia, who is to offer him in Sacri- 
ice, tho" hes and ſhe. know not one another till the 
Diſcovery, which makes them both happy, and de ivers 


we (te 
lcme 
e Bod 


on na er from doing fo cruel a Fact. The fame may be ſaid 
ey Hf Merone and others in their Plays, for then Fear and 
of 4lWity agitated the Audience through the whole Piece. 

is thi This is ſufficient to ſay of the Conſtitution of the 


Subject at preſent, till I have faid a few Words on the 
Wlanners (as Ariſtotle has done) for what elſe is to 
ome has a Depeadance on the Knowledge of the Man- 
ers. . 
The Manners are Habits, Qualities or Paſſions of the 
ind, which influence our Actions, and indeed gene- 
rally, if not always produce them. In the Poetical 
Draught of theſe, there are four things to be obſerv'd ; 
the firſt and molt important is, that they be goed, I 
m:an not virtuout, but well and fully mark'd ; for the 
Manners of an ill or vicious Man may be poetically good, 
that is, well mark d or plainly expreſs'd, For we know 
there are Mannert in a Diſourſe or an Action, when 
they make known the Inclination or Reſolution, what- 
mem erer it be, bad if bad, and good if good. 
orant-M The ſecond thing to be obſerv'd in our 9 of 
ForfWthe Manners is, that they be agreeable ; thus Valour is 
us, 0 1 a moral Virtue, but it is extremely diſagreea- 
ie Re-. ble to a Woman, for that Sex ought neither to be Bold, 
nor Valiant. Chaſtity is agreeable to Woman, and. 
the ſe-Mthat Poet who robs the Sex of it in any Character fit 
on ot or Tragedy, gives Manners to them, which are diſ- 
fineſt i :greeable, and ſo offend againſt this Rule. 
we e-M The third Thing to be obſerv'd in the Manners, is, 
nag h that they be like. This third Quality is only for known 
uit (of Characters, for 'tis from the Story that this Likeneſs 
egin- muſt be drawn, for we mult deſcribe them as we find 
two them there, If we find ſuch a Character in Hiſtory, as 
Fate. i covetous Emperor, as the Emperor Mauritus, to re- 
sto · ¶ preſent him Generous , wou'd be to fin againſt this 
ries, L + Like- 


wn 


. 
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Likeneſs of the Manners here requir'd ; and yet 
give him that Avarice which Hiſtory has done, woll 
be to fin againſt the Agreeableneſs of the Manner 
fince there is no Quality ſo unroyal as Avyarice, | 
therefore we make uſe of this Character in a Trage 
as Monſieur Corneille has done, we muſt like him fink 
or ſlur over his Covetouſneſs, withoutgiving him the con 
trary Virtue of Liberality. Hence I hope it is pla 
how the Likeneſs of the Manners differs from thy 
Agreeableneſs. 
Ihe fourth Condition of the Manners is, that th 
be equal, that is, that they be the ſame in each Chara 
ter through the whole Play; elſe they can be of 1 
Uſe, fince they cannot prepare us for the Reſolutior 
which that Character may take, or the Actions he mz 
do. But ſince in Nature, there are Characters whid 
are unequal, to preſerve the Likeneſs, we muſt keep ti 
the Original, and make them equally wnequal. Yet i 
ter all, it is my Opinion, that theſe #nequal Original 
had better be left, than made uſe of, ſince they ſecniiif 
more agreeable to Comedy, as being ſomething Hu · 
morous ; beſides if the Unity of Time be ſtrictly ob. 
ſerv'd, there is but little Scope for the ſhowing of this 
Inequality, At leaſt I can ſee no great Advantage to 
the Poet in making choice of ſuch a changeable Chi 
rater; I do not find by our Engliſh Tragedies, that 
any one of them, which has taken its Riſe from Hiſtoti- 
cal Characters and Actions, are comparable to thoſe; 
which are only built on Fiction; as the Orphan, and (with 
ſome Allowance) Venice preſerv d, Liberty aſſerted, & 
For indeed, when the Poet makes his own Story, heh 
may eafily, at leaſt with no very great difficulty, model 
it ſo, as to make it capable of the fineſt and moſt en- 
gaging Beauties of this Poem. | 

* this it muſt be confeſs d, that the Greeks had the Ad- 
vantage of us in the fabulous Part of their public Hiſtory: 
For their Country being divided, and cut out into Pat þ 

ty Governments,afforded more frequent Adventures o "e 
' J 
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ind, than moſt of our true and Modern Hiſtories. Be- 
des, the double and various Traditions of theſe Fables 
eft room for the Poets to chuſe which Tradition they 
ked beſt, and the Power of ſometimes altering what 
ey call'd the Fact into the Veriſimilitude or Proba- 
iy; as in the Story of [phigenia, Euripides follows 
he receiv d Story, Polyides the Veriſimilitude, when he 
makes the Diſcovery by Oreſtes exclaiming at the Altar, 
u my Sifter was ſacrificed, ſo am I too, which lets 
bigenia into the knowledge that he was her Brother. 


harcWance of the Corinthians when he was writing it, by 
uking Medea kill her own Children, who were ſlain 
the Corinthians, in revenge of the Death of the 
Daughter of Creon their King. Our old Saxon Hiſtory, 
nd our Heptarchy might afford Subjects of the ſame 
nd; and Milton tells us, that he writ it for the Uſe 
the Poets. And then we ſhould not run into ſuch 
blurdities, as thoſe Authors do, who place their Scenes 
n hot Countries, and yet give the Perſons, the Man- 
Nr of the Engliſh. 9114 2% u 
But to proceed, we offend againſt the Goodweſs of the 
anners, when they are not neceſſary ; that is, when 
y do not tend or incline the Perſon they inhere in 
follow ſuch and ſuch Aims, or do ſuch- and ſuch Ac- 
ons, but, when the Perſon acts contrary before the 
id of the Play, to what the Manners he firſt appear d 
th promis d. And it they are not neceſſary, they can 
ether be agreeable nor equal; tor we cannot offend 
ist the Goodneſs, without ſinning againſt the other 
hree, of Which this is the Baſis and Foundation. A plain 
ample of this Error is given by Ariſtotle in the Manners: 
olt en. N Nene i aus in the Ore ſles of Euripides, which for your 
etter underſtanding the Matter, I ſhall expreſs at large. 
he AY Menelaus arrives at Argos, juſt as they are going to 
ltr YWondemn Oreſtes to death tor killing his Mother, tho by 
0 pp": expreſs Order of the Oracle. Oreſtes hopes that the Ar- 
of this Wal of his Uncle would deliver him from that Danger ;. 
kind, Wa truly the Manner, * * Euripides gives him — 
2 1 ay 


Thus Euripides alter'd the Story of Medea at the In- 
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bis firſt nce, perſuade! us that he would not foll.,y t 

fake his Naber : For be ſays, that. his Calamity a 
Diſtreſs obliges him to take the more Care of him; a 
when, Tyndarus preſs d to have the Prince execute 
that he nught revenge the Death of his Daughter ( 
temne ſtra, he tells him, that his long ſtay among ti 
Barbarians had made him one too. Memelans reply! 
that he ated in that according to the Grecian Educ 
tion, for the Greeks always had a very tender and 2 
Jous Regard to their Relations, and the Ties of BloodMyann 
and thought that they were bound to do them all d 
Service in their Power; nay he was ſo far tranſporee 
as to tell Tyndarus, that Anger, and old Age; had ma 
him a Fool. Thus far the Manners of Menelans 
well denoted and plainly made appear to the AudienaWrzy f 
and all that he ſays, is what the Poets call a Mo 
Speech, that is, a Diſcourſe directed by the Mann 
and the Effe& of them; and ſeem to aſſure us that | 
will take a Reſolution agreeable to them. But this Nuo ir 
contradicted the next Moment; for Menelaus being tei 
rify d at the Threats of Tyndarus, becomes at once ve 

| fearful, and in a Cowardly manner abandons his 
phew. So that the Manners Euripides gave Menele 
were not weceſſary, as producing no Effect agreeable 
them. This I think is ſufficient to explain this Point. 
We offend againſt the Agreeableneſs of the 
when we e n 
and * his Misfortune in an . ed Veith 
dreaded 12 A introduce a Woman Mid 
guing on cal Notions, unfit for her Capacity, Mays 
— 2 her Character: That is, when we gi 1 
Hero Cowardice, and a Woman Impudence, who Wircun 
the Character of her Sex is Modeſt, or abſtruſe Knowiihus 
ledge, which the Ladies are by no means eſteem d e M 
ble of. Ari ſtotle inſtances in two Examples, firſt of i Moung 
Lamentations of Ulyſſes, for fear (as Monſieur Dead M. 
es, for the Piece is loſt) of Death from the Moe nu 


ter Scylla. And of NMenalippa, perſuading her Fat 
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fot to burn or deſtroy two Infants found in his Stables, 
which he took to be ſome monſtrous Production of 
his Cattle, For ſhe draws all her Arguments, as Tra- 
dition goes, from the natural Philoſophy of Anaxago- 
ur; but the Subject ſhe treats of, which is that of the 
Generation of Animals ; and the Learning ſhe makes uſe: 
of, were both againſt what was agreeable to her Character. 
We offend 2 the Equality of the Manners, 
r hen we give the Poetical Perſon certain well denoted. - 
Manners at the Beginning of the Tragedy, and before: 
or at the End Mannerg, that are quite contrary, Iam. 
oblig'd to take Examples from the Antients, ſince the- 
Modern Tragic Poets of our Nation have ſeldom any 
ing in them that is regular or according to Art ;. 
nay few have any Manners at all. I ſhall therefore 
om Ariftotle, and ſo from Euripides take an Example: 
pf this Error, (for Ariſtotle never had it enter into bus 
ad that it was an ill natur'd thing to find Faults, 
to in the greateſt of the Greek Poets) Ipbigenia at Au- 
5 appears at firſt fearful, and pleads for her Lite with- 
her Father in a moſt Pathetic Manner; but at the End 
if the Play, the moſt couragious Hero could not look 
death in the Face with greater Reſolution and Bravery.. 
As in the Diſpoſition of the Subject, ſo likewiſe in 
he Manners we ought always to regard and. ſeek the 
eceſſary and the Verifpmilitude or Probability; that is, 
e ought to take care that whatever comes to pals, does 
either neceſſarily or probably, for this is the Way to- 
yoid all the Errors in the Manwzers + That is, we ought- 
ways to make the Dramatic Pei ſons fpeak and. act as in 
ality they would neceſſarily and probably do in thoſe: 
icuniſtances, and on the like Oecaſion. A young Man 
pht not to ſpeak and act like one in Vears, nor an 
d Man like a young Man. It may happen that a 
dung Man may have the Inclinations of Age, and an 
| Man thoſe of Youth ; then this Neceſlity fails, and; 
e muſt have Recoiirſe to the Veriſimilitude or 7 
„ Rut I believe: this. will only happen. in ſome- 
| 7% - know. 


— 
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known Story, and then the Likeneſs obliges us to {lic and 
only to the Probable, Yet in my Mind the Rarity of qu: 
this in Fact ought to determine the Poet againſt ſuch MM of t 
Choice. What I have ſaid here only of Age, may bf to d 
extended to Sex, Quality, and Country, and all tho equa 
other Things which diſtinguiſh Mankind. Y 

Since the Manners ought to produce the Actiomſi are | 
and that theſe Actions ought to ariſe one from another pend 
neceſſarily follows, that the Unravelling the Plo:i prot 
which is alſo an Action, ought to ariſe either neceſi quite 
rily or probably from that which goes before, prep: 
which the Manners have already produc'd. Thus ti abſo 
—— of the Oedipus ariſes from the Mannen care 
which produc'd the very Beginning of the Action off ſent: 
that Tragedy. . mak! 

There are a ſort of Things in uſe among the antien vine 
Poets, which they call'd Machines, and which they ol 1 
ten made uſe of in the Unravelling of the Plot. Ot i whic 


kind is Medea's Charidt, in which ſhe flyes away fro et! 
Corinth, when ſhe had reveng'd herſelf on Faſon. I Ati 
PhiloFetes is unravell'd by the Deſcent of les, wbeii by s 
Fyrrbus and Ulyſſes could not prevail with him to g ſerv 
with them to Troy, which could not be taken till Phil to F 
tetes brought the Arrows of Hercules. Here the Occ: '0 

fion was important, and worthy the Preſence of the God bill 
both to cure his old Companion of his nauſeous Diſten bers 
per, and alſo by his means to compleat the Deſtructioſ in ti 
of Trey. Thus in the Helena of. Euripides, a Deity i dd 


forc'd to deſcend in a Machine, to hinder T beoclymentW be 
from purſuing Menelaus and Helena in their Flight, W * 1 

This Interpoſition of the Divine Power in Human the 
Affairs viſibly appears in many Events, and we h Jncic 
ſeen a devoted Nation reſcu'd plainly by Provideno fd, 
from a Defiruftion that the ſucceſſive Meaſures of ti Si 


Managers, or thoſe who had the Power had render whic 
all other ways unavoidable. It muſt alſo be confeſs d to to 
that the firſt Appearance of Gods on the Stage wa do e 
founded on the Opinion that the Gods ſaw all Thing ® le 
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and took care of Mankind, contrary to the ſilly and 
equally impious Notions of the Atheiſts or Epicureans 
of thoſe T mes ; tor to deny the Being of a God; and 
to deny his Omniſcience and Care of his Creatures, are 
equally ſo. 

Yer ſpeaking of the Art of Tragedy, theſe Machines 
are but Botches, and very unartful, for they do not de- 
pend on the foregoing Incidents, nor are neceſſarily or 
probably produc d by them, but indeed are generally 
ite contrary to them, and diſappoint all that they had 
ard) the Audience to expect. If the Story or Fable 
abſolutely require ſome Machine, the Poet ſhould take 
it be thrown out of the Action and Repre- 
„and only told; for indeed our Players can 
make but a ſcuryy Repreſentation of a heavenly or di- 
vine Bein ä 

Thus all thoſe Incidents which belong ta the Fable 
which are not reaſonable, that is, which do not per- 
ſetly agree to the Probability, ſhould be out of the 
Action of the Fable, and which is prudently obſerv'd 
by Sopbocles in his Oedipus, (as Ariſtotle himſelf has ob- 
ſery'd) for it was not reaſonable, that is not agreeable 
to Probability, that Oedipus ſhould be ſo long married 
to Focafta, and not know in what manner Laius was 
bild; and without making Enquiry after the Murde- 
ters; but as that Subject, which is otherwiſe the fineſt 
in the World, cou'd not ſubſiſt without that, Sqphocles 
did not think fit ro omit it, but yet has plac'd it out of 
the Action of that Piece. That Incident is related as 
: Thing already done, and which precedes the Day of 
the Action; and the Poet is only anſwerable for thoſe 
Incidents, which enter into the Compoſition of his Sub- 
elt, and not for thoſe which go before or follow it. 

Since Tragedy (ſays Ariſtotle) is the Imitation of that 
which is moſt excellent among Men, the Poet ought 
to follow the Method of good Painters, who, in giving 
to every one his true Form and Likeneſs, do always, oft 
x leaſt moſt commonly draw them more handſome and 

5 beautiful 
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beautiful than really they are, The Painters having perte 
fixt the Lines and Characteriſtic Strokes of the Orig, rate 
nals in their Copies, then forſake them ſo far as-to adi arg: 
a graceful Mien, a good Complexion, and a noble As 
and put the Figures in ſuch a Poſture, as may render has 
theſe additional Beauties conſpicuous, and omit nothing muc 
that can encreaſe the Beauty of the Perſon, witliout 
changing the Features or Shape of the Face or Figure. 
And thus the Tragic Poets ought to act, and ſo much the 
more as they imitate Perſons of the moſt illuſtrious De- 
grees and Quality, as Kings and Princes; and they nay 
make them ſo much the finer, as they are exalted aboye 
other Men; for thoſe Characters are capable of all the 
Embelliſhments that can be given them, it they are 
2 to the Truth, if they do not deſtroy the Re- 

emblance. 

Thus if the Poet would imitate a paſſionate and cho. 
leric Man, or ſome other Character like that, by ſetting 
before our Eyes rather what ſuch an Anger might probably 
produce, than really what it did. That is, he ought 
rather to imitate Nature, who is the true Original, than 
to amuſe. himſelf with any Particulars, which give us bu 
an „* and confus d Copy, or at leaſt ſo viciow 
that the Poet ought to avoid it. If a Poet theretore 
wou'd draw a choleric, unjuſt and paſſionate Man, hes 
oblig'd to keep the juſt Draught of that Man, his Choler, 
his Injuſtice, and his Paſſion; but in preſerving them, 
he has the liberty which Painters have, he may flatter 
and embelliſh them; and that he may do that, he ought 
not to fix on any particular Man of that Character in 
Hiſtory, but ought to conſult Nature, and borrow from 
her thoſe Colours that may render his Picture fine, 
without deſtroying the Reſemblance. The angry or 
choleric Man, may be lazy, perfidious,. or a = : 
but if the 2 theſe Galas to his Character, he 
will ſpoil inſtea beautifying of his Picture; let him 
— {eek other Colours, and Nature, who ſay b 
the true Original, will not fail to ſhow him that Val 
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jerfely agrees with the fundamental Part of his Cha- 
ner, and conſequently be hould beſtow on his Hero: a 
large ſhare of it. Thus has Hamer done with AchiI- 
115, for _ Brillant of that wonderful Valour he 
has given him, he has almoſt hid, at leaſt he has very 
much obſcur'd thoſe Vices which the Fable had fit on 


ing the Reſemblancte. | 

Sopbocles in his Oedipus uſes the Game Conduct; he 
was to LOA — te, violent 
and raſh, which he preſerves thr the whole Cha- 
nter; thus he embelliſhes it, by making him a good 
and a valiant King, who omits nothing that may con- 
tribute to the of his People. thus it is, that 
the Poet ſet betore us,what according to Probability ſuch 
3 agony might do, rather than particular Matter of 
cho. F ; | 
ting The Poet ought to take care of pleaſing the two Sen- 
ably {es:of Seeing and Hearing, and to. ſhock neither of 
10h: them, for on their Deciſion the Fate of his Performance 
bl dende. That k, he muſt repreſent all Incidenrs/0n 
bu the Stage, which will be agreeable to the Eye and Ear, 
ious but he muſt take care to keep all ſuch Incidents behind 
ton the Scenes which offer any thing ſhocking to either, 


he z and that are not highly conſiſtent with * 


oler, Thus, all cruel Objects ought to be hid, as that of Me- 
em, das murdering her Children, and all miraculous Events, 
utter n the Transformations of Men or Women into other 
ght Creatures, Whether Animal or Vegetable ; yet beautiful 
ria Deſcriptions: of theſe. done Wich Force and Life will 
rom pleaſe the Ear, and the Mind, which ſeeing not the Faſt, 
ne , never examines into its Credibility or Cruelty; but this 
or i already plainhyexpreſi d in what · I quoted to you from 
er; the Art of Poetry of Horace. Our Engliſh Poets have 
he ſeldom taken any manner of care in this particular, but 
him have generally taken care to repreſent the moſt barba- 
ry is WF Tous Butcheries on the Stage. I will not ſay it has been 
len for want of Eloquence, for want . 


him, and which Hemer could not alter, without deſtroy- 


- 


wet 
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Imagination, by which they might give a moving, and u 
I may ſay an active Narration. 2 
Ihere are ſeveral ſorts of Diſcoveries, of which the 
- fineſt and moſt artful is that which ariſes from the Inc 
dents, as that of the Oedipus, and the Diſcovery of I 
genia ; that Princeſs by writing a Letter to Oreftes,which 
tor fear of its being loſt, ſhe gives the Contents of 
by Word of Mouth to Oreſtes, is diſcover'd by him toffWrms, 
be his Siſter, whom he had thought ſacrific d at Awlis ty 
Diana. But then the Diſcovery of Oreſtes to her is fu ing 
leſs beautiful; for it is done by telling her ſeveral Parti: 
culars in the Women's Apartment of Clytemneſtra, whid 
indeed none could know but a Child of the Family Wrelic 
but the Poet was not confin'd to them, fince he mig The 
have given any other; and theſe, not ariſing from the 
| Incidents or Reaſon, muſt be leſs artful and touching. 
Tokens, therefore, is another ſort, but they all lab 
under this ſame diſadvantage, and have nothing in Et 
enious in them, becauſe they are not the neceſſary 8 
Feds of the Action. Another is certain Marks in m 
Body, as the Companions of Cadmus, who ſprung 
from the Earth, had all the Figure of a Lance on ther 
Breaſts, and the like; theſe are better than the former 
the Scars of Wounds, c. Thus the Nurſe of UH 
in the Odyſſes, diſcovers him by the Scar of the Wound 
in his Thigh, as ſhe waſhes his Legs, which Wound ht 
receiv'd in his Youth by hunting the Boar on Mount 
| Parnaſſus, and theſe may be made uſe of either more ot 
: leſs artfully; as the ſame is by Homes, when Ulyſſes hin 
ſelf ſhewsthisScar to the Shepherds;toconfirm in them ti 
| Belief of what he had told them as to his being Ulyſſe:,fo 
the latter has nothing ingenious nor ſurprizing, tho | 
and therefore of little or no uſe. The Diſcovery ſor te 
merly mention d in Polyides, of Ore ſtes, when at the 
tar he cry'd out, As my Sifter wat ſacrificed ta Dian 
ſo ſpall I too; for this naturally and neceſſarily di 
 Cover'd him to be Oreftes, which ſav'd his Lite. A 
Iokens, as:Scarves, Habiliments, 3 
n | e 
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ie, are of the worſe kind, the beſt of which that I 
emember, is that of the Ion in Ewripides, where the 
est delivering to Jon the Casket which was found 
ich him, where be was expos d, by the Things in it 
covers him to his Mother, who had fled to the Tem- 
le for Sanctuary, that he was her Son, on which ſhe 
uits the Protection of the Altar, and flies into his 
rms, and ſo is ſafe from her threatned Death. | 
There yet remains another, which is effected by Rea- 
ning, as in the ELECTRA of ſchylus, where that 
rinceſs reaſons in this Manner — T bere is one avvriv'd 
is like me, but there is none like me but my Brother 
Dreſtes; be muſt therefore be come to this City. 1 
nigh There is yet another Way, that wants not its 
MW well manag'd, and that is effected by the Memory. 
hus, when Ulyſſes was at the Court of Alcinous, King 
 Pheacia, his Muſician Demodocus ſinging, at a Feſti- 
| Entertainment, the ſeveral noble Actions done by 
hes in the Trojan War, Ulyſſes could not refrain 
om Tears; by which it was diſcover'd by Alcinows; 
ho he really was, being not known till that Diſcovery, 
ie ſight of a Picture, or of ſome particular fatal Place 
uy have the ſame Effect. | F 
To paſs from the Theory to the Practice, that is from 
ſerving and pointing out the Rules which the Poet 
git to be Maſter ot, before he preſume to think of 
ting Pen to Paper, to what he muſt do, and how he 
Wu order himſelf when he ſets himſelf to write; and 
| this as well as in what I have ſaid, I ſhall fol ow 
riſtotle as cloſe as I can. | 
Ihe Poet therefore, who reſolves on a Tragedy, 
ut in the firſt place draw a Plan of his Subject, and to 
lite it as exactly as poſſible ; and this he muſt be ſure 
look all over ſeveral times : For by thus carefully: 
wing all its Parts, as if we were concern 'd in the 


on, or were indeed a Part of the Audi we 
f certainly diſcover 23 well what is proper and cor 
pd th Vvenient, 


3 


ſons, to whom he is about to give Words and Sent 


Ari ſtotie affirms, that, let two Poets ot an equal Gen 


* 
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venient, as all its Deſecte, and the leaſt Contrariei out 
that may in the Writing have eſcap'd us. 8 Di 


When the general Plan is form'd, the Poet ſſi \era 

deavour, before he ſets to write, at any time during Mee 
ing of the Whole Piece, to imitate with his 0 
y the Geſtures and Actions of thoſe Dramatic Pe 


uſt ir 
ments proper to the Paſſions they are here poſſeſs d with the 
to which I muſt add, that he ſhould likewiſe imitate ¶ C t 


Voice, and the Utterance; all which join'd tos 
will fix in his Soul the Paſſion and Characters he is vader 
ting, and by that means he can never mils drawn 
them according to Nature. This was the Method th 
Otway follow d, as I have been affur'd by an intim 
Acquaintance of his; and to this Method I muſt in grey 
meaſure attribute his admirable touching of the Paſlon 


write on the ſame Subject, he who writes when hel 
wrought himſelf into the Paſſion by imitating the Ge 
ture, Sc. will ficreed much better, than he who! 
down, and calmly conſiders what is proper for ſuch 
ſuch a Character to do or fay : The Reafon is, that 
who is touch d himſelf with a Paſſion, the more eli 
moves the fame Paſſion in another. 

But this is a Task that every Scribler can't | 
the Poet muſt at the ſame time have a conſumma 
Knowledge of the Effects of ſuch a Paſſion in a Perſon 
ſuch a Character; for the Manners of Men give a 0M Tur 
ferent A to the Paſſions, as well as to the Proots Befid 
things; he mult likewiſe have a moſt extenſive, wa Lach 


and fertile Imagination, rais d with a ſort of fierce cn. 


thuſiaſm, which ſeems to be what my Lord Roſcomn i 4. P. 
means by Fury: . 
Write with Fury, and correct with Phlegm, 
But here remains yer a Difficulty, which Ariſtotle him 
has not taken notice of, and which is yet not to be ayoide 
It may not ſeem (© hard for a Man to put on a Pal 
by the Force of Imagination, which may _ 
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the expreſſing of it in the whole Play; but then 
— are not in one Perſon, two are 
erally concern d in them, ſometimes three; and the 
xt, in the height bf his Paſſion (in Oedipxes, for exam- 
) muſt break off, and go to what — — 
of quite a different Character; and not only that, but 
iſt in this Scene perhaps thus ſtart from one Character 
the other, and be perfectly Maſter of them bot. 
Is this a Task for overgrown Schoor-ors, who 
ow no more of Mankind than they can learn from an 
ademic —— or at — 2 a ſhort Elope- 
ent to Lon ; where their Company, generally 
| thi: king, is none of the moſt inſtructive ? Is thiꝭ the 
ſork of Pruants, who are fo hot in the Chace of 
re ords and Expreſſions, that they never will underſtand 
T Is this _ for _ 
(ſuppoſing them capable of the Qualifications of a 
at . — the Serenity of their Looks 
| Geſtures, and fill their Hearts with other Paſſions 
an their own ? I 1.44 216110 
hut to draw towards a Concluſion of what I have ta 
on this Noble Potaoricall'd Tragedy, this forming 
Plan of the Subject, which Ai ele preſcribes, is 
firm'd by the Excellent Ess AY ow POETRY ; and 
fore I ſhall repeat his Grace's Words. 


Firſt on a Plot employ thy careful Thoughts, . 

Turn it evith Time a thouſand different Mays. 

Beſides tht main Deſign compoſ d cvirb Art, 

Tach u Scene muſt be 4 Plot apart. 
Contrive each little Turn, marł every Place, © + 
4 Painters firſt thalk out the fur Fate © 
let be not fon ocn Slave for this, | 
But change er cubat appears amiſt. 


This is exactly —— — to Ari ſtot le and Reaſon, fot 
ſe in the Play the Poet firſt forms his general Deſign, 
the main Fable, and either with or without _— 
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if the latter, when the general Plot is form'd, he ud 
his Names to the Perſons, and ſuch circumſtantiat 
Incidents, as make it only agree with thoſe Nan 
and then proceeds to all the other Incidents in their 
tural and ſucceſſive Order, till they produce the u 
velling of the Plot, either by a Change of the Forn 
t of the principal Perſons, or a Diſcovery, which is 
4 moſt beautiful Way, and which I would always ad 
the Poet to make it his Endeavour to do. It is pl 
that all the Particular Scenes depend on theſe I; 
. dents; but then there are in Nature many -beaut 
Turns in Scenes, which a judicious Poet will find; 
theſe Turns are what my Lord Duke ſays muſt be al 
apart; not that they are to be diſtinct from the m 
Deſign, but entirely dent on it, elſe would 
— and not of apiece with the Subject; 
that the Poet ſnould not content himſelf in drawing 
Plan, to ſet down only — — Fable, but ev'n 
the Turns of the Paſhons and Incidents made uſe of 
illuſtrate this Fable. , j4 ; 


Yet be nor fondly Jour un Hess for this 7 
But change hereafter what appears amiſs. dt 


This is the very Reaſon why Ari ſtotle adviſes the! 
to form a Plan; that is, that ſeeing the whole Cond 
together, he might find out the Defects, and alter ti 
betore he proceeds to the finiſhing the Piece, and 
putting it into that Garb it is to wear to the Audien 

There remain two Parts of Tragedy not yet ſpo 
to; the firſt the Sentiment, the ſecond the Diction. WM #4 . 
Sentiments make the whole Matter of the Diſcou 7 bi 
and they confilt in proving, re futing, in exciting Ex 
Paſſions, as of Pity, Anger, Fear, Love, and all otl More 
to raiſe or debaſe the Value of any Thing. Hence it 
evident (ſays Ariftotle) that the Poets in the Subjeds The ] 
Tragedy ought to make uſe of the ſame Reaſons v Lau. 
the Orators do, when they would make Things 9 4 ter 

wo 
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thy of Pity, or Terrible, or Great, or Probable. 
This indeed is very juſt in that part of the Diſcourſe 
ich is not immediately concern d in a violent Paſſion; 
t there the Poet mult, by knowing the Qualities or 
ners that form his Character, and the Nature of 
t Paſſion which there prevails, put ſuch Sentiments 
juſtly ariſe from the Occaſion and thoſe other men- 
d Cauſes, X | 
Wl riftotle refers the Poet to Rbetoyic to be inform'd in 
Sentiments in general, and I think I cannot offer a 
Mere reaſonable Fountain of Diſcourſe. a 
All I hall ay of the Diction, is, that it ought to be 
re, 3 falſe — oftentimes Sage and 
perimes directly the contrary. Anger has a Language 
liar to itſelf, Grief another, and to of the reſt, as is 
dy expreſs'd from Horace. But to be a Maſter of 
ion, a Man muſt. be a Maſter of Rhetoric, ſo far is 
n Diction from being à principal Part of Poetry. But 
gh of this. fr ary | 
[ have been ſo long en Tragedy, that I hall be the 
ter on Comedy ;- becauſe it is more known, and 
it we have the beſt in our own Tongue of any 
er Ancient or Modern. | 1 2 
x begin with the Eſſay on Poetry, ſo often 


Pink not ſo much cubers ſbining Thoughts to place, 
hi what a Man world ſay in ſuch a Caſe. © 
Neither in Cont Dy will this ſuffice, + 
The Player too muſt be before your Eyes; 
. 188 414 tho' tis Drudgery to ſtoop ſo low, 

in you muſt your ſecret Meaning ſhow, 

Expoſe no ſingle Fop ; but lay the Load 
More equally, and ſpread the Folly broad. 
The other Way is vulgar ; oft we ſee 
The Fool devided by as bad as be. 
Hawks fly at nobler Game ; in this low Way 
4 very Owl may prove a Bird of Prey. 

PW 
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[1l-Poets fo pill ans poor Fa dr; { 1-4 
"_ to collect, like Reet, from ev'ry T, er 
red:ents to compoſe that precious Fuice, ||| laut. 
2 ſerves the World fot Pleaſure: and for Us 1 
In ſpite of Faction, this would' Favous get ; * 


Bu: Falſtaff ſeems. inimitable yet. 41 
Another Fault, which often does befall, ul 
L, when the Wit of ſome great Poet Jo J ays 
Soloverflow, that is, be none at All, \, I» 


[That all bis Fools. ſpeak Senſe, as poſt, 


And each by Inſpiration breaks bis | = ao; 
Tf once the Fuſtneſs of each Part be 1501 be be 
Well may we laueb, bart at the Fügt oft en 
That filly Thins Men call Sheer-wit, avoid, A 
With which our Ape fo nauſeouſly is cloy dl. _ 
Humour is all, Wit-fbould be only brought 
To turn agreeably ſome proper Thoughts 25 


Theſe Mazims are moſt worthy of our Comic Wit ll © 
ſerious Thoughts, and ought always by him to be n 
— — they are Rules without any Et 
3 

Ariſtotle affords me no Aſſiſtance in Comedy, there be 
ing ſcarce any thing left on that Poem, but the Defin 
_ ; which from. ou I will give you. Comedy (ſi 

e) is the Imitation of the worſt Men (that is, the mea 
er and more vulgar ſort.) [mean not (ſays he) f 
worſt in all ſorts of Vices, bus only in the Ridicule. 
the Ridicule is properly a Deſoct, and Deformity, with 
Pain, and which never contributes to the Deftru#ion | * 
the Fubject in which it is, 

We may obſerve here the Difference Ari ſtotle mate 
between the Definition of Comedy, and that of Tragec 

this he defines to be the Imitation of an Action, that « 

Men. But we muſt remember, that * had an 
only to the Old or Middle Comedy; tho! he mi . 
have ſeen the New Comedy introduc d by Menan 
yet it ſeems plain that his Definition does not n 


* 
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xr Menander, it we 1 by Terence, and the 
er Authors that follow'd hi as we find by 
z had & Coming ; a — much as the 
Ingic Poets had one that Was grave and important. 
Crmedy therefore imitates —— Life in itt Aﬀions 


liculous, and recommending Virtue by the Succeſs it 
ays does or ought in give at, It is indeed (as a Mos 
Author i mitation of Life, the Mirrour 
Cuſtom, and the Image of Truth; and whatever 
nedy follows not this Path, is not worthy of the Name. 
be beſt, at leaſt, of Ben, Fehnſon's,. are ſo. 18 
Comedy has Parts of ity, and Parts of Qua. 
„ Of the Parts of — =p wok arc four which are 
ntial ; that is, the Fable, the Maprers, the Seyti- 
ts, and * Aa and without ale 2 5 ay 
comedy can be juſtly wri For the Poet muſk ne- 
ſarily hai the 8 5 which be, writes, and 
tis what we call the Falle, ar the Plot, But ſince the 
ile is an Imitation, it mult neceſſarily have the Adan- 
chat is, che Comic Poet mult nicely and juſtly ex- 

Tempers, Humours,. and Manners of the ſeve- 
| Dramatic Perſons, that are repreſented in his. Co- 


er by them their Senſe and Opinion in Words. 
cauſe there js no other amen 4 ber y 
ords, the Diction is admitted into the number of theſe 


far from being ſo in another, as being not at all con- 
Neat, or agrecable to his Character. This is plain 
en in ſome Arts; it is a valuable Qualification in a 
Perſon to' play finely on the Violin, the Flute, 
uthoy, Ec. but this in a Prince or Stateſman would 
ridiculous, and wholly unworthy of and dilagreeable 
Wo bis Dignity. A Woman deſerves Admiration and 
Fc IS Praiſe 


Humours, laughing at, and rendring Vice and Folly 


y, The Sentiments are added, becauſe we muſt diſ- 


"/ Mr Elſential Parts. LOOT,” 

WM The Difference of the Perſon very much alters the 
"% ners, and N them from one another : 
r thoſe Manners which are worthy of Praiſe in one, 
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Praiſe for being a great Miſtreſs of her Needle, but th 
being ao Qualification of a Man, in him would be ri 
culous. The Manners muſt therefore be agreeable 
every Man's Station, and Age. The Common Life 
the belt Book to ſtudy theſe Points, when we are on 
| Maſters of the Rules of Art. In the mean while, t 
follow ing Verſes out of Horace, will be a very gre 
Help to us; for they expreſs what is agreeable to t 
ſeveral Ages and Stations of Man. Thus the Lord Re 
COMMON gives them to us in Blank Verſe ; which inde: 
I have alread __ with the whole Context, in i 
beginning pes is Diſcourſe ; but they here being pe 
fectly neceſſary, and more, in my Opinion, relating Woul« 
Comedy than Tragedy, I ſhall repeat them. 
One that has lately learn'd to ſpeał and go, erſor 
Loves childiſh Plays, is ſoon provok'd and pleas d, 07 
And changes ev'ry Hour bis wav'ring Mind. 


A Youth, that firſt ca ſts off bis Tutor's Toke ly ; 
Love Horſes, Zan, and Sports, and Exerciſe; — 


Prone to all Vice, impatient of Reproof; | 
Proud, careleſs, fond, inconftant, and profuſe, 
Gain and Ambition rule our viper Years, 
And make us Slaves to Intereſt and Poco 'r. 
Old Men are only walking Hoſpitals, 
Where all Defefts, antl all Diſeaſes, croud 

Mb rvefileſs Pain, and more tormenting Fear, 
Lay, moroſe, full of Delays and Hopes, 

Oppreſs'd evith Riches which they dare not uſe ; 

Ill-natur'd Cenſors of the preſent Age, 

And fond of all the Follies of the paſt. 

Thus all the Treaſure of our flowing Years, 

Our Ebb of * ever takes a9vay ; 

not 


fm th' ambitions Care of Men, 
Nor Men the weak Anxieties of Age. 


Obſerve the Characters of thoſe who ſpeak. 


Whether an Honeſt Servant, or a Cheat, 
Or one whoſe Blood boils in his youthful Veins ; 
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Or a grave Mattou, or. 4 bufje Nurſe, | — va { 
Extorting 8 — Hunkandmen. 2 
4 31,13 5 : 
Beſides thai, 165 Rove medd.bowe,e — ＋ 
| Climates of the World, and give his Perſons Man- 
ts igreeadle to the Country be makes them of, - 
Tho' theſe are the general Rules tor cb oſe Charactert 
ut _ under — 4 — mow — having — 
our is » IC, W neceſſary do 
indeeÞpmething of 8 10 the Authors and Critjcs cannot 
in erce in its Definition, but ſcem to make it, like Wit, 
apable of 4 Definition 3 yet let us hear thoſe who 
ould bring it to ga greater Certainty. Mumour in 
crefore. a lubordinate or weaker Paſſion, and that in 
erſons of a lower than thoſe that are admitted 
o Tragrdy. Every Paſſion has two Faces, one that 
eriouty ef, ſalemn, terrible; and that is for Tra. 
and another, that is lo, Fomical, and ridiculous, 
4 this ie calld Huntoser, as will 2 what 
have to- ſay at the end of this 1 Pics od Dp 
affetatiow is likewiſe thought to be fu for. Camedy 
having a great deal of the Ridiculows-m it, and what 
y be very well corrected by this ſort of Poem. Your 
kuracters muſt maintain the ſame Humour, AﬀeQation, 
thro? this Whole Play, which they ſhew the Audi- 
e 2t the opening of the very, ſirſt Scene. 


The art, dt, Ram of Lam of «Came ae lkowiſefoun 
which gives Light only 22 0 

Foy ang and makes no great Progrels int e- 
u. ꝛdly, - The werk vþ ef the e 
grows warmer, and the or Action of it is 
7 ons ſo that you diſcover —— promiſing. 
he full Growth of. the Pas, which we may pro- 

t call; che Connter-Tirrn ; which 2 89 Ex- 
2 — and embroils the Aion i in * kies, 
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Foundation, The Obſtacles which hinder'd che Dejy 
or Action of the Play, ohcs remov'd; 9 

Reſemblance of T1 ruth, and Nature, ſo that the 


enco retire peel pleas and d avi the Poa 


Conlurr in it. g br iW 2d3 10 21 
But to make this yer phiner, I Goal} confider eb 
| viſion of out Plays into ſive Acts; which Number 
been ix d at | leaſt theſe: ſeventeen hundred Years, a 


2 [ Fo ig 
Parricul .. 
5 Fhe © le bende the Mareevor fir of t 


Fable, and the introducing the principal Characters ; u 
chis is admirably done by Ben Fobnſon, in his Alcbymi 
where the Audioned is let into the and 


dert, by a Quarrel between Swhthe and Face, who 
the chief Managers of the whole Deſign. The ſec 
the Affairs or Buſimeſs into Act. "The third tu 

niſhes Obſtacles and Difficulties.': The farb ci 
ſnews theſe Difficultie: may be temov'd, or t 
new in the At 2 an End do chen; 
ita ſortunate 3 and bandes the whole ul of 
acco1ditig to — and Probability. Th | 
As a Proof that Humour is the ridiculous Gde of ? 
fon, and to afliſt'the Comic Poet, I would recon 
dim to theperuſalof the Muſes -Glaſsy writ 
by Mr. Randolph, one of the Sons of the | 
mous-Ben Fohnſon, where be wilt Hnd all che Hun 
in Nature tit their Source, / many of their Compolitio 
and which by an arttul Hand may be compounded is i 
fnitum. Lo be particular; de either too redi 
tor this Fime, r net 
Thus 1 have given you the Rules of the Art of To b 
Stage, which if t6llow'd, Lam perſiwaded,; would 9 
another Air at leaſt ro our Tragudier, than they | w 
ever ſhewn it this Climate. 
Here Lavpon made an End; and having rec WM, 4, 
Thanks of this Company, we al parted, FJ 


The End of the Forth ha. 
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So theſe Gigantic Souls, amaz d, we find 

i As much above the reſt of humane Kind, 

1 Nature i cubole Strength united; endleſt Fans, © 

| And univerſal-Shouts attend their Name. 

can read no more, 


1 Read Homer once, an 
| For all Things elſe app dull and poor, © 
Verſe «ill ſeem Proſe ; yel often on bim look, 
i And you ＋ hardly need another Book. 
4 Had Bollu neger writ, the World bad ſtill, 
1 "Like I ns, {Olea dit is evignd rous Bi Skill; 
| A. ſomethi of Db La 
Not hp d to be inſtructed, but inſpir d- 
| But be, . ng ſacred Myſteries, | 
Has ſbewn where all the mighty Magick lies, 
Deſcrib d the Seeds, and in what Order. ſoapy, 
; That have to ſuch a vaſt Proportion-grown, - 
. Sure from ſome Ancel be this Secret knew, 
f Who thro this Labyrinth has giv'n the\Clue, 
But what, alas | avails it eam Mankind, 
ö To ſee this promis d Land, yet ſtay behind ? 
E. The Way is ſhecun; but <vho bas Strength to go? 
11 What skilful Bard does ev'ry Science know? 
1 Whoſe Fancy files beyond weak Reaſon's Sight, 
| And yet has Fudgment to dirett it right? . 
Whoſe juſt Diſcernment, Virgil.lihe, is ſuch; 
. Never to ſay too little, or too much?8%. 
Let ſuch a Man begin evithout-delwy, 
But he muſt de beyond what Þ can ſay; 
Muſt above Milon® eee prevail, 
Succeed cubere Spenſer and Torquato fail. 


I have begun my Diſcourſe n q ſort — 
with this high Eulogy upon it, from that great 
dicious Weis boom Seefont Duke of Buckingham a 

ormanby ; who has furniſh'd us with fo many t 

Remarks and Inſtructions on the other Parts of Poe 
But the very Reaſon he gives of the Difficulty, 2 1 
| 1 
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ſorded us but two of the bind — ide the *. 1 
poetry, Amoſt concludes me agui ing any thi 
5 for Err it hou be Fans: lilo wk Tore 
- Wor our judging ot them, the anahimous Applauſe of afl 
e Polite World ever fince their Rppenrahee deeides 
ir Excellence; and ds for others that have appeared. 
nder that Title among the Greeks and the Lxring theit 
entence is long fince paſty aud re fare. excluded. 
indeed nothing diftiriguih'd an Heroic Poet from 
thers, but his manner or fort of Verſe, as GERARD 
osstys has very weakly determiad, the Namber 
zould be vaſthy - encreas'd, by udgutting all into that 
Rank who have written in Heroic Verſe. But ſiace 
te Diſtin tion of Authors is racher From their Subſect 
ir Deß gu their Fable, their Diction or Language, 
plam that among the Antients we find only Ho- 
r and VII, and among the Moderns, not one; 
nlefs we mould allow Toxrevaro'Tasso; and 
ron. The hitter indeed his equalbd, if not ex- 
'd the Greek and Lam Poets in many Things; and 
muſt ſo fur with the Gentleman, who in the 
eff ator made his Remarks on his Poem of Pakapics *» 
oer, that if it fail in ſome Particulars through the ne: 
ity of the Subject, our blind Bard has diſcover'd in 
ther Things a Genius worthy of the Fraternity of 
lou ER and VIReti,. | 
As tor thofe other Things which have come out, 
ther in Faly or France,” nay, and in England too, 
hey have no Pretence to be lifted up to tifis airy Top 
f Parnaſſus, Some little Reflections will not there- 
re be amffs, whilſt there are Men who have Vanity 
novgh to fancy themfelves Epic Poets, and have the. 
uck of a tranſient Reception of their Works in this 
nd. We have feen Examples of this more than once, 
ie 15 very likely We may have more Attempts in the 
ame" kid, from Men, who, by a falſe and unmericed 
mlauſe of the unjudging Town, may imagine them- 
equal to this arduous. Task. 
M 3 I rer- 


tl; 
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N. ly agree with you, my dear Friend LA v bon 
td I) Dk that, as _ _ to ariſe hence a neceſſi 

laying ſomething Narrative Poem, we ner 
aot ſtretch our Rules to all that has been offer d by tha 
admirable Critic Monſieur Bos su, but touch the Heads 


of Things in ; efpecually fince what has deen rie 
ſid of Tragedy, will afford à great if not compleu it 
Help to our ent on the Epic Performance, nal 


AxigTOTLE (aſſum'd Lavpon) diſtinguiſhes Pe 
ſy into three kinds of Poems, the Ethic (or that which 
regards our Manners) the Tragic, and the Comic. 
race reduces theſe to two, one conſiſſ ing in Action, th 
other in Narration. 2:11, e, oo 

'The Epic or Narrative Poem, is, in the Opinion Lm 
V oss1vs, Nabin, and the Duke of Buckingham, ti 
greateſt and moſt noble in Poeſy. It is, ſays Rapin, ti Aar 

reateſt Work that humane Wit is capable of. All th 
Nobdleneß, and all the Elevation o the moſt peried | 
Genius can hardly ſuffice. to form. one ſuch'as js requili 
for an Heroic Poet: The Difficulty of finding-togerha 
Fancy and Judgment, Heat of les 
briety of Reaſon. Precipitation of Spirit, and Solid; 
of Mind cauſes the rarity of Character, and of thi 
happy Temperament, which makes a Poet accompliſh' erſe 
It requires great Images, and yet a greater Wit to ton 
them. Finally, there muſt be a Ir ſo ſolid, 
Diſcernment ſo exquiſite, ſuch perfect Knowledge i 
the Language in which he writes, ſuch obſtinate Studi 
profound Meditation, and vaſt 17 that ſcarq 
whole Ages can produce one Genius fat for an Epic Poen 
And it is an Enterprize ſo bold, that it cannot fall into uke 
Wiſe Man's I houghts but it muſt affright him, Yer hon the 

many Poets have we ſeen ot late Days, who, without 
| Capacity, and without Study, have dar'd to underraks Th 
theſe torts of Poems, having no other Foundation tot 
all, but only the Neat of their Imagination, and lou 
Briskneſs ot Spir. t. Woh if Las Th Mp: 
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But another Hindrance (ſaid I) to this Character, is 
ca have a, Wit too vaſt, for ſoch a Wit will make no- 
0 god ia Works of this kind, hoſe chief Perfeu- 
1 « ns Pups Theſe Wirs, that ſtrike at all, are apt 
1 dals 


ies; and the Indu c and un- 
been ridled Swing, of their Geniws, hurries them to Irregu- 
. my * for as their Wit is not, {d is nothing they do 
: All they Gy, and all they imagine is vaſt, ſo that 
— > neither Proportion in their Deſign, Iuſineſt 
a the Thought, nor Exactneſs in the Expreſſions. This. 
alt is common to moſt of the modern Poets of any 
eure, eſpecially to the Spaniards, as for Inſtance in the 
Poem of Ximenes. on Cid Ruidyas de Rivar, and, 
amaens in his Poem of the Congweſt of, the Indians 2 
Portugueſe ; and among the [tal:ans, Becardo, Arie 
Marine, and Chighrera, whoſe Works are very ill — 
ers for ap Heroic Poem. They are perpetually digreſ- 
ng, yet there is always Wit in their Digreſſions. The 
ench os Rapin a 3 3 ag who. 228 
14 ad * 2 n in Trifles, let Poems. 
Marino blindly miſlzad — 4b our 
er 2 with a much Genius than 
Neighbours. can boaſt. Ihe Beauty of their, 
why — — on the pl Images which they: 
uke of the Things they treat of, had ſo enchauted moſt 


che ſucceeding Poets, that they have not ſeen the. 
ge infos Enormities of Judgment into which theſe Poets do 
ud. Bot this is common with Poets of a hot and 


wely Wir, and litt le Judgment. They: endeavour. to- 
ue what is jrregular in their Works, by 2 
zults an falſe Beauties; but to ſuſtain a 


the . ee requires great — and. 


Wiſdom. , | 
Ihe Vah of Here Prof Glfun'd Laupan) is yer 
ee exalt d by the Matter, and by its End; * ＋ 
Form. All it conſiders, all it difcourſes of, is of 
Kings and. Princet; 3.av4 the 4s it gives, are to the, 
cat Meu to govern the People, ſetting before them 
| | M 4 the 


* 
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—.— of « _ more — Pattern of Virtue tha 
can afford. For 2 Virtwe i fro 
te 1 5 is found in — ut Poet r 
free from all Imperfe&ions, as it ou Ne to I 
nexal and in * Ab rack. This . declare i n 
Thiat Poetry is a — School of Virtus 
ſelf, becauſe it goes more directly to PerfeRion by th 
Verifimilitude, t n Philoſophy can do by the Nabe Mat 
Truth; aud 4. the Poet gives not à Reaſon for 
What he ſays, as the Philoſepher does, but the Reaſon 
muſt be percetv'd without his offering it. | 
Poeſy in general is 2 Picture or Imitation of an Aae whe 
. and Heroic Poeſy is the Imitation or Picture of an HerorWati 
 Ation, as Ariſtotle informs us. And he gives theſe Qu- Mud 
Iities to this Action to be imitared by it, that it be ove, 
and ſimple, true, or what paſſes for true; and chat ito i 
ought to be happy, commendable, and entire. It muſt bei 
one and ſimple,” to avoid Conſiſon; it muſt be true, 5 
deſerve Credit; happy and commendable, to fetve tor 
a Pattern and Infra 10n t6 the Great An, und to b 
. a public Example of Virroav-. Finally, it muſt be entive, ſercn 
that there be nothing in it impertect. Theſe Cos. uke: 
ditions are ſo eſſential to a: Aion which is to be the 
Subject of an Heroic Poem, that it is altogether Jefe ive 
| if any one of thele Qualities be wanting. But that tl 
Action may be entirely perfect in a Poem, all muſt 
a direct Line to etabit: the Merit of the Hero, 22 to ent 
diſtinguih him from all others. As the Figures i Piece ane 
of Hiſtory Painting ought to pt ns, 0 ſhining ann 


either by the Colours or by the Lights, u div 12 
the Eyes from the principal Figure. In che Aſſo was 
miſtaken, who, in his Poem eſalem, lakes Ni- ere 
naldo do all that is ſhining; ; Godfrey, , whe! is th ny e 


Hero of the Poem, has nothing to d- er; whole 
Senſe and Judgment were far g greater, by : 400 direct 
contrary, makes Achilles, who is is his Hero, do all. Tho 
it = ip be ad chat he ſomerinis 2 5 2 
rom, ar 
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fom him. But Virgil never falls inte this Error; we 
never loſe ſiglit t Hun through the whole neil. 

The Action muſt neither be tos vu, hor:x60 con nu, 
it muſt have a juſt Greatileſt, aud within che natural Pro- 
portion of an Heroic: Act ioh, to be perfect. The War 
or Siege of Troy that continued ten Years, had been a 
Matter diſproportion'd for à Poem; ſo large an Object 
ad tir dhe Wit, tho a natural Action bf the Tame Man 
anot regularly be of that Extent; that is, ſuch a Sub- 
& mult of :nereffiry hive included divers Actions; 
whereas the Imitation of an Heroic" Pottfi is but of ont 
ction, as the Anger of Achilles; the Return of UNſes; 
ud the Settlement of ZEneas, with his Gods, in Italy. 
But on the other Hand, the Epic Action mult wot be 
o much confin'd and limited, leſt it become deſpicable 
y the Littleneſs, _ ali 21 a 14 I 29 4 cat 
Ihe Unity of the Acrion, however Ample and ſetupu- 
dus it ouglit to be, is no Enemy to thoſe Delighes, 
hich naturally ariſe from Variety, when the Vattety is 
ended with that Order, ot that Proportion which - 
takes Uniſormity. As one Palace may contaid the va- 
ous Ornaments of Architecture, and à great Diverſity 

Parts; provided it be built in the ſame Orders. 
d atter the fame Deſign. This Variety bas a — 
td in Heroir. Poeſy : Ihe Enterprizes of War, the 
reatie3 of Ptacez Embalſſies, . Voyages, 
duncils, Debates, buildg of Palaces and Townsy. 
ners, Paſſions, unexpected Diſcoveries, unfobe- 
en and fur: pring Reævœutions, and the different Ima- 
of all that pan in the Lives of great Men, may 
ere be emaoy d, provided they are all di:ęcted to, ad 
Ny on the ſame End. Without this O der, the moſt 
mtu} Figures become monſtrous, and like thoſe Ex- 
n2g1nciesthat. Hornet taxes as ridieulous is the begif- | 
is of bis Book of the 4 of Poerry. + 1 1 » 
ms gredt Variety ot Matters, Which adofts a Po- 
are brought. into the principal Action, dy the grett 
| of the Poet in forming his additional Parts, which 
E ; M 5 the. 
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the Critics call Epiſodes. Rut theſe are à ſort of Der 
lions from the Subject, being Adventures wholly f 
reigri, that are added to the principal Attion to adorn i * 
yet they ought however to have a Relation to che princ 
pal Action, to make a Work that has Order and Proper 
tion. And therefore the Decorum of Perſon, Tin 
and Place muſt be preſery'd. Without this Condition, . 
* ode is uo longer | probable; and there an Aire” 
ectat ion which becomes ridiculous ; which Horace o 
— to the wicleß Poet, who would be gay in gra 
Subjects, and ſeek for * Ornameats, where only d 
native were proper. Lcan makes long Sche 
laſtic Diſſertations and Diſputes, merely Speculative, 
things that fall in his way, which ſhows much Con 
ſtraint and AﬀeRation, But as the Epiſode mult be nativ 
and never far fetch'd, ſo is it to be handled with a cf. 
tain Management and Dexterity, that it may not be in ti 
Way to make a. Confuſion,” nor buxtben the Subject wi 
too much Action. "Tis in this that the Art of Ho Is 
particularly ſhines, who never confounds any thing if 
= Throng of the Od jects which he repreſents. Neve: 
was Poem more charg'd with Matter, than the [lis ? | 


yet neyer any — e and more naturt 
jor every thing there is in its due Order. The moſt: 
tural Epiſades are, moſt. proper to circumſtantiate t 
2 Action or? INI are the Cauſes, the Efet 
3 Conſequences of it. But 
o not alwa 1 in Taſſo, will 
——— 1 — vo pleste by Paſſages, that are 1 
glittering, And much leſt in Ao ſto, whoſe pi = 
are too affected, never probable, never prepat'd, and 
ten without any dependance on this Subject; as ti 
of King 7 and Marñſa. But che Ar 
Knight Errantry and Remane 8 viſible. in this f. tes 
more Rin true Spirit of an Heroic Writer 
| muſt ty natural in au Heroic Poem, yett 
Order that is obſerv'd in the Relation of I hing ou 
ated be ſo. For if we Rr 


| throws herſe f at the Feet of Jupiter; the Gods aſſem 


e 


Axt that alh the Voyages, and indeed every Step that Te 


d erer 
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ſhow. bis Wit, bur ſuch ouly as ſerve to clear the Mu- 
ter. In ſhort, the Narration muſt be delightful, noehe 

y by the Variety of the Things which it relates, buche 

o by the Variety of the Numbers. In the ModernsWacci 
we ſhall ſcarce ever weet with Narrations, that are con- Mio 
tinued with the fame Force and the ſame Spirit, as they at an 
in Homer and Virgil, except Milton, and often Spenſer of 
tis by theſe great Models, that a Poet ſhould learn tofÞkill 
be Pathgtical in what he relates, without amuling him. and 
ſelf with ſubtil and witty Narrations, by a ridiculous Af rib 
fectation; nor can I approve of the Deſcriptions of Ali 
cinas's Palace in Arioſto, nor of that of Armida in 


Taſſo, nor of the Particulars of the pleaſant Thing, E 
which both of them mix in their Narrations. By the that 
they degenerate from their Character, and ſhew a kind Ten 
ot puerility that is in no wile conformable to the Gravity 4#: 

an Heroic Poem, where all ought to be Great audi rend 
Majeſtic, | - (reg 


- Ihere, is nothing more eſſential to this Poem, than 
Fiction: this ought to reign throughout, for it is the ve] 
ry Soul of it. By this the moſt common Things takeFtte 
a. Character of Greatueſs and Sublimity, which fenden vou 
them extraordinary and, admirable. Ariſtotle gave bu 
the Shadow of this Precept, which Peiranius has draw 
more fully, The ſree Spirit is to be precipitated by ti 
Ambages, | and the Miniftry of the Gods, Thus the 
meaack . Things become noble; T hetis thus, in Homer 


ble in Council, where ariſe Debates, their Spirits g on 
warm, and al! Heaven is divided into Parties, The 
Cauſe is, that the Miſtreſs. of Achilles s taken from hin 
wbich at the Bottom is but a Trifle. Tis by this greg 


lemachas made in the Odyſſes zo (eek his, Father LDſſ 

became conſide ahle, becauſe Minerva is af his Retinut 

and. f his Council. And al. became remarkable by tilt 

Impreſſion they receiv'd from the CouduJ of a Dei lach 

that pꝓreſides over Wiſdom. Ti by this, in fine, thag{fve 
Y; 
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Ma. 787 givgs Gre 86 and Lulire to a e 
, note deine I Ae break 4 Bough in the chird = 
„ buthe AEnecids to pay a 8 Duty to a 1775 that he finds 
derum accidentally in his Way, the Ghoſt of Poly dorus ſpeaks: 
con · I o him from the bottom of the Lomb. Fob Aruns draw 
ey ann Arrow in the eleventh Book, it is by the Direction 
nſer Mof Apollo, who takes an loterefs i in it by that Means to 
rn toi Camilla, In ſhort, all that has a ie to the G 
bim. and their Miniltry, even to the eaſt Aftions that are de- 
us A. crib'd in this Poem, to heighten the Luſlre of all that 
f done there in that marveilons Way, of, ich ariſe 
da ile gives ſuch admirable Leſſons. 
ning, But it is. of the laſt. Importance (as I have obſery'd ; 
che/offlttat this admirable be probable by a jult Mixture and 
kiolſf Temperament of. one aud the other. Fox, the b Here. 
ravirſh4#ion, which he Poet propoſes to imitates 1. ult de 
at andi render d not only wort of Admiratih but allo of 
Credit, to attain. its End, The Poets Ars ordigaril 
than arried to ſpeak incredible Things, while they too 8 
he ve. Im at the Admirable, which ym rudearly thiult iato 
s takeFthe Fable, without minding dle Tach, e. auſe they 
nden vould pleaſe, wWithaut taking care to ee a, 
e buthey ſcarce ever, think Mu iy rm 


Iraw en of ceucy. ö 
- ms "ee 1 . 
ame 


by th fownd , Ny 
dea wh ich have. > CY - placg 
l the lea ſant Je ethir 8 e dev, 
foun 


woader al, whereas it is not in Reality to be 
hat is natural and probable, For the ſute Way to. 
Mite Heart, is not by ſurprizing the Spirit; and all be- 
comes incredible in har Jp hat dears ivcomprobenyitles 
Nen Poets, belide V/ ISS ad tho Aft by, 
the Prepararion ot . hog to manage _-_ P. obey 
u alt.che Circumſtances of an; Heroig, A ay aud. Ho- 
ner hiniſelt indeed canngs. be own'd altogether ſo ſcru-, 
bus and regular as Virgil, in his Conti vances. His 
Machines are Jeſs juſt, aad all the Meaſures he, takes to 
Ware the Probability are ß exact. Many RefleQions 
may 


_- 
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| any be made in the Works both of the Antients and 
| the Modern on the Subject of this Obſervanpn. For 
| the neceſſity of Probability is a great Check to the Po-. Nen 
ets, e Ul 1. make the Incidents the more Heroic, 
by how much the more wonderful arid more ſurprizing 
1 they be, without regarding whether they be natural ot 
. nr | l 1 214 9 
| The ſovereign Perfection of an Heroic Poem, in the 
Opinion of Ariſtotle; confilts in the fuſt Proportion of alf Albin 
iti Parti. The Mayveltous is that perfect Connection, Ma, 
that juſt Agreement, and the admirable Relation, tha WW... 
: the Purts of this great Work have to each other ; as the nnd 
Perfection of a, great Palace conſiſts in the Uniformity N nd 
| of the Deſign, and in the Proportion of the Parts. It H | 
is this Symmetry that Horace ſo much recommends in I 0 
the beginning of his Art of Poetiy; where he taxes the W poe 
Ridicnouſnets of the extravagant Diſptoportioris in the I i ti 
Pictures he ſpeaks of. As when Dolphins ure put Into Fo. N ve 
rafts, and Bears into the Sea, And this Proportion which WW ton 
Aviftotle requires, is not only in the Quantity of the Wl uh. 
Parts, but alſo in the 1 this Point Taſſo v qc 
very faulty, who in his Poem mixes the Light Character Nn t 
with the Serious, and all the Force and Majeſty of the 31. 
Heroic, with: the Sottneß and 'Deljcacy of he Paſtoral I But 
aud Lyric Poeſy.' For the Shepherdt Adventufer with I 1 
Herminiu, in the ſeventh Camo; and the Letters of ber I 2. 
Lover's Name, which ſhe card in the Bark of Bays re 
and Beeches; the Moan he made to the Prees aud vn. 
Rocks, aud pur ſing Streams; the embtoider'd Meadows, ¶ po- 
the ſinging of Birds, in which the Poet hitnſelf took 7 
ſo bets: ag fag The enchanted Wood, in the thir- 
teentk Canto; the Songs of Amida in the fourteenth, Ml *;. 
to inſpire Rinaldo with Love, the Careſſes this Sorce - dh 
reh made bim, the Deſcriprion' of her Palace; whete I . 
nothing is þrearh'd bur Sottneſs” and Effeminacy ;/ aud 
thole other affected Deſcriptions, have nothing of that 
Grave and' Majeſtic Character, which is proper for an 
rere 


Mules are not ſo neceſſury to 
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Kan Pop "the © Myſteries of 7 
ti hot fufficient' 


all muſt xe wife be 
ul, ; uniform, and e in the different Parts 
dat CO 


Tho® har imy Friend Lavdon'has offerd ut 
y be ſufficient to direct the Judgmen 


gare. AR 
led the Fabfes of Þ 

ne Relig 

ah r hk Poem; 


| t in decidi 
performarices'of” this nature; yet that chat chere may e 


wing wanting, give me — to adds that 8 


becauſe theſe ſorts of -Poems are very rai artem 5 
ind next; becauſe whoever can judge well of Trage 

and determine -whether it be good or bad, i qua 1% 
o judge of an Heroit Poem,” for all the Parts of this are 


to be found in Tragedy; but all thoſe of the Tragic 
r Heroic. ne 


5 true in all & ari Tek Wor 
we © 2 8585 Aue t c Ie 
compos'd; — — = Principe then, ay Man 
who can judge well of 1 bo pate of } 

ſo of the 2 Poem, for mer contains 95 5 
in the latter. Thus in 75 there are the ᷑ulle, the 
Manners, the Diction, an Aﬀections, \ Hy . 
But then he who is 2 ge of the 


nay not have Knowledge e be 2 good Ji of 
Tragedy; becauſe Uh a in tliis fone thi 
are not in that, as the 14 855 Time, an jr 
Vivacity'of the Paſſions; a Aci, leg be Heroic 
poem being only a Na 2 
The Heroic Poem has —— in common with Tra- 
zedy, that it is a Diſcourſe in Verſe, and an Imitation of 
the Actions of the greateſt Perſons; © It ic Hot neceffary 
that the Action, which is the Subject of l the Heroir 
or Trapic- Poem, "be Muſtrious and milf, 
but it de ſo- by the Quality ofthe — a 
the Actions of Kings ind Commanders, 'as Ayr. 
This is true: that the moſt notable bop her lent Ac- 
ton o of woe Ne Degree age 


be dweſt bn here; firſt, 


While the other makes uſe ogy of a ſimpls Recital with 


Character is. Piet) and; Good Natwre, he gives ſeven 


| I's 2 ern; 70. che . Poem ; The, Jazzer.js. particularly 
| wi ere t he. Poer: genera!l 
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Subject of an Hos or Tragic Poem,,. egos © 


di erent one of a King or 4 General wall 
receiv'd with m—— 


They differ in 2 that the Hiroic. Poems, 4s. 4 8 
Narration, the Tragic is all Action. For there is nc 
thing but Action, which can make. a lively K epreſe; 
tation of the violent Paſſions which reign in Tragh 


out Actors ; it is indeed a Poem more ſöſt, and mode 
rate, and 224. for Morality. Next, it has n larger Ex 
tent; but this difference pr ceeds. from the lame Cauſe, iſp, 
I have. juſt mention'd, Paſſzous reign in Tragedy, 
ſo that Poem ought to be 21 ſhort, ſince nothing 
that is violent endures rad be Manners and Culſioms, 
awhich are not id at 22 belong ib: the Woe 

Heroit its Action ought to 
have a ear iy That br of T ragedy.. 1 Tas 
t. to be con fn'd: at the utmoſt to twelve rr 
ow whereas there it no certaiij and determin'd I im 1 
ficd tor the Duration of the Heroic. Poem, And thi 
98 70 has 25 different, according to the Nature of 
1 85 which. it chooſes to imitate. Thus the [ia 
are Bo of eee © 00g draws Wim 0nd * 
ae 87 th E draws m a 1 
od thetejare doch the. ane Pert allows. eight 

Pang * 416 pr ai; e: 1607 1 
Virgil kneyr very well bs 

the Greek Poet, for to the Adio ohn e ; Zweids, whoſe 


Tears. 7 


But to come rr K 


— Hd. fr 65 the form ry, as being a Narration 
10 eaks himſelf 5 hot, but by 
anzerrupts the ſimple We bn 

Per ons lpeak,; as is pla fim Homer and Hrg. Bur 
oy the 7 Character of the Poem be abus different 
om the Tragic, yet in this they agree, In _ 
there 
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ere are a Fable, Manners, Sentiments, and Dieklon. 99 
nd the Rules that direct us in the forming 'a Dritantic | 
Fable, will hold good in the forming that of ah Hetoic 
Poem. That of this laſt ought to imitate ont vhly Ac 

, entire, wow nd nid, and which «45D 
ently has a \ Mditidle, arid End. Tt nat be 
Rive, like that of rac edy and the only difference 
et ween the — of theſe two Poems, is, as Thave 
bſerv'd, that Traged/ imitares without Narration, and. 
ie Heroic Poem Wirk its Aſſiſtance; — is to fay, that, 
does not brin Ard before the 8 Artor ; it i SE, 
det only that fpeaks; and the chief reaſbn e 
a makes bis Perſons act and themſelves, ö, that 
x may give that Action to his which it ESSE 
d by its Definition requires. For this reaſon che 
ght ar firſt to form his Plan or Fable ſo, as wag 17 

; and therefore «Them juſtly condemns thbſe 
jo ſearch Hmory fo for a "Theme, bel they have” thus; 
n'd the Fable. As & RN 
1 have Bid, Eat tHe of ot Bm 1 
hr of one Aer only, and not of a gr . Oi * 
puld ir imitate matly Actions, it would Rory, 
| not à Poem. 80 that the Compoſition of the Tri 
ente, the Connection which unites the Parts that akk 
n Heroic Poem, at — — not to be like that Which undet 
he Parts of am "Hiſtory, For in 'Aiftory many Evetits ' 
e collected together, which have only a fortiizois,” 
neftivn, and depeyd-nive on one another; but only * 
7 the Time in whic 1 d; whertis the Idci- 
tents of this Poem oüght᷑ to be fo link'd together, and 
xcorporated one into the other, that they make vne and 
be ſame Action. If a Poet mould make uſe of any In- 
ident woe was not a vatural Part bf his Fabia” he 
roper for this fort of Poem, it muſt be at ! 

att Py e an AS of fone Part vf the Aon. 
his is en iy op to tlie Rules * Hiſtory, ar * 
aries its o- videhce,”" 


# 8 
y 6. '- (th — — 2 4 4 . 7 We 4141 + III 4 * . 


Bur 


= 
ft ; 
7 l 


t 


2 
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n and Vert, while they have falfly-imugin'® th 
they could preſerve che Unity of the Sub, d, by co 
eas themſchves to the Actions of one Mari on 
che A the Heracteldes, he The feds, and — | 
vo haveiſutg all the Actious bf ORG; 2 
Achilles ;' but we have already den chat 2200 
dus Man wit u. 2 each other, — — 
one, than all the Actions in the World could be; if cra 
into the ſame Piece. Others Have gone with an eg 
Abſurdiey vo write of all the Actions ber patpend m 
certain ſpace of Tine; but it needs nd Words to pron 
chit there can be no Unity in theſe foxt df Poems, ur 
dy Conſequence, that they merit not the Name of Hen 
Foems, and are eſentially, hy well an che Dramas in 
tions of one Ace only.” + en 
To give a farther Light o wis daten vy which 
may diſeern wheth® the A&on preſerve te Unity Mie 
nor 4, e for le tells us, wat we Plan or Fable of fff 
Poet: can furniſſ but Ont Br fw Fables — 
Tragedy, ar woſt; and inſtanees he HH and Olyfer fr 
Homer. it uf be bouteſrd, that there 3s hot No 
the Plan | of the ag but may be very well put into 
Tragedy; if we do-but ſhorten the! Time, All the G.. 
ian Princes; tho independent of one another, we 
united agaihit the Tin. AHRumem non, whom 
had elected their Chic, wiſthes Achilles, who was t 
72 all che Gontederates. Ihat Prince be 
8 retires. Ni his Myrmidons, and fefukl 
-This -Miuindetfiading*gave a great AdVvarity 
the Fnerhies, > any 1 Priend Tamer 1 1 
aſſiſt the Ailies on 2 ve — a 1 thar Prien 
— vs by — * 11 ires Achitfes with 
ry eager Peſite-of Revenge, wy Ft inctines him tot 
ont Ber to-Aodmenmon ;7 then goes to the Bath 
aud re-eſtabliſhes the 7 Af als 1 a V 
went, and rewenges his Fric — * 
Herter wifi his 6wh Hand! 0 hy 


= 7 4. uU. ," 1 812 rer. 7 


r 
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MI This i:.adthing bur wullat may enter 11:to a Tragedy 
by ad by dividi the Matter, we may eaſily find two 


jets for 2 Fable. Toru may bring on the Stage 
ny the firſt Parr of: the Fable, Tbat Ambition" wand 
hi cord rune not only ebe People but alſu the; Princes tbem-· 
es be are divided; © And thus I ſhould ouly handle 
be Quarrel berwaxt-! men and. Achilles, and the 
Lſmal Effects of it, in ruining the Grecian Affairs, and 
whng the Death of Patroches, We may likewiſemake- 
nother Tragedy ow the ſecond: Part ob this Fable, which 
eus, that when a Miſunderſtanding was remov'd, a good 
—.— had re-eſtabliſh'd Nhat that Diſcord had 
ind, 11090! ri r bn £041 BA to nen 
[ might- thus go through the Odyſſes, and ſhew the 
ime 8 ; — ſufficient for your underſtanding 
Wy Meaning. But, I would have you obſerve this by 


nity e way, that when ri ſays, the Ilias and 'Odyſſes - 
e of ill afford but one or two. Subjects for Tragedy, he 
s for Peaks of the Blans of che, ſunple Fables of thoſe Poems, 
4 ape. of their additional and ornamental Parts; for by 
ung ole, theſe: very Poems will afford many r 


The Nature of Tragedy, and che Narrative or Heroic 
em being ſo near the ſame, it follows, that there are 
. —— as well as of the former. Thus 
m th; may be either Smple. or-compound, or intricate, or 
I, or paſſwaate; For thore can be no Action ima- 
Na, whack has not one bf thoſe four Qaaliries, The 
Heroic Poem: hat farther all the Parts of Tragedy (except 
hc Muc and Decorations, which in our Days the Poet 
little to do with) for it has the Fable, Manners, Seu- 
iments, and Diftion; its Changes of Fortune, its-Diſco- 
ies, its Paſſions; that is to ſay, Wourfds, violent 
eichs, Pains, Griefs, and.the'like, which are included 
— —— — n e 2 ee er 
If therefore we ſhould examine the two Poems of 
omen. with Cate aud — we mult, with 4rif — 
Wow, that the Ilias is Simple and Paſſionate, or (to uſe 
Term of Art, now pretty well known) Pathetic, _ : 
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the ODYs$s85s Compoumd and Aaral. The Ilias, whe 
Anger and Fury prevail, — Paubetic. Ex 
plainly Paſſionate or Pathetic, d we ſind eve 
where in it Wounds, and Death; tis Simple, becauſe then 
wu no Change of Fortune contrary to our ExpeRatior 
nor any Diſcovery. Two Leaders of the ſame fide-qua 
rel, who, after they had ſuffer'd much by their Diviſion 
are reconcil'd again; one of theſe revenges the Death of hg 
Friend, by killing with his own Hards,'the Perſon whoſe © 
ſlew him. Tis evident that there is nothing in this, hu on 
what is plain and fimple.... I know it has been urꝑ d taub 
there are Changes of Fortune: in the Ilias, becauſe th 
Face of Affairs often alter d; the Greeks ſometimes, aul alu 
ſometimes the Trojans bearing off the Victory. : 22 
that which falls out according to the ordinary Courſe aii 
the World, is never call d a Poetica! Change of Fortum 
for el this would be in all Accidents. yr 

: The Op rss s is Compound and Moral, becauſe it i 
- a, more ſedate and flow Poem, chan that of the Il "0 
being made for a Model or of Wiſdom,” Mo- let 
deration and Conſtancy. For it has many Poetic 
Changes of Fortune and Diſcoveries, and its Hero is u 

of Virtue.. I am not ignorant but that it may 
here be objected, that the ODyssExs is likewiſe Paſjo- 
nate or Pathetic, ſince the Companions of ULT 
are loſt, he himſelf ſuffers' a (great many Evils, and 
at laſt deſtroys his Enemies: In anfwer to this pive ne 
leave to put you in Mind, that in this, as in all Thing 
elſe, the Denomination is taken from what is the priu - 
cipal, and moſt eſſential Nature of each of theſe Poem 
Simplicity. and Paſſion are the two Characters of the 
ILIAS, becauſe they Reign in it from one End to the 
other. "Tis likewiſe cohtaſt, that this Poem has a Mo- 
ral, as well as the other; but it is not call d Meral, et. 


becauſe the Morality is Jefs frequent and more hidden. 
The Poetical Changes of Fortune, the Diſcoveries and. 
Morality, are the a) Characteis ol the Opry 5525," 


and for this Reaſon tis call'd Compound. and Moral; 2 
, . 0 
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o there be Slaughter, violent Death, and bo pn re it 
not call d Pathetic, becauſe thoſe Things take up but 
{mall Part of the Poem, and are ford rather in 

+ edventitions Parts, than in he principal Action. 
11 This 1 think ſufpeient do ſay of dh Poem; ; for by 
n, and a 1 of what was ſaid the laſt Time 
wilde met on Tr , a Man form a r udg- 
of h ent of the ne? Poem, It 2 you 1584 Jas: 
n w bear it more amply diſcus'd, Boſſi is in the Englif 
is, bu ongue, and the only Critic worth: perufin on this 
d tha be. I had fome Thoughts of comparing the Heroic 
iſe thelfſÞpd Tragic- Poems, and of ſhew ing which is the moſt 
: uable. But Avifiotle has'given® to Tragedy, and T 
Zul of » that Gerard Voſs is far from anſwer- 
g the eaſons of the „ Who had much a 
re fine and juſt Taſte of Poetry, chan the Dutch Au- 
or has diſcover'd. It muſt be allow 'd however, that 
ſe it M was a Man of Merit," and a laborious Searcher 
I ro the Writers of Antiquity, both as to and 

„NM etorie 3 and chat to hit Labe z fone more 

Vriters have ow'd ſome valuable Diſcoveries?! 
had likewiſe ſome Thoughts of diſtourſing on the Ex- 
lencies, and Defetts of Stile, that is, of the Language, 
Poetic Diction in all its Extent, But ſince to come 
all the Particulars of chat; we ſhould not only rake 
p too much Time, but alſo invade other Arts concern d 
1 it, as Grammar and Rhetoric ;-I ſhall content my 
here with ſome Remarks which wiltve 
ficient to guide any Perſon of Gemus and Judgment"; 
d for * I py d. they have to. o with 
of the eetry at al : | 

The Expreſſion therefore, or t to 
we five Qualiries, to obtain all reh een 
cetry demands. It muſt be rtr, clear, natural, =_ 
| and numerons, It muſt in tho firſt place be apt, and 
we nothing. impure or barbarous. For ſhould we ſpeak 
har by woble and admirable, all is de -ſpicable and 
the Purity be ny The * Th — 
tho oy that 
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that are, loſe the ſhare of their Grace, if 
Couſtruction be dete dive. Secondly, the Langy, 
muſt be clear, that it may be intelligible, for one o 
greateſt Faults in the Diction is Obſcurity. In this 
moem, whom the Portuguexs call their VIROII, 
culpable in the laſt degree; for his Verſes are {6 obſ; 
that they may pals. for Myſteries or Riddles; and 
Thoughts of Daute are fo profound, that they are 
to be 222 without a great deal of Art. 
may add Sir William Davenant, (it he be worthy ol 
Notice): who, by the Frequency ot his —_— 
comes very much perplex'd and obſcure, Poetry dema 
an Air much more gear, and Jeſs incomprehenſible. 
The third Quality is; that it be natural, with 
Aﬀecation,. according to the Rules of Decorum, «ff 
good Senſe. Studied Phraſes, and à too ftorid Stile, f 
Words, and Terms ſtrain'd and remote, and all ext 
ordinary. Expreſſions are unſupportable in true Poetry 
Simplicity Pg pleaſes, provided it be ſuſtain'd wi 
Greatneſs Majeſty. | But this Simplicity is © 
known to any, but Souls truly elevated and great, . 
Little Wits, know nothing of it;; tis indeed a Maſi 
piece in Poeſy, and Homer, and Virgh, and Dryden « 
ten, and Milton, diſtinguth themſelves by 3 
ant hunt aſter Wit and ine Things (a8 they c 
them) becauſe they ars ignorant. 
Fourthhy, the Language muſt bo. Lafiy and Splendid 
for the common and ardinary Terms of the Mob, 
Canaille are by no Means proper: for a Poet; he mh, 
make uſe of Words that Ig of the B 
and the — — They muſt be Noble and Magnificet 
the Expreſſion ſtirong, and the Colours lively, i 
Draught bold; his Diſtourſe ſhould be ſuch as may 
up to, and equal che Greatneſs of the Ideas of a Wo. 
man, who is the Creator of his owu Work. I me 
not by, ſuch gouty ſwola Words, which are full 
Sound and Noiſe, but ſuch as are at the ſame time © 1 
preſſrve, harmonious, and full of Energy. + 
* 
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The fifth Quality is, that they be -Nwmerous, to- 
ld that — aud: Majeſty, which reigns — 
here in Poetry; and to expreſꝭ all the Force and Dig- 
ty of the great Things it ſpeaks. They muſt not 
uſh, uncouth, and unfit for the Fluency of Verſe, but 
h as may derive to that a moſt agreeable: Harmony. 
ſords that gov off roundly from the Tongue; and at 
e ſame time fill the Ear, are thoſe which will render 
Things admirable, as Poeſy requires. But it is not 
ough that the — Lofty and Great, they 
{t alſo — in them a particular Heat and Vebemence. 
d above all, there nnuſt ſhine through the whole Di- 
urſe or Diction, à certain Grace and Delicacy, which 
ms the principal Ornament, and moſt obvious and, 
Wiverſal Beauty. | 8 1 
But this ſublime Stile, is the Rock on which the Mean 
ſus always ſplit, theyiſty out into too vaſt and boiſtrous 
ms from what is natural, where they aim at being 
imme and lofty, For this high and pompeus Kind of 
ech becomes vain; and cold, if not ſupported with 
Thoughts; and the great: Words which are affec- 
to heighten the Diction, moſt commonly; only make 
WNoiſe. The Emperor Ners, who funcy'd himſelf a 
ran into this Character to ſuch an Extravagance, 
t he became the Subject of Railery to the Satiriſts of 
STAT1vs; who had a better Genius, Was 
| of this Way in his Poems, affecting great Words. 
ſwelling Kxpreſſions. But as he {we * 
fills the Ears without touching the Heart. The moſt 
ntial Virtue of Speech, next to Clearneſs and Perſpi- 
y, is, tlat it be chaſte: and modeſt; that is, thera, 
be 2 Proportion between the Words and the 


| ings; and nothing is moro ridiculaus than to treat a, 
Wo bous Subject in a ſublime stile: For whatever wants 


au is either altogether falſe, or at leaſt. trifling;. 
LC 0 N | 
WM hall! add: bur one Thing more to- this, Head, aud 
| is from Ariſtotle, — it ww auld. ore 1 
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ſome of our Tragedy-Writers would very well conſid 
and that is, the Uniformity of Stile, than which nothin 
can be more curious. To have a ſort of S$cribblers ( 
will not call them Poets, how ſucceſsful ſoever they m 
be) who are = very —_ of what they — tine La 
age, that they croud their pompous Expreſſions equ 
Iy in all Parts of their Poem. — has ly ce 
r'd this, and the truly great Poets of any Country we 
never guilty of it. 
We ought, ſays Ariſtotle, to reſerve all the Orn 
ments of the Diction for the weaker Parts of the Poen 
for thoſe which have either 8 or Ma 
ners, have no occalion for them; and I may add, th 
when they are obtruded on the Paſſions, they deſtit 
them, I remember Mrs. Barry has told me, that ff: 
never pronounced thoſe three Words in the Ox YH 
Ah ! poor Caſtalio, without Tears. The Words u 
plain, ſimple, and natural, and therefore touch and moyWy: 
in that manner; whereas, had ſome of our more Modes 
* Writers been to draw that Place, we had 
half a dozen pompous Verſes, if not a Simile, to hae 
ſmother'd the Paſſion. | 
Brilliant and Noble Expreſſions (ſays Ariſtotle) are d 
trimental to the Sentiments and Manners, and only hi 
and obſcure their Beauty. In the Infancy of Poet 
(fays the Exce lent Dacier on this place) they did nd 
rceive this Truth, that the Ornaments of the Di#ilh 
offended the Sentiments, and obſcured the Manne 
For the firſt Poets were dazled with the Beauties of the 
Art, and prodigal of them without any Reſerve ; tha 
were always florid, and never ſaid any thing in a p/ 
manner; and for this reaſon, there are ſcarce any Mat 
ners in their Pieces; and the Thoughts are ſo loaden wi 
the Ornaments of Diction, that they hide them ſo muc 
that they ave not without very great Difficulty dif 
guiſh d. The Poets who came after them, perceiv! 
this Fault, quitted that elaborate Language, and ky 
to a more ſimple and natural way of ſpeaking. 1 
l , * nec 


F 


"if 
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onſideſieeds lays that we have had but few taking Tragedies, 
nothulſiere the Perſons ſpeak ſimply and ordinarily according 
the Nature of the Scene, or the Paſſion repreſented, 
Poets endeavour to ule all the Flowers of Rhetoric, 


ne Laid fo become rather Declamers, than Poets or Actors. 
s equiFom hence it proceeds, that we find ſo much falſe 
ly cenffþultre, and the Manners ſeldom well mark d; tor there 


a aothing more contrary to Manners, and the Sentiments, 
n a ſwelling and»lotty Stile. | 19 - 
There is, indeed, . a particular. Rhetoric for Poetry, for 
ich we ſhould conſult the Antients, ſince very few of 
Modern Poets at all underſtand it; this Art conlfifls 
diſcerning very preciſely. what ought to be figuratively 
reſs'd, and. what forply ; and in knowing, well when 


hat f naments are requir d, and where they are not of uſe, 
pH add no Beauty. TAsSso did not well underſtand this 
rds i cret; he is too gay and too polite in places where the 


Wavity of the Subject demanded a more ſimple and (e- 
us Stile. As for Examp 


: —— Where Tancrede ap- 
ad haoaches, the Tomb of Clorinda, he makes the unfortu- 
to haſte Lover, who, came from {laying his Miſtreſs in a 


tal Duel, utter Points, inſtead of expreſſing his Sor- 
naturally: And this Fault he is guilty of in ſeveral 
ker places. Thus Guarani, in his Paſtor Fido, and 
WNARELLI, in his. Phils, commit often the ſame Blun- 
always employing their Invention how to ſpeak 
ly, 2 — — 5 This is the moſt — 
ry Rock on which. the mean Wits ſplit, who ſuffer 


er Fancies to purſue the pleaſing Images which they 
the in their Way; they ruſh into Deſcriptions of Groves, 

a plavers, Fountains, and Temples, which Horace juſtly, in 
ny Mali Art of Poetry, condemns as childiſh. It is indeed on- 


the Talent of Great Men, to know when to ſpeak, 
| when to be ſilent; to be florid, and to be plain; to 
lotty, and to, be low ; to uſe Figures, and to ſpeak 
ply ; to mingle Fiction and Ornament, as the Subject 
Wires. Finally, to manage all. well in his Subject, 
cout pretending to give wo ight where he ſhould * 

l 3 v 
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ly inſtru, and without rifingin great Thoughts, wh 
natural and common Sentiments are neceſſary, A ng 1 
Thought in its — place, is of greater Value than MI 
the moſt exquiſite Words and Wit out of ſeaſon. Fancyſ* 
which is all the Wit of common Writers, appreben e) 
not this; tor this Diſcernment, and this 2 RA © 
toric, which is proper to Poetry, is a pure Effect of Judgp d 
melt. . 
: _ is what I 4: to offer on this Head. I | 
have made myſelf underſtood by the Co „u 
given 3 to — ſo ſenſible. 1 [ 
not conclude without ſome Reflections on the Verſih#"c 
tion ; for tho" there be nothing fo common now 
ſmooth Rowing Verſe ; yet even that Smoothnels is n 
without its Enemies, as breeding, by the perpetual Sa 
neſs of the Sounds and Quantities, a ſpeedy Sati 
which Men truly skill'd in Numbers, will not be guilt 
of, Let us firſt hear what his Grace. of Buckingham ſi 
on this Head, whom we have heard ſpeak ſo admiral 
on all the more important Parts of Poeſy, in his incor 
parable Eſſay ſo often quoted. It is towards the Beg 
ning. | g K 
Number and Rime, and that barmonious Sound, 
Which never does the Ear with Harſbneſs wound, 
Are neceſſary, yet but qulgar Arts. 


The Ess Ax, before it proceeds to the partial 
Rules of the ſeveral Branches of the Art of Poet 
tranſiently touches on thoſe Things which are comme 
to all, as Number, and Rime, &c. which with the of 
moſt Juſtice he calls Vulgar Arts, becauſe, tho' in ſonfff} | 
meaſure neceſſary, yet conſiſting in Sound more t 
Senſe, are far from the Excellence of the effential uf 
Beſides, theſe may be obtain'd, and we find are pri ce 
tis d in our Days by Men of little Genius in the me 
important Parts of this glorious Aft. 
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The Deſign of Poetry being Profit with Pleaſure, it 
Mais nothing. that — an 4 to that — and 
erefore makes uſe of Numbers and Harmony, becauſe 
are naturally delighttul. 

AF Give me Leave (ſaid MaxtLIA) to ask what you have 
do with Numbers in the Engliſh Tongue ? ſince ſome 
ho have undertaken to write on this Art, aſſure us, 
ut there is no ſucl®thing in our Language. | 

Pray, good Madam (aſſum'd Lavpon) what wiſe 
caſeachers of this Art have you met with, who cou'd ad- 
ance a Poſition as falſe as fooliſh ? 

Ah! dear Mr. Laupon (reply'd MaxzLIA) have 2 
We of what you ay, becauſe = Art of Engliſh Poetry, - 

hich has ſold a great many Impreſſions, ſhews you how 

ef make harmonious Verſes, without Numbers, or Quan- 
ies, which he poſitively denies to be in the Engliſh 
ingue; and yet he afhrms, that his Rules are drawn 
am the Practice and Exanple of the Poets, that are 
= pond for a finont and numerous Turn of 
LAUuDON could not forbear laughing at the obvious 
under of Numero Verſe, without Numbers. But 
d he) this Aſſertion of his is ſo plainly abſurd and 
e, that there is ſcarce a Man who ever wrote « 
burs (for I have caſt my Eye over this notable Scription) 
reſolve it all into Accent, (of which there is now ve- 
little uſe in any Language but Greet, not even in the 
in irſelf) but on what Ground, I cannot diſcover, 
es it be on his own Miſapprehenſion of a Verſe in 


1 the | 

in ſonff8] Lord Roscommon's Effay on Yran/[ated Verſe ; or 
ore MM er from the Meſſieurs ot Fort-Royal, in their Rites of 
tial Punch Poetry, from whence he has borrow'd all he ad- 


ances, and applies it very ignorantly and falſely to that 
the Engliſh. But the very — he gives at the 
apts made at Hexameter, or Verſes of fix Feet, 
mpos'd of long and ſhort Syllables, aſter the manner 
tht Greeks aud Latim, any other Modes —_— 

3 | er- 
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Verſification of thoſe Tongues, deftroys his Poſitio 
and let any one but look into Sir PHIII S1Dxx 
Arcadia, and he will find, thar tho' the particular 
ner of Greeks, and the Romans did not prevail in 
Uſe, yet that it was not tor want of Variety of Ny 
bers in our native Totigue. de 

Does it follow (aſſam'd I) that becauſe common Ul 
has negle&ed thoſe early Attempts fﬀ8r their Difficulty 
the Practice, and obſerve not the very ſame Poſition 
the ſhort and the Jong Syllables in the Feet, which t 
Greeks and the Romans obſery'd in theirs, that, the 
fore we have no Quantities, and that an Engliſh V 
may be made without any regard to the Length'ort 
Shortneſs of the Syllables? This would baniſh Proſe 
tirely, and make every ten Syllables an Heroic Vell 
than which nothing can be more falſe and abſurd, 

He ſhould (aſſum'd LA DON) have let us kn 
what he means by the Word Accents, when he ma 
it a Term of Art, and lays ſuch a ſtreſs upon it. 0 
Grecians had three Accents, the Acute, the Grave, and i h 
Circumflex; the Acute and the Greumſtex rais d the Vo p. 
tho in a different Manner and Degree, and the Graff *! 
lower'd it. Beſides the true and the antient Uſe of / 
cents is now ſo little known, that nothing of certain 
can be ſaid of them; but if our Knowledge of the 
were equal to that of the Romans, when both 
and Latin were living Languages, we could be no mo 
able now, than QuiN TILIAN was in his Time, 
give Rules for them to the Eye; ſince they chietly 
pended on the Ear. It is true, we retain the Nan 
and Signatures of them in Latin, but we have not Nu 
Engliſh ſo much as that uſe of them. 

If the Art of Pronunciation was brought to Perk 
tion, perhaps there might be a Means found out to te 
the Lowdneſt, and Softneſs of the Voice (ſo necellaſf 
to the harmonious and pathetic Way of Utterance) 
well as the bigh and the lo, which is expreſs'd in tf 
Notes of prickt Mulic, as well as the long and the ſv 
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in the Marks of the ſeveral Quantities in our common. . 
Proſodias. This Author indeed feems to run into an 
Wrror common to ſome others, who confound the Va- 
ating of the Voice; of high, low, long, ſhort, loud and 
ft ; tho* they are all of a different Nature and Effect; 
may be ſeen in the following Example of a very learn- 
d and very ingenious Author, | | 1 
They are asWifferent (ſays he) as the Beats of 2 
Drum are from the Sounds of a Trumpet; and the 


1T10ns 

hit reading in one, equal and unvaried Tone is from fing- 
t, ther ing. All the poſſible Diverſity of Poetic Feet, an 
iſh Vn the Changes of loud and ſoft are to a Wonder ex- 
ori preſs'd by the Drum; but while there is a Monoton 
roſe eff or Sameneſs of Tone in the Sound, there can be n 
e Verl place for Accent. This plain Inſtrument does indeed 


how us what a Power there is in Muſical Num- 
bers, and in the various Movements of Poetic Feet; 
how the Ear is affected with the ſudden intermixture 
of loud and ſoft Notes. But let the Trumpet tell 
how far ſhorr all theſe are of well tun'd, and rightly 
| plac'd Accents, In theſe conſiſt the Lite of : 
theſe⸗ being Enchantments,whuch the or ap- 
plied to well choſen Words lead all the Paſhons captive, 
and ſurprize the Soul itſelf, in its innermoſt Receſſes. 
But tho* this tranſporting Harmony of ſpeaking be 
lt, yet we may ſee from hence, that it is plain, that 
ccents belong'd to the reading or ſpeaking Part, but 


,andt 
ne Voi 
e Gr! 
ſe of / 
-ertain 
of the 
th 


no mo 
"ime, Numbers to the Compoſition ; that the Rules of Accents 
iefly re obſcure and uncertain ; but thoſe of Numbers 
e Nam own and agreed on. Hence it is likewiſe plain, that 
e not our Author of the Art of Engliſh Poetry knows nothing 


nſelf of what he yet pretends to teach others. 


petſell As to the Feet (ſays the forequoted Author) that moſt 
to te Nerail in Engliſh Poetry, it is obſervable, that tho" 
jeceſſuffur Words in common ſpeaking do generally run in 
ance) Ne Meaſure of the Trochee, Dactyl, firſt Pæon, or Tro- 


d in i ecpirtric, all which move from Jong to quicker Time; 
he ſrc in Verſe, we molt of - affect the contray Motion 
g 4 ot 
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of the [ambic : and tho' in moſt of our Compoſitio 
other Feet are commonly intermixt, yet the brisker 
dence of the Iambic ſo over-rules them all, that the 
ſcarce become perceptible. N 

You now do like a Critic (interrupted MAN1L1 
contound us with Words, which we do not unde 
ſtand ; for you might as well talk to me in the Jarge 
of the Gypfees, as in this of the Schagls. 

Pardon me Madam, (reply'd LAuDON) you may 
fure yourſelf, that I deſign d to explain the Meaning. 
thoſe Words to you, left I ſhould miſs of that Glory 
po ſe to myſelf, of rendriug my Conviction of you 

yſhip complete, and of giving you that Taſte of 
Parts of true Criticiſm, that you might not be only tl 
faireſt of your Sex, but alſo the moſt 3 an At 
ſo much pretended to, and yet ſo little underſood 
our 

Ah! LauDon (aſſumd ManiL1a) you are t| 


- moſt complaiſant of all Men living ; but I have this 


tis faction, that how much foever I do fall ſhort of tt 
reſt of my Sex in Beauty, I ſhall not be behind man 
of them in Knowledge, if I retain and improve you 
Iaſtructions. But Complimeats apart. I pray proceed i 
your Diſcourſe, which will be more edifying I am ſure 
and if you will believe a Woman declaring againſt Flat 
tery, more agreeable likewiſe to your humble Servant. 
The Aatients therefore (continud LAV DON) 50 
muſt know, Madam, out of the ſingle Difference of 
Jong and a ſhort, Syllable, produc'd ſuch a Variety 
Numbers, that gave their Verſification the moſt agree 
able, I may ſay the moſt delightful Sound in the Wor: 
To this End they made their Poetic Feet conſiſt not 


two Syllables only, (as ours are thought, to do) b 


ſometimes of two, ſometimes of three, and in Con 
pounds of four, which were thus diverlity'd ; a ſbor 
and a long; a long, and a ſbort; #4wo ſbort, and 1 
long; one long and two ſbort ; #«us and one long 
three ſbort, and three long: One ſbort een co long 


on 


ons 
lon 


4 
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ene long in the midſt of to ſbort ; one and tevo 
bong; too long and one, ſhort ; four ſhort , four long ; two - 
| and tevo long intermixt, the firſt being ſbort, and 
he laſt long. This again inverted the firſt and laſt, but 
one being long, the other two ; the firſt and laſt 
unde long, and the intermediate te- But, Madam, it 
Jarga would be tedious to you to hear a bare fepetition ot 
theſe Variations, Mhich amount to no leſs than twen- 
may ¶ iy eiglit in the Greek and Latin; I ſhall theretore con- 
ing fine them to your _ under Muſical Notes, which you 
underſtand, adding their antient . to each Foot. 


olitior 
ker 
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ESE 
Pæon primus. Pæon ſecundus. Paon 3tins, 
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; 25 | 26 


Pon 4tus. Epitritus 1mus. Epitritus 2dus, 


27 ; 
EEE ES == P——_—_——_ 


Epitritus zius. Epitritus qtus; 


All theſe Variations of a long; and a ſhort Syllable 
did the Application and Induſtry of the antient Poets 
find out, to give an agreeable Variety to their Numbers, 
But it being evident, that the Engliſh Language, as well 
as the Greek and Latin, conſiſts ot long and ſbort Sylla- 
bles; it is as evident, that our Poets may, if they wou'd 
be as curious in this particular, make near Approaches to 
this wonderful Variety of the. Verſification, to that of 
Antiquity. 

But, Madam, to ſatisfy you in the Meaning of ſome of 
thoſe hard Words I have made uſe of, as bemg the com- 
mon Appellations of thoſe Feet in the Original .T ongues, 
from. whence. we derive the noble Art itſelf, I muſt in- 
form you that Tyochee conſiſting of a long and a ſhort 
Syllable, is deriv'd from a Greek Word, which. ſignikes 
to run, from the Volubility of the Poſition of the long, 
and. ſhort Syllable; the Tongue moving quicker from 
long to ſhort, than from ſbort to long. A.Datyl, being 
compos'd of one long and two ſhort Syllables, is deriv'd 
trom a Greek Word which ſignifies a Finger, which has 
one long and two ſhort Joints. Pæon conſiſting of one 
long and three ſhort Syllables, is derived from a Word 
which ſignifies #0. ſtrike, as it were a ſtriking Foot, as 
ſtriking the Ear with one long and three ſhorr Sounds, 
lambic, which conſiſts of one ſhort and one Jong Sy la- 
ble, is deri'd from a Word, which in the Greek ſigni- 
hes 20 hurt, it being invented by Archilochws, and = 


— 
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by him to his biting Satires. But enough of theſe De- 
nvations of little ute to us or to you. 4 

We might here add (aſſum'd I) at leaſt twenty five 
various Mixtures of theſe twenty eight different kinds 
of Feet, each of which gives a different Denomination 
to the Verſe; either from the number of the Feet, as 
Hexameters and Pentameters, that is, Verſes conſiſting 
of ſix or of five Feet; or from the Name of the Poet 
that invented them, as Aſclepiads from ſcleplades ; Gly- 
conic from Glycon ; Alcmanic from Alemannus ; Alcaic 
from Alcæus; and ſo of the reſt, conſiſting of five, four, 
three, or two of the before enumerated Feet; which 
gives that ſtrange Variety of Numbers to their Verſes, 
that yields ſo great a Satisfaion to a nice Zar, and/a 
Harmony without any Satiety from the too frequent re- 
turn of the ſame Numbers and Cadence. 1 

But I fear we have already tir d your Patience, Ma- 
dam, in leading you into a Country wholly unknown 
to you; aud where to find the Way, and take any Plea- 
ſure, you muſt lend ſo neceſſary an Attention to what 
may perhaps ſeem very trifling to a fair Lady, who has 
more. gay Thoughts to entertain her, eſpecially when 
2 that his Grace calls this when 2 
ut a vulgar Art; yer the neceſſary. which he adds, in 
plies that this alſo ought to Eb, and perfectly 
underſtood, to arrive at that Perfection in Numbers of 
which our Verſification is capable: In which, if we 


Jannot come up to the Excellence that the, Autients had 
Ii the Advantage of their Language, becauſe the Na- 


ure of ours has ſo intermixt the and the long in 
Words of more than one Syllable, that we ſeldom find 


Jo long, and not frequently two ſbort together. But 


et I believe that this may in ſome Meaſure be ſupplied 
iy the, number, of our Menoſyllables, which in Verſe 
generally ſpeaking are doubtful, and by Poſition os Em- 
alis become long or ſhort; tho ſome are always ſhort, 
ud others always long. 1 1171 

| Mt. 


zoo Te Complete Aut of Potrtxy. 
Mr. DRx oN has made the greateſt Progreſs in 
this (aſſum' d Laupox) of any — we have — leen, 
(unleſs Milton may be allow'd to be his Rival in that 
Particular) both in his Heroic and Lyric Compolitions, 
But firſt of his Heroics. It is a general Rule, that an He. 
roic Verſe in Engliſh, ſhould conſiſt of five [ambics, that 
is, Madam, of hve ſhort aud fave long Syllables inter. 
'mix'd and divided into Feet, of a ſhort and a long Syl 
Uble each Foot; yet Mr, DRy ÞzN bas frequently de. 
viated with wonderful Beauty from this Rule, and by 
that gain d 2 very conſiderable Advantage to his Ver. 


fication» g 
OF the firſt ſort, is this 


E 


His Paſſion caft a Miſt before his Senſt. 


But this he varies, by beginning the Verſe ſometime; 
with what they call a Trochee or long and ſhore Syllable 


* * 


3 
Lad 
— — 


2 


Or with a Spondee or two long Syllables, follow'd b 
a Pyrrich or Foot of two ſhort Syllables, and the rel 
 Jambics ; as, 1 = | 


Sam | Ws WI oy TE _ 
== = =S: = wages ä 
Auge Canilets of his Buckler ſtre the Ground. 


gometimes with an Jambic in the firſt Place, and 
Pyrricþ in the ſecond, and in the fourth; as, 
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And Cha—ri—ty it ſelf was in bis Face. 
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Nenn #40 his Lyriss, I hall ſhow e Va 
nety of Numbers, or or Change, or Intermixture of * 
tities, as in his Alexander's Feaſt. * 


= 


E — — 4—— —— 4 — 


War be fung was Til and Trouble, 
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Honowy but an emp--ty Bubble, &c. 
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Bacchus ever fair and yawng,. 


— — pee} ey annoy oe pews poor — 2— ID Dn cr — 
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——— Ea did firſt or—dain. 


Bacchus Bleſſings ave 4 * Ae, 


yu —_ xy -- 
— 

„ 

— — — — 


Drinking | is [the Sol diers Pleaſure, | 


| Rich the Treaſure, 


* 


| Sweet the — 5 


7 — 


Sweet the Pleaſure af--ter Pain. 
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Thoſe are the — Ghoſts, that; in INE qerere r 


Bebold how they toſs | their Ts orches on 1 28 
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Hoew they point to the Fer- ban A—bodes, 
IT = TO Z= R= N =IJ==J=k|=F==F== — 
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And the — Temples of their Hoſtile God: 


— — oy. — — — 
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Tbe Princes ap---plaud- with” a ſurplus Foy, 
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And 1 the King ſeiz'd « Hambean at Zealto * fro. 


— 4 


Thais led the Way, S 
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— 
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Ind like — Helen Fer a — Ty 


I might do the ſame with the Chorus's of Milton' 


Sampſon Ageniſtes; but this is ſufficient to ſhow that 
there are Nunibers, and that in a great Variety 1a th 


Engliſh Languag e. A more nice Di quiſition of this 
not the Bu of our preſent Enquiry, which is th 

ar Ne no of He) 
Here 


ove ;- 
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t laſt p 
oſſible 
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Here, my Friend Crites, the Company broke up, and I 
Wow ſend you this fifth Dialogue, which compleats my Po- 
ical Syſtem, and which no Body but yourſe f can im- 
rove ;- and that you may do: ſo, is the Reaſon of my 
publing you with theſe Pa | 

I ſhall ſoon call on you for your Corrections; for I am 
t laſt perſuaded to publiſh theſe Diſcourſes, in hopes, if 
oſſible, to cure our abandon'd Taſte of Poetry; and re- 
nove that Ignorance of the Art, which is the Cauſe of. 
Fr TE oo THETA 
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ADVERTISEMEN 
Inding the Inimitable Shakeſpear re 


jected by ſome Modern Collector Cel 
7 


F for his Obſolete Language, and 
having lately run over this great Poet 
I could not but preſent the Reader wit 
a Specimen of his Deſcriptions, and Mc 
ral Reflections, to ſhew the Injuſtice o 
ſuch an Obloquy. I might have bee 
more large, for he . in Beauties 
but theſe are ſufficient to evince the 
Falſhood of their Imputation. 


DAD RS PARADISO 
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Do: 
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dasseessesesessessessess 


Shakeſpeariana. 


OR 


Topicks, Similies, and De- 
{criptions from SHAKESPEAR, 
„ Father's loſs, the Weakneſs which 1 feel, 

8 M The Wrack of all my Friends, and this 
{ol ' * (Man's T hreats, 

To whom I am ſubdu'd, are but light to me, 


Might J but through my Priſon once a Day 
Behold this Maid: AN Corners elſe o'ch* Earth 


Let Liberty make uſe of ; Space enough 
have I, ia fuch à Priſon. Ferd, in the Tempeſt. 


Deſcription of Swimming in @ Storm. 
I ſaw him beat the Surges under him, 


And ride upon their Backs ; he trod the Water, 
Waoſe Enmity he flung afide ; and breaſted 


select Moral RefleQions, 


3 
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'The Surge moſt ſwollen that met him: His bold Head 
Bove the contentious Waves he kept, and oared 

Himſelf with his good Arms in luſtry Strokes Oh 
To th* Shore; that o'er his wave-born Baſis bow'd Th' u 
As ſtooping to relieve liim. Sebaſtian, Iii Whic 


— And | 
Humane Nature. 
4 '  Theſe'are Actors, 
As I foretold you, were all Spirits, and Ih 


Are melted" into Air, into thin Air; Who 
And like the baſeleſs Fabrick of their Viſion, * 


The cloud-capt Towers, the gorgeous Palaces, Wich 
The ſolemn Temples, the we. Globe it ſelf, Wn 
Yea, all which it inherit, ſhall diſſolve, | For u 
And, like this in ſubſſantial Pageant faded, E 
Leave not a Wrack behind; we are ſuch Stuff | ban 
As Dreams are made on, and our little Life - 0 90 
Is rounded with a Sleep. Pflfeſp. Ibid _ | 


* Againſt lighted Love. 

To be in Love, where.Scorn is bought with Groans, 
Coy Looks, with Heart - ſore ſighs; one fading Moment 
With twenty watchful, weary tedious Nights, [Muti 
It haply won, perhaps an hapleſs Gain: * * 
If loſt, why then a grievous Labour won; 


However, but a Folly bought with Wit, | 
Or elſe a Wit by Folly vanquiſh'd, Valent. tevo Gent, 


of V 
Woman's diſſembled Love. 


Fie, fie; how wayward is this fooliſh Love, 
That like a Teſty Babe will ſcratch the Nurſe, 
And preſently, all humbled, kiſs the Rod? 
How churliſhly I chid Lucetta hence, W. 
When willingly I would have had her here? 
How angerly I taught my Brow to frown, 
When inward Joy enforc'd my Heart to ſmile? Jul. 


ent, 


— 
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can. nh L n 
Oh, how this Spring of Love reſembleth 
Th' uncertain Glory of an April Day, © 
Which now ſhews all the Beauty of the Sun, _ 
And by and by a Cloud takes all away! © Protb. Ib. 


Contempt of Love puniſh d. 


I have done Penance for contemning Love, 
Whoſe high imperious Thoughts have puniſh'd me 
Wich bitter Faſts, with penitential Groans, 
With nightly Tears and daily heart-ſore Sighs ; 
For in revenge of my Contempt of Love, 
Love hath chac'd Sleep from my enthralled Eyes, 
And made them Watchers of mine own Heart's Sorrow. 
O gentle Prothexs | Love's a mighty Lord, 
And hath ſo humbled me, as I conteſs © © 
There is no Woe to his Correction; 
Nor to his Service, no ſuch'Joy on Earth. Valent. Ib. 


oo (1 tru dior. 31.5 


1 8 

The — * that —— tle 2 
Thou know'ſt, being ſtop'd, impatiently doth rage; 
But when his fair Courſe is not hindered, W's 
He makes ſweet Mulic with th' enamel'd Stones, 
Civing a gentle Kiſs to every Sedge, 
He overtaketh in his Pilgrimage: 
Aud ſo by many winding Nooks he ſtrays 


Wich willing Sport, to the wild Ocean. l Julia. Ibid. 


Gifts win Women. 


Win her with Gifts, if ſhe reſpects not Words; 
Dumb Jewels often in their ſilent kind, 
More than quick Words, do move a Woman's Mind. 
A Val. Ibid. 
Baniſh- 
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Baniſhment of a Lover is Death. 


And why not Death, rather than living Torment ? 
To die, is to be baniſh'd from myſell, n 
Aud Silvia is myſelf; baniſh'd from her 
Is (elf from ſelf : A deadly Baniſhment ! 

What Light is Light, if Silvia be not ſeen ? 
What Joy is Joy, it Silvia be not by ? 
Unleſs it be to think that ſhe is by, 

And feed upon the Shadow of Perfection. 
Except I be by Silvis in the Night, 

There is no Muſic in the Nightingale: 
Unleſs I look on Silvia in the Day, 

| There is no Day for me to look upon: 

She is my Eſſence, and I leave to be, 

If I be not by her fair Influence 


Foſter d, illumin'd, cheriſh'd, kept alive, Va. Ibid, 


Hope is a Lover's Staff, walk kence with that, 
And manage it againſt deſpairing Thoughts. Proth, I. 


Virtue muſt be ſeen. 


Heav'n doth with us, as we with Torches do, 
Not light them for themſelves: For if our Virtues - | 
Did not go forth of us, twere all alike 
As if we had them not. Spirits are not finely touck'd, 
But co ſine Iſſues; nor Nature never leads 
The fmalleft Scruple of her Excellence, 

But like a thrifty Goddels, ſhe determues 
Herſelf the Glory of a Creditor, 
Both Thanks and Ule, 


. 
4 Vs 


Merch 


Great | 
but 1n 


S074} 211 An 240 The 
Duke. Meaſure for Meaſure. hic 


rey. 
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Mercy. 


May call it back again : Well; believe this, 
No Ceremony that to ones belongs, 
Not the King's 'Crown, nor the deputed Sword, 
The Marſhal's Truncheon, nor the e's Robe, 
Become them with. one half ſo good a Grace | 
Iſab, 14. 


As Mercy does. 
The Vanity of Power in Mn. 


Could — Men thunder, 1 
As Fove himſolf does, Fove would ne ler be quiet; 
For every pelting petty Officer | 
Would uſe his Heav'n for Thunder; 
Nothing but Thunder.  Merciful Heay'n ! , 
Thou rather with thy and-ſulphurous Bolt 
plit'ſt the upwedgable and: gnarled Oak, 
Than the ſoft Myrtle: O but Man l proud Man! 
Dreſt in a little, brief Authority, | 
Moſt ignoragt of what he's moſt aſfur'd, 
His glaſſie Eſſence, like an angry Ape, 
plays ſuch fantaſtic Tricks before high Heav'n, 
As makes the Angels weep ; who with our Spleens 
Would all themſelves laugh mortal; Iſab. Ibid. 


The Privilege of Greatneſs and Power. 
We cannot weigh our Brother with our ſelf ; 


reat Men may jeſt with Saints; tis Wit in them; 
But in the leſs, foul Prophanation. Lab. Ibid, 


On- the.ſame: 


That in the Captain's but a cholerick Word, 
Which in the Soldier is flat Blaſphemy, Iſab. Ibid. 
” Authority, 


— — — — — — - — - 


A natural Guiltineſs, ſuch as is his, 
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Authority. 4 


Becauſe Authority, the' it err like others, 
Hath yet a kind of Medicine in itſelf, * 
That skins the Vice o' th' top: Go to your Boſom, 
Knock there, and ask your Heart what it doth know 
That's like my Brother's Fault; if it confeſs | 


Let it not ſound a Thought upon your Tongue | 


Againſt my Brother's Lite, Lab. Ivid. — 
: 1 uit tl 
The Force of Beauty. 1 


What's this? What's this? Is this her Fault, or mine! An. 
The Tempter, or the tempted, who fins moſt ? Ha? 
Not ſhe; nor doth ſhe tempt; but it is I, 
That, lying by the Violet in the Sun, 

Does as the Carrion does, not as the Flower, 
Corrupt with virtuous Seaſon. Can it be, 

That Modeſty may more betray our Senſe, 

Than Woman's Lightneſs 8 Ange lo. [bid 


Simile. 


be State whereon I- ſtudied, 
Is like a good thing, being often read, 
Grown tear'd, and tedious. Sen 


Place and Form. 
Oh Place! Oh Form! 
How often doſt thou with thy Caſe, thy Habit, 


Wrench Awe from Fools, and tie the wiſer Souls 
To thy falſe ſeeming ? Ang. Ibis 


P 0 pe 
Ang. Ibid, Mat © 
ther « 
ding 
ookin 
o folle 
o' he 
t hath 
hat hg 
twee. 
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Smile on the Preſence of the Belov d. 


Oh Heav'ns ! | | 

hy does my Blood thus muſter to my Heart, 

Faking it both unable for itſelf, 

nd dilpoſſeſſing all my other Parts 

r necefſary fitneſs ? 

play the fooliſh Throngs with one that ſwoons; 

ome all to help him, and fo ſtop the Air 

which he ſhould revive; and even ſo 

he general Subjects to a well-wilh'd King 

uit their own part, and in obſequious Fondneſs 

od to his Preſence, where their untaught Love | 
uſt needs appear Offence. Angelo. Ibid, - 


Womens Frailty. 


Aye, as the Glaſſes where they view themſelves ! 

hich are as eaſie broke, as they make Forms. 
omen ! Help Heav'n ; Men their Creation mar 
profiting by them. Nay, call us Ten times frail ; 

or we are ſott, as our Complexions are, 

d credulous to falſe Prints. : Iſab. Ibid, 


- Unequal Privilege of Power. vim! 


id. 


O perilous Mouths, a Kater. tary ods l of! 

hat bear in them one and the felf-ſame-Tongue,.:'- ; 

ther of Condemnation or Approot ; 1-4 ob 

dding the Law make Curteſie to their Will, 

ooking both Right and Wrong to th' Appetite, 

0 follow as it draws. - I'll ro my Brother; | 

o' he hath fallen by Prompture of the Blood, 

t hath he in him ſuch a Mind of Honour, 

hat had he twenty Heads to tender down :; 

i twenty bloody Blocks, he'd yield them up- 
"Life 


Ibid, 


. N 
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Life and Death, 
| Reaſon thus with Life; 
If I do loſe thee, I do loſe a thing | Da 
That none but Fools would keep; a Breath thou art, Irhe 
Servile to all the Skiey Influences ; | And 1 
That doſt this Habitation where thou keep'ſt Ia co 
Hourly afflit : Meerly thou art Death's Fool; wi 


For him thou labour'ſt by thy Flight to ſhun, 

And yet run'ſt tow'rd him ſtill. Thou art not Noble; 

For all th' Accommodations that thou bear'ſt, 

Are nurs'd by Baſeneſs : Thou'rt by no means Valiant: Ay 


For thou doſt fear the ſoft and tender Fork o ly 
Of a poor Worm, Thy beſt of Reſt is Sleep, his 4 
And that thou oft provok'ſt, yet groſſy tear't _ kne 
Thy Death, which is no more. Thou'rt not thy ſelf ; Mro ba 
For thou exiſt'ſt on many a thouſand Grains a thr; 
That iſſue out of Duſt, Happy thou art not; lo be 
For what thou haſt not, ſtill thou ſtriv'ſt-to get, ad b 
And what thou haſh, forgett'ſt. Thou are not certain, Whe 

For thy Complexion ſhifts to ſtrange Effects, df the 
After the Moon. If thou art rith, thour't poor; gin 
For like an Aſs, whoſe Back with Ingots bows, he w 
Thou bear'ſt thy heavy Riches but 2 — at 4 
And Death unloadetk thee. Friend haſt thon none; in lay 
For thine own Bowels, which do call thee Sire, o wh 


The meer Effuſion of thy proper Loins, 
Do curſe the Gout, Serpego, and the Rhewm, 
For ending thee no ſdoner. Thou haſt-norYouth,nor Age; 
But, as it were, an after-dinner's Sleep, virti 
— on both; for all thy bleſſed Youth 

ecomes as aged, and doth beg the Alm 
Of palſied-Eld; and when thour't old, and rich, 
Thou'ſt neither Heat, Affe tion, Limb, nor Beauty No 
To make thy Riches pleaſant. Whar's yet in this n Cei 
That bears the Name of Life? Yet in this Life he wh 
Lie hid more. thouſand Deaths-; yet Death we fear, mo tie 
That makestheſe Odds all Even, _ | 

* 


. Death. 
Dar'ſt thou Die? + 1 0 
Ire Senſe of Death is moſt in Apprehenſion; 


And the poor Beetle that we tread upon, 
lu corporal Suffering finds a Pang as great, | 
when a Giant dies. Iſab. Meaſure for Meaſure. 
On the ſame, 
Aye, but to Die, and go we know not where. 
o lye in cold Obſtruction, and to rot; 51 F 
his ſenſible warm Motion, to become 
kneaded Clod ; and the delighted Spirit | 
o bathe in fiery Floods, or to reſidl-e 
a thrilling Regions ot thick-ribbed Ice, SOT 
Io be impriſdu d in the view-leſs Winds... 
nd blown with reſtleſs Violenee round about | 
in, The pendant World; or to be worſe than work: + 
f thoſe, that lawleſs and incertain Thought 
nagine howling ; tis too horrible! y 4 
be wearieſt and molt loathed worldly Life, 
at Age, Ach, Penury or Impriſonment 
j a lay on Nature, is a Paradiſe 
o what we fear of Death. © | Claud. Ihid. 
TI * , 18 AID. WY * 


Age! 


N. cn 


„ LC vr 14, Nag! 
Virtue is bold, and Goodneſs never fearful.. Duke, Il. 
Calumny. 


17 le 


Is Might nor Greamefs-in Mortality ;- ß 174 7 


n Ceatuge ſcape: Back- wounding Calumny 
he whiteſt, Virtue ſtrikes. What King ſo 
i tie the Gall up in the ſlanderous Tongue? Ds 


Ibi 0 
Death bg 


ke. Ib. 
Place 


— 
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a Place and Greatneſs. | 
Oh Place and Greatneſs ! Millions of falſe Eyes 82 
Are ſtuck upon thee: Volumes of Report Th 
Run with theſe falſe and moſt contrarious Queſts Ler 


Upon thy Doings: Thoufand Eſcapes of Wit 
Mike — che Faber of their idle Dreams, 


And rack thee in their Fancies. Duke. Ibid 
| Man's Preheminence. 

There's nothing ſituate under Heav'n's Eye, I 
But hath its bound in Earth, in Sea, and Sky: Wh 
The Beaſts, the Fiſhes, and the winged Fowls, As \ 
Are their Male's Subjects, and at their Controuls: Nor 
Man more divine, the Maſter of all theſe, | But 
Lord of the wide World, and wide watry Seas, tin 


Indu'd with intellectual Senſe and Soul, Wh 
Of move Preheminenes than Fiſk and FOwl And 
Are Maſters to their Females, and their Lords: Meaf 


Then let your Will attend on their Accords. Lirciani And 


Comedy of Error As th 

In ey 

Jealouſy. I f 

n hun FE And | 
Aye, aye Antipbolis, look ſtrange and frown ; Patch 
Some other Miſtreſs bath ſome ſweer Aſpects. With 
I am not Adriana, nor thy Wife. 6 | And 1 
The time was once, when thou, unurg d, wouldſt youYBBur tf 
That never Words were Muſic to thine Ear, Can c 


Which 
Their 


That never Object pleaſing in thine Eye, 

That never touch was welcome to thy Hand, 
That never Meat ſweet- ſuvour d te thy Taſte, Woul, 
Unleſs I ſpake, or look'd, or tougli d, or carv d to th fetter 
„ enn lg tn tw een 
| | | : | o, n 


th 
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No Friendſhip in Love Afﬀairs. 


Friendſhip is conſtant in all other Things, 
Save in the Office and Affairs of Love; 
Therefore all Hearts in Love uſe their own Tongues, 
Let every Eye negotiate for it ſelf, | 
And truſt no Agent; for Beauty as a Witch, 


Againſt whoſe s, Faith melteth into Blood. Claud. 
[bid Much Ado about Nothing. 
Counſel of no weight in Miſery. 


Leonato. I pray thee ceaſe thy Counſel, 
Which falls into mine Ears as profitleſs 
As Water in a Sieve ; give not me Counſel, 
Nor let no Comfort elſe delight mine Ear, 
But ſuch a one whoſe Wrongs doth ſuit with mine. 
Bring me a Father that ſo lov'd his Child, 
Whole Joy of her is overwhelm'd like mine, 
And bid him ſpeak of Patience; | 
Meaſure his Woe the length and breadth of mine 
And let it anſwer every Strain for Strain : 
As thus for thus, and ſuch a Grief for ſuch, 
In every Lineament, Branch, Shape and Form ; 
If ſuch a one will ſmile and ſtroke his Beard, 
And halloo, wag, cry hem, when he ſhould groan, 
Patch Grief with Proverbs, make Misfortune drunk, 
With Candle-waſters ; bring him yet to me, 
And Jof him will gather Patience. 
vo But there is no ſuch Man; for Brother, Men 
Can counſel, and give Comfort to that Grief 
Which they themſelves not feel; but taſting it, 
Thai Counſel turns to —— which before 

ould give preceptial Medicine to Rage, 
Wetter long Madacf in 2 ſilken Thread, 
harm Ach with Air, and Agony with Words. 
No, no, tis all Mens Office, to ſpeak Patience 
o thoſe that wring _ the Load of Sorrow; 

; 2 


” : 3 
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But no Man's Virtue nor Sufficiency W 
To be ſo moral, when he ſhall endure | Ar 
The like himſelt ; theretore give me no Counſel, | ” 
My Griefs cry louder than 74. btn — 


Ant. Therein do Men from Children nothing differ, . 


Leon. I pray thee Peace; I will be Flech and Blood ; V 
For there was never yet Philoſopher, Tu 
That could endure the Tooth-ach patiently ; To 
However they have writ the Stile of Gods, 

Aud made a piſh at Chance and Sufferance, Id 
| - = 
f | „ One 
10 
| | 7 To 

Vanity of Pleaſure. 


Why? all Delights are vain, and that moſt nin; 
Which, with Pain purchas'd, doth inherit Pain. Bir 


Fel Love's Labour bo L 

| | ou 
8 Study. f | — 
Study is like the Heaven's glorious Sun, To! 
That Will not be deep ſearch d with ſawcy Looks; Oban 
Small have continual Plodders ever won, Ihri 
Save baſe Authority from other's Books. 1bi — 
The Father's Reſentment againſt Love, withug Than 
| his Conſent. | 1 ron 

Stand forth Demetrius. My noble Lord, 

This Man hath my Conſent to marry her. T 
Stand forth Lyſander. And, my gracious: Duke, * h 
This hath bewitch'd' the Boſom of my Child: te 
Thou, thou Lyſander, thou haſt given her Rhimes, Her 
And interchang'd Love-tokens with my Child: 2 


Thou haſtʒ by Moon - light, a her Window ws 
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Wich fei Voice, Verſes of feigning Love, 
And ſtol Fu th' Impreſſion of her Fantaſie, 
With Bracelets of thy Hair, Rings, Gawds, Couceits; 
«racks, Trifles, Noſegays, Sweet - meats, Meſſengers 
Gi firoug Prevailment in wnharden'd Youth : 
* With Cunning haſt thou filch d m Daughter's Heart, 
* Bl Turn'd her Obedience, which is due to me, 


To ſtubborn Harſhnels. Egems. A Midſummer's Night's 


Dream. 
id | The Authority of a Father. 


| To you your Father ſhould be as a God ; 

One that compos'd your Beauties; yea, and one 

To whom you are but as a Form in Wax 

By him im 2 and within his Power, 

To leave the Figure, or disfigure it. Tbeſeus. Ilid. 


ff Nun. 


Know of your Youth, examine well your Blood, 
Whether, if you yield not to your Father's Choice, 
You can endure the of a Nun, 

For Aye to be in ſhady — d, 

To live @ barren Siſter all 

Chanting faint Hymns to 2 truitleſꝭ Moon. 
Ihrice bleſſed they that maſter ſo their Blood, 

To undergo ſuch Maiden Pilgrima 
But ear lier happy is the Roſe diſtill d, 


The Rr & true Love 


The Courſe of true Love never did run ſmooth, 
But either it 'was different i in Blood ——— 

Her. O croſs? too to be enthrall d to Love. 

Lyſ. Or elfe miſe in reſpect of Tears 


Her. O Spight! too old to be engag'd roo young 
O3 Lyſ- 


* 
— ——- - 
— —x̃— ᷑ —— —»-———ä—fô — — x — — . —— —ͤ— 


Than that which w on the Virgin Thorn, 
Grows, wy and —— Res Tbeſ. 1b. 
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Lyf. Or elſe it ſtood the choice of Merit ——— 
Her. O Hell! to chuls Love by another's Eye, 

Ly/. Or if there were a Sympathy in Choice, 

War, Death, or Sickneſs, did lay Siege to it ; 

Making it momentary as a Sound, | 

Swift as 2 Shadow, ſhort as any Dream, 

Brief as the Lightning in the collied Night, 

That in a Spleen unfolds both Heaven and Earth; 

And ere a Man hath Power to ſay, Behold, 

Ihe Jaws of Darkneſs do devour it up; 


So quick bright Things come to Contulion, Itid, 
T he Lovers Oaths of Conſtancy. 
I ſwear to thee, by Cupid's ſtro Bow 
By his beft Arrow with the — y . 


By the Simplicity of Venus Doves, 

By that which knitteth Souls, and proſpers Love, 

And by that Fire which burn'd the Carthage Queen, 
When the falſe Trojan, under Sail, was ſeen ; 
By all the Vows that ever Men have broke, 

In number more than ever Women ſpo csc, 
In that ſame Place thou haſt appointed me.. 
To morrow truly will I meet with thee. Hermia. Ib. 


Love can tranſpoſe to Form and Digniy : 
Love looks not with the Eyes, but with-the Mind, 


And therefore is wing'd Capid painted blind 
Nor hath Love's Mind of any Judgment talle; 
Wings and no Eyes, Figure uuheedy Haſte. 

And therefore is Love faid to be a Child, 


Becauſe in Choice he oſten is begui d. 
As waggith Boys themſelves in Gamt forſweas, - |: 4 
So the Boy Love is perjur'd-every whert1- “.. 


For ere Demetrius lonkt on Hetriie'y Eyns, 
He haild down Ouths that he was only mine; 7G 
a „ 


$_ 


4 


Ard 


And when this Hail ſome Hęat from Her mia felt, 
o he dilloly'd, and Showers of Oaths did melt. NL Ab. 


Fairy Jealouſy, aud the ill Effefts of i. 


Theſe are the Forgeries of Jealouſie, 
And never ſince che middle N Spring, 
Met we on Hill, ia Dale, Foreſt, or Mead, 
By paved Fountain, or by ruſhy Brook, 
Or in the beached Margent of the Sea, 101 
To dance our Ringlets to the wWhiſtling Wind, 
But with thy Brawls thou haſt diſturb' d our Sport. 
Therefore the Winds piping to us in van, 
As in Revenge have ſucł d. up from the 8ea 
Contagious Fogs; which, falling on the Land, 
ave every petty River made ſo proud, 
That they have over-born their Continents. 
The Ox hath therefore ſtretch d his Yoak in van. 
ie Ploughman loſt his Sweat, and the green Corn 
ath rotted, ere his Youth attain'd a Beard. 
The Fold ſtands empty in the drowned Field. 
nd Crows are fatted with; the Murtioa Flock, 
be Nine-mens-morris is fill d up with Mud. 
ad the queint Mazes in the wanton Green, 
For lack of tread are undiſtinguiſhable. 
The human Mortals want their Winter here, 
ow Night is with no Hymn or Carol bleft; 
Therefore the Moon, the Governeſs of Floods, 
Pale in her Anger, waſhes all the Air; ls 
That Rheumatick Diſcaſes do abound. 
nd thorough this Diſtemperature we ſce 
he Seaſons alter; hoary-headed Froſts 
Fall in the freſh Lap of the Crimſon Roſe, 
nd on old Hyem's Chin and Icy Crown, 
n odorous Chaplet of ſweet Summer Buds 


Is as in Mockery ſet. The Spring, the Summer, 
he childing Autumn, angry Winter ch * 
heir wonted Liveries, and the amazed World, 
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By their increaſe, now knows not which is which ; 
And this fame Progeny of. Evil comes 

From our Debate, trom our Diſſention ; 

We arg their Parents and Original. Titania Qs, lb, 


Lovers Preſence exclude Solitude. 


Your Virtue is my Privilege ; ; for that 
It is not Night when I do ſee your Face, 
Therefore I think I am not in the N iglit. 
Nor doth this Wood lack Worlds ot Company, 
For you, in my Reſpect, are all the World. 
Then how can it be ſaid Iam alone, 
When all the rom is here to look on me? Hel. [bid 


A Fairy Bower. 


T know'a Bank where on the wild Time blows, 
Where the Oxſlips and — Violet grows, 
Quite over cannopy'd with luſcious ious Woodbine, 
With ſweet Musk L Roses, and with Eglantine, 
There ſleeps Titania, ſome time of the Night, 
Lull'd in theſe Flowers, with Dances and Delight. Obe, 


Ibid. 
Smiles 
For as a Surfeit of the ſweeteſt Things 
The deepeſt loathing to a Stomach > 
Or as the Hereſies that Men do leave, 46 
Are hated molt « of thoſe chat did . I, Ibid 


N bt. 


Dark Night, that from the Eye his Function takes, 
The Ear — uick of A l make. 
Wherem it doth impair 051 ſeeing Senſe, © 


Ir pays the Hearing e e Hier. Ibid 


w * 


j The 


Ib, 


bid. 


er. 
Ibid. 


[hid 


Ibid. 
The 


4 
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The Force of Fancy. 


Lovers and Madmen have ſuch ſeething Brains, 
Such ſhaping Phantaſies, that apprehend more 
Than cool Reafon ever . | 
The Lunatick, the Lover, and the Poet, 

Are of Imagination all compact: 

Oae ſees more Devils than vaſt Hell can hold ; 
That is the Madman. The Lover, all as frantick, 
dees Helen's Beauty in a Brow of Egypt. 

The Poet's Eye in a fine Frenzy rowling, 


Doth glance from Heav'n to Earth, from Earth to Heav'n: 


And as Imagination bodies forth : 
The Forms of Things unknown; the Poet's Pen 


Turns them to Shapes, — to Airy Nothing 


A local Habitation, and a Name. 

Such Tricks hath ſtrong Imagination, 
That it he would but apprehend ſome Joy, 
It 28 ſome Bringer of that 555 
Oc in the Night magining ſome. Fear, 

How eaſy is a Buſh 


Deſcription of Night by the Fairy. 


Now the hungry Lion roars, 
And the Wolf beholds the Moon : 
Whilſt the heayy Ploughman ſnoars, 
All with weary Task fore- done. 
Now the waſted Brands do glow, 
Whilſt the Scritch-Owl, ſcritching loud, 
Puts the Wretch that lyes in Woe 
In remembrance of a Shroud. 


Now it is the time of Night, > +3 
That the Graves, all gaping wide, . 
Every one lets forth his Spright, - 0 


lu the Church- way * to glide; 
3 


L 
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ppos'd a Bear? Hpolita. Ibid. 


And 


- — —_— 
* 
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And we Fairies, that do run : 
By the triple Hecate's Team, 
From the Preſence of the Sun, 
Following Darkneſs like a Dream. < 


Imprudence of too much Care in the World. 


You have too much Reſpect upon the World: 
They loſe it that do buy it with much Care. Gratiano. 
in the Merchant of Venice. 


T he true Value of the World. 


I hold the World but as the World, Gratiano, 
A Stage where every Man muſt play his Part. Antho. Ib. 


T he Advantage of the Medium in Fortune. 


And yet, for t I fee, they are as fick that furfeir 
with too much, as they that ſtarve with nothing ; there- 
fore it is no ſmall Happineſs to be ſeated in the Mean; 
Superfluity comes ſooner by white Hairs, but en- 
cy hives longer. : Neriſſa. Ibid. 

Eafier to know than do. | 
I to do, were as eaſie 25 to know what were godd 
to do, Chappels had been Churches, and poor Men's 
Cottages Princes Palaces: It is a goed Divine that fol: 
lows his own Inſtructions; 1 can eaſier teach rwenty 
what were good to be done, than to be one of the 


' twenty to follow mine own teaching. The Brain may 
deviſe Laws far the Blood, but a hot Te 


Puck. Ibid. 


leaps over 
a cold Decree ; ſuch a Hare is Madneſs in Youth, to 


skip o er the Meſhes of good Counſel the Cripple. 
Us "Portia. Ibid. 


Not 
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Nor to chuſe by Appearance. 


That Many may be meant. 
By the fool Multitude that chuſe by Show, 
Not learning more than the fond Eye doth teach, 
Which pryes not to th' Interior; but like the Martlet 
Builds in the Weather on the outward Wall. 
Even in the Force and Road of Caſualty, Prince = 4 


And what is Muſic then? Then Muſic is | 
Even as the Flourih, when true Subjects bow 
To a new crowned Monarch: Such it is 
As are thoſe dulcet Sounds in break of Day, 
That creep into the dreaming Bridegroom's Far, 
And: ſunmen him to Marriage. Portia, Ibid. 


K Tie Deceit of Ornament. 


So may the outward Shows be leaſt themſelves. 
1 The World is ſtill deceiv'd with Ornament. 
In Law what Plea fo tainted and corrupt, 
But being feaſon'd with à gracious Voice, 
Obſcures the Show of Evil? In Religion 
What damned Error, but ſome ſober Brow 
dd Will bleſs it, and approve it with a Text, 
laing the Grofheſs with fair Ornament“ 
ol I Ibere' is no Vice fo fimple, but aſſumes 
I ESome Mark of Virtue on his outward Parts; 
be Wow many Cowards, whoſe Hearts are all as falſe. 
ay; As Stairs of Sand, wear yet upon their Chins 
'T. The Beards of Hercules and frowning Mars? 
te Who inward ſeatcht; have Livers white as Milk, 
4 And theſe aſſume but Valour's Excrement, 
14. Jo render them redoubted. Look on Beauty, 
and you ſhall fee tis ar P by the Weight, 
6 


Which 
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Which therein works a Miracle in Nature, He. 
Making them hghteſt that wear moſt of it: Gid 
So are thoſe . ſnaky golden Locks, Wh 
Which make ſuch wanton Gambols with the Wind $o 1 
Upon ſuppoſed Fairneſs, often known As 
To be the Dowry of a ſecond Head, Un 


The Skull that bred them in the Sepulcher. 
I hus Ornament is but the gilded Shore | 
To a moſt dangerous Sea; the beauteous Scarf 


Veiling an. Indian Beauty; in a Word, 0 
Ihe ſeeming Truth which cunning Times put on Ane 
To entrap the Wiſeſt. : aſſanio. Ilia. As: 
| 5 a By 
FTranſport of Succeſs in Love. — 
Hew all the other Paſſions fleet to Air, Tu 
As doubtful Thoughts, and rah embrac'd Deſpair, Exp 
And ſhuddring Fear, and green-ey'd Jealoufie? Por. Il. 
On an excellent Picture of a Lady. ; 
Fair Portia's Counterfeit ? What Demy- God It 
Hath come ſo near Creation? Move theſe Eyes? Up. 
Or whether riding on the Balls of mine It & 
Seem they in Motion ? Here are ſevet'd Lips Ti 
Parted with Sugar Breath; ſo {weer a Bar Th 
Should ſunder ſuch ſweet Friends: Here in her Hairs His 
The Painter plays the Spider, and hath. woven Th 
A golden Mefh tiatrap the Hearts of: Men WI 
Faſter than Gnats in Cobwebs: But her Eyes, Bu 


How could he ſee to do them? Having made one, 
Methinks it ſhould have Power to ſteal both his, 
And leave it ſelf unfiniſſi 0. Ba Ib 


An excellent Simile of Publick Applacfe 


Like one of two contending. ina Prine, 
That thinks he hath done well in Peoples Eyes = 7 


Ilia. 
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Hearing Applauſe and univerſal Shout, 

Giddy in Spirit, ſtill gazing in a Doubt, 
Whether thoſe Pearls of Praiſe be his or no; 
So thrice fair Lady ſtand I even fo, | 
As doubtful whether what I ſee be true, 


Until confirm'd, ſigu d, ratify'd by you. Baſſanio. 1b. 


Simile. 


Only my Blood ſpeaks to you in my Veins, 
And there is ſuch Contuſion in my Powers, 
As alter ſome Oration fairly poke + 
By a beloved Prince, there doth a 
Among the buzzing pleaſed Multitude, 
Where every ſomething being bleat together, 
Turns to a wild of nothing, fave of Joy 
Expreſt, and not expreſt. Ba. Ibid. 


The Quality of Mercy is not ſtrain d; 
It droppeth as the gentle Rain from Heav'n 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice bleſs d, 
It bleſſeth him that gives, and him that takes. 
Tis Mightieſt in the Mightieſt, it becomes 
The throned Monarch better than his Crown: 
His Scepter ſhews the force of temporal Power, 
The Attribute to Awe and Majeſty, nnn 
Wherein doth fit the Dread and Fear of Kings; 
But Mercy is above this ſceptred Sway, | 
I: is enthroned in the Hearts of Kings, 
It is an Attribute to God hunſelf ; 47s * 
And earthly Power doth then ſhew likeſt God's, 
When Mercy ſeaſons Juſtice, | Por. Ibid, 


Mufic, 


— d — — — 
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The Reaſon is, your Spirits are attentive; 


Ne 
For do but note a wild and wanton Herd, lath 
Or Race of youthful and unhandled Colts. han 
Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, lore 
Which is the hot Condition of their Blood; ere 
If they but hear perchance a Trumpet ſound, he! 
Or any Air of Muſick touch their Ears, nd « 
You ſhall perceive them make à mutual ſtand ; Vhic 
Their ſavage Eyes turn'd to a modeſt Gaze een 
By the ſweet Power of Muſic. Therefore the Poet bir 
Did fain that Orpheus drew Trees, Stones and Floods, rhat 
Since naught ſo ſiockiſn, hard, and full of Rage, Swe. 
But Muſic for the time doth his Nature: Vhic| 
The Man that hath no Muſic in himſelt, Vear: 
Nor is not mov'd with Concord of ſweet Sounds, d a 
Is fit for Treaſons, Stratagenys, and Spoils; Finds 
The Motions of his Spirit are dull as Night, Sermc 
And his Affections dark as Crebus. | 
Let no ſuch Man be truſted. Lorenzo. Ibid, 
Mufic by Night. Du 
The Crow doth * as ſweetly as the Lark, Preſen 
When neither is attended; and I thiak _ Ther 
The Nightingale, if ſhe ſhould ſing by Day, .. Fa 
When every Goole is cackling, w be thought nd a 
No better a * — 3 hey 
How many thin eaſon feaſon'd are : nd o 
To their right if and true Perfection? For. I. is A; 
| ! 1 New 
Beauty. nd t 
And ſ 
eauty provoketh Thieves ſooner than Gold. 1 
Be * F Roſalind. As you Like it. — 


Ter 
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Dr Solitud# againſt Courts, 
Now my Co-rudtes; and Brothers in Exile, 
lath not old Cuſtom made this Life more ſweet 
han that of painted Pomp? Are not thefe Woods 
lore free from Peril than the envious Court ? 
ere fee] we not the Penalty of Adem, 
he Seaſon's Difference, as the Iey Fang 
nd churliſh chiding of the Winters Wind ? 
Vhich when it bites and blows _ my Body, 
Even till 1 ſhrink with Cold, I file, and ſay, 
his is no Flattery : Theſe are Counſellors 
„ frhat 8 perſuade me what I am. 
| [cet are the Uſes of Adverfity, 
Vhich, like the Toad, ugly and venomous, 
Years yet a precious Jewel in his Head: '- © 
nd this our Life exempt from publick Haunt, 
Finds Tongues in Trees, Books in the running Brooks, 
Sermons in Stones, and Good in every thing. Duke. 


g | | Sen. Ib. 
" Tue World's a Stage. 
Duke Sen. Thou ſeeſt we are not all alone unhappy : 
his wide and univerſal Thegrre £ WF: 


Preſents more wgful Pageants than the Scene 
Vherein we play. nein dh 
Faq. All the World's # Stage, - 
nd all the Men aud Women meerly Players; 
hey have their Exits and their Entrances, 
F nd one Man in his time plays many Parts: 
ii Aès being ſeven Ages. At firſt the Infant, 
Mewling and puking in che Nurſe's Armes 
ind then, the whimrig Schoolboy with his Satchel, 
And ſhining Morning-tace, creeping like Snail © * © 
Unwillingly to School. And then the Lover, 
ghing like Furnace, with a woful Ballade 
de to his Miſtrefs's Eye-brow, Then a Soldier, * 


er 
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Full of ſtrange Oaths, and bearded like the Pard, 
Jealous in Honour, ſudden and quick in Quarrel, 
Seeking the Bubble Reputation, 

Even in the Canon's Mouth. And then the Juſtice 
In fair round Belly, with good Capon lin d, 
Wich Eyes ſevere, and Beard of formal cut, 

Full of wiſe Saws, and modern Inſtances, 

And ſo he plays his Part. The ſixth Age ſhifts 
Into the lean and ſlipper d Pantaloon, ' | - 
With Spectacles on Noſe, and Pouch on fide ; | 

His youthful Hoſe well ſav'd, a World too wide 
For his ſhrunk Shank, and his big manly Voice 
Turning again toward childih trebble Pi 
And while in his ſound. Laſt Scene of all; 
T hat ends this ſtrange eventful Hiſtory, 

Is ſecond Childithnels, and meer Oblivion, 
Sans Teeth, ſans Eyes, fans Talte, faus-eyery thing. Ib, 


The Duty | of the Wife * hey Husband. 


Fie, fie, unknyt that threatning unkind Brow, 
And dart not ſcorntul Glances from thoſe Eyes, 
To wound thy Lord, thy King, thy Governor. 
It blots thy Beauty, as Froſts bite the Meads, . . 
Confounds thy Fame, as Mhirlwinds ſhake fair Buds, 
And in no Senſe is meet or amiable. read 2 
A Woman mov'd is like a Fountain troubled, . 
Muddy, ill ſeeming, thick, hereft of Beauty; 
And while it is ſo, none ſo dry or thirſty -/ ;. 
Will dain to ſip, or touch a drop of it. 
Thy Husband is thy Lord, thy Life, thy Keeper, 
Thy Head, thy Soveraign ; one that cares for thee 
And tor thy Maintenance ;, Commits his Body . - 
To painful Labour, both by Sea and Land, ö 
To watch the Night in Storms, the Day in Cold; 
While thou ly' warm at home, ſecure and. ſafe, 
And craves no other Tribute at thy Hands, 


But Love, fait Looks, and true Obedience; 


- 


Ib, 


ls, 
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Too little Payment for ſo great a Debr, TS 

duch Duty as the Subject owes the Prince, / 

Even ſuch, a Woman oweth to her Husband: _ * 

And when ſhe is froward, peeviſh, ſullen, ſower, 

And not obedient to his honeſt Will; —© 

What is ſhe but a foul contending Rebel, 

And graceleſs Traitor to her loving Lord? 

am aſhani'd that Women are ſo ſimple, - 

To offer War where they ſhould kneel for Peace; 

Or ſeek for Rule, Supremacy, and Sway, 

When they are bound to ſerve, love, and obey. - 

Why are our Bodies ſoft, and weak and ſmooth, _ 

Unapt to toil and trouble in the World. 

But that our ſoft Conditions, and our Hearts, 

Should well agree with our external. Parts? 

Come, come, you're froward and unable Worms, 

My Mind hath been as big-as one of yours, 

My Heart as great, my Reaſvn haply more, | 

To bandy Word for Word, and Frown for Frown ; 

But now I ſee our Launces are but Straws, 

Our Strength is weak, our Weakneſs peſt c "oe 

That ſeeming to be moſt, which we indeed leaſt are: 

Then vale your Stomachs, for it is no boot, 

And place your Hands below your Husband's Foot: 

ln token of which Duty, if he pleaſe, f 6 

My Hand is ready, may it do him Eaſe. | Natberina. in 
. dd: 2 Of the Taming of the Sbrew.. 


The Remedy of Evils generally in ourſelves. 
Our Remedies oft in our ſelves do lye, - 
Which we aſcribe to Heav'n: The fated Sky 
Gives us free Scope, only doth backward pull | 
Our ſlow Deſigns, when we our ſelves are dull. Helena. 
in All's evell that Ends we / l. 


V irtue the true Riſe of Dignity. * 


From lowelt place, whence'virtuous things proceed, " 
The Place is dignify d by th' Doer's Deed. - Where 


— 
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Where — Addition ſwells, and Virtue none, hat a 
Ares a ropſied Honour; Good alone, Were! 
Is good without a Name. Vileneſs is (o+ hene 
The e by what it is, ſhould go, | 5 oft 
Not by the Title. MES Lig. Ibid. Wy be 


On the ſame. 


She is young, wiſe, fair, 

In theſe, to Nature ſhe's immediate Heir; 

Aud theſe breed Honour: That is Honour's ſcorn, 

Which challenges it ſelf as Honour's born, 

And is not like the Sire, Honours beſt thrive, - 

When rather from our Ads we them derive 
han our Fore-goers : The meer Word's a Slaye 

Deboſh'd on every Tomb, on every Grave; 


A lying Trophy, and as oft is dumb, O5 
Where Duſt and damn d Oblivion is the Tomb. Ning. I Nhat, 
wie Þ * , 68 1 n eceiv 
Self Accuſatia of too nuch Lu t. 3 
Poor Lord! irt !!!! ven i 


1 


That chaſe thee from thy Country, and expose 
Thoſe tender Limbs of thine to the event 


Ot the none ſparing War? And is it I, 
Thas drive thee from the ſportive Court, where thou 


hat i! 


aſt ſhot at with fair Eyes, to be the mark Oſt 
Of ſmoaky Muſquets ? O you leaden Meſlengers, 0 pay 
That ride upon the violent ſpeed of Fife, Pow 
Fly with falſe aim, move the ſtill piercing Air ath k 
That ſtings with piercing, do not touch my Lord: hat l 
Whoever ſhoots at him, 7 ſet him there. | heſe 
Whoever charges on his forward Breaſt, : er ſu 


L am the Caitiff that do hold him to it, 
And the* J kill him not, I aw the Cauſe 
His Death was ſo effected. Better tWere 
I met the rav ning Lion When he roar d 
With nan conflcaing of Hunger e , 
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hat all the Miſeries which Nature owes 
Were mine at once, No, come thou home, Roſſilion, 
hence Honour but of danger 2 a Scar," 6 
— it loſes all. I will be Fe 
Ty 4 here it is, that holds 2 bend; 
al I ſtay here to do't ? No, no, _ 
he Air of Paradiſe did fan the Houſe, 
ad Angels offic d all. Hel. Ibid. 


K 
- 25 | Love. 5 
O Spirit of Love, how 22 — freſh art thou 


I(I Flat, or ep yn neu gw = 
| ght e there, | 


eceiveth as the 

what validit — pitch ſo er, 

It falls into — low Price, , b 
ven in a Minute; fo full of Shapes is Fancy, » 


hat it dove i is high fantaſtical. 2— in the. Tusa 


3 
On the ſame. 132 


O ſhe that hath 'a Heart of that fine Frame, 
o pay this Debt of Love but to a Brother, 
ow will ſhe love, when the rich gulden Shafr 


* 
1 ' 
* * „ . 


ath kill'd the Flock of: all Affections elſe n ! 


hat live in her? When Liver, Brain and Heart, 
heſe Sovereign Thrones, are all _— and fil. d 
er ſweet Perfections with one 1 lame King * 


11 1470. Danger, = 
I aw me d . fFι,jlü 
— ea bose, 1 406; 


hat Cou. 


* ” 
— p 


For Women are as Roſes, whole fair Flower. 
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Courage and Hope both teaching him the Practice, 
To a ſtrong Maſt that liv'd upon the Sea; 
Where, like Orion on the Dolphin's Back, 

I aw him hold Ac * with the Wore, 


So long as I could Capt. Ibid 


Ws So bi 

Alas 

Diſguiſe, I ſee thou art a Wickedneſs, No n 
Wherein the pregnant Enemy-does much. That 
How eaſie is it, for the proper falſe | But n 


In Womens waxen' Hearts to ſet their Forms! 
Alas, our Frailty is the Cauſe, net we, 
For ſuch as we are made, if luch we be. Viola. Ibid. 


I Tue Lore. | | 
Come hither, Boy if ever thou ſhalt Love, Te 
In the ſwee: Pangs of it, remember me In fai 
For ſuch as I am, all true Lovers are My ! 


Unſtaid and $kiitth in all Motions elſe, © 
Save in the conſtant ee df the Ca 


Thar i is below !. Dots, ib. 
a | Vic 
In Love Woman ought to be youngeſt. — l 

Duke. Too old, by Heavw; let ſtill the Woman til And 


Au elder than her ſo wears ſhe to him,; dhe l 
So ſways ſhe level in her Husband's Heart. Smili 
For, Boy, however we do praiſe our ſelb es, We! 
Our Fancies are more giddy and unfirm, * * - Our | 
More longing, wavering, ſooner loſt and worn, Much 


Than Womens are. 

Vio. I think it well, my bank, 

Duke. Then let thy Love be younger than thy ſelf, 
Or thy Affection cannot hold thy bent: 


Being once diſplay'dz: doch fall that very Hour. os 
* 11 
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Maris Love | 


There is no Woman s Sides * 
[idYC:n bide the beating of fo {trong a Paſſion, 
As Love doth give my Heart: No Woman's Heart 
So big to hold fo much; they lack Retention. 
Alas, their Love may be call'd Apperite : 
No motion of the . but the Palate, 
That ſuffers Surfeit, Cloyment and Revolt; 7. 
But mine is all as — 5 as the Sea, 15 
And can digelt as much; make no compare 2 10 0 
Betu/ een that Love a Woman can bear „ 
[bid And that I owe Olivia. | Dake. Ibid. 


Woman's Lore. 4H 


Too well I know what Love Women to Men may owe, 
In faith they are as true of Heart, as we. 
My Father had a Daughter lov'd a Man 4 
As it might be, perhaps, were 1 a Ne le | 
| ſhould your Lord'hip. 

Duke, And What's her Hiſtory 2 

Vio. A blank, my Lord: She never told her Love, 
But let Concealment, like a Worm i i'th! Bud, 
Feed on her damask Cheek: She pin'd in thought, 
WAnd with a green and yellow Melancholy, 
She fate like Patience on a Monument, 
Smiling at Grief. Was not this Love-indeed ? 
We Men may ſay more, ſwear more, but indeed 
Our ſhews are more than will; for ſtill we prove 
Much in our Vows, but little in oùr Love. Ibid. 


1. | +», - Unſought Love, © 


Ceſario, by the Roſes of the as | 
By Maid-hood, Honour, Truth, and every thing, 
ove 


Ibid, 
lan! 
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I love thee ſo, that maugre all thy Pride, An 
Nor Wi, nor Reaſon can my Paſſion hide. Wit 
Do not extort thy Reaſons trom this Clauſe, Wit 
For that I woe, thou therefore haſt no Cauſe ; And 
But rather Reaſon thus with Reaſon fetter; Ral 
Love fought, is good; but given unſought, is better, Wit 
: : * Olivia. lav 
Art. Ie. 

| dy | Tot 

Per. For I have heard it faid, KEELT In b 
There is an Art, which in their pideneſs ſhares Thai 
With great creating-Nature. *' 7 | | Did 

Pol. Say there be, 


Vet Nature is made better by no Mean, 

But Nature makes that Mean; ſo over that Art, 
Which you ſay adds to Nature, is an Art 

That Nature makes; you ſee, ſweet Maid, we marry 
A gentler Scyon to the wildeſt Stock, 

And make conceive a Bark of baſer kind 

By Bud of Nobler Race. This is an Art 

Which does mend Nature; Change it rather; but 
The Art it ſelf is Nature. Tbe inter s T 


England. | 
Together with that pale, that white-fac'd Shore, 
Whoſe Foot ſpurns back the Ocean's roaring Tides, 
And from other Lands her Iſlanders, 
Even till that England, hedg d in with the Main, 
That water-walled Bubwark, ſlill ſecure 


And confident from foreign Purpoſes. Aufi 
in the Life and Death of King Job If! 


Deſcription of an Engliſh Army. 


' His Marches are expedient to this Town, 
His Forces ſtrong, his Soldiers conſident. 
Wich him along is come the Mother Queen; 


- 


* 
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An Ate ſtirring him to Blood and Strife, 

With her Neice, the Lady Blanrb of Spain; 

With them a Baſtard of the King deceag'd, 

And all th' unſettled Humours of the Land; 

Raſh, inconſiderate, fizry Voluntaries, 

With Ladies Faces, and fierce Dragons Spleens, 

Have 2 Fortunes at their native Homes, 

Beari ir Birthright proudly on their Backs, 

To — A a iy wn} F 8 here; 

In brief, à braver Choice of dauntleſs Spirits, 

Than now the Engliſh Bottoms have watt o'er, 

Did never float upon the ſwelling Tide. Chat. Ih, 


Deſcription of a Battle. 


Rejoyce, you Men of Angiers ; ring your Bells; 

ry Ning Jobn, your King, and England's, doth approach, 
ommander of this hot malicious Day. 
heir Armours, that march'd hence 60 Silver bright, 
ther return all gilt in Frenchmens Blood. 

. here ſtuck no Plume in any Engliſh Creſt, 

hat is remov'd by a Staff of France. 

Dur Colours do return in thoſe ſame Hands, 

That did diſplay them when we firſt march'd forth; 

nd like a jolly Troop of Huntſmen come 

dur luſty Engliſh, all with purpled Hands 

yd in the dying Slaughter of their Foes. 

pen your Gates, and give the Victors Way. E. Her. Ib. 


A Wife's Excellence. 


If luſt e ſhould go inqueſt of Beauty, 
There ſhould he find it fairer, than in Blanch ? 
f zealous Love ſhould go in ſearch of Virtue, 
There ſhould he find it purer than in Blanch ? 
Love ambitious, 1 a Match of Birth, 
Whoſe Veins bound richer Blopd than Lady Blanch? 

| | Citizen. Ibid, 

| Inte- 
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| Rounded in the Er 
With that ſame Purpoſe-changer, that ſly Devil, She 


That Broker, that fill breaks the Pate of Faith, 

That daily Break-Vow, he that wins of all, 

Of Kings, of Beggars, old Men, young Men, Maids, 
Who having no external thing to loſe, | 

But the Word Maid, cheats the poor Maid of that, 0 
That ſmooth-fac'd Gentleman, tickling Commodity, Do 
Commodity, the Biaſs of the World, 


The World, who of it ſelf is poiſed well, rs 
Made to run even, upon even Ground, * 
Till this Advantage, this vile drawing Bus, *r 
This ſway ot Motion, this Commodity, Wh 
Makes it take head from all mdifferency, = Wit 
From all direction, purpoſe, courſe, intent; | I fay 
Aud this ſame Biaſt, rhis Commodity, Ire 
This Bawd, this Broker, that all changing world, Wir 
co on the ourward Eye of fickle France, Wh. 
Hath drawn him from his dn determin'd aid, ar. 
From areſolv'd and honourable War, Had 
To a molt baſe and vile concluded Peace. Tolc 
And why rail I on this Commodity ? | bs Th 
But for becauſe he hath not wooed me yet: An 5 


Not that I have the Power to clutch my Hand, 0 
When his fair Angels would ſalute my Palm, * 
But for my Hand, as unattempted yet, 

Like a poor-Beggar, raileth on the Rich. Baſtard. Iv 


Uneaſy Life. 4 


There's nothing in this World can make me joy: 
Life is as tedious as a twice tod Tale, 
Vexing the dull Ear of a drowſie Man; OE 
A bitter Shame hath ſpoil'd the ſweet Words taſte, 
That it yields nought but Shame and 1 — 
ortune 
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Fortune's Froun the beſt. 


No, no; when Fortune means to Men moſt good, 
She looks upon them with a threatning Bye. 
| 8 Pand. Ibid, 


bs, Deſcription of State Murmurs. 


Old Men and Beldams in the Streets 
Do Propheſie upon it dangerouſly : 
Young Arthur's Death is common in their Mouths, 

And when they talk of him, they ſhake their Heads, 
And whiſper one another in the Ear. 

And he that ſpeaks, doth gripe the Hearer's Wriſt, 
Whilſt he that hears, makes Action 

With wrinkled Brows, with Nods, with rolling Eyes. 
I (aw a Smith ſtand with his Hammer, thus, 

The whilſt his Iron did on th' Anvil cool, | 

With open Mouth ſwallowing a Taylor's News ; 

Who with his Shears and Mealure in his Hand, 

Standing on Slippers, which his nimble Haſte 

Had falſly thruſt upon contrary Feet, 

Told of a many thouſand warlike Frenab, 

That were embatreled, and rank'd in Xent. 

Another lean, unwaſh'd Artificer, 0 
Cuts off his Tale, and talks of Arthxr's Death. 


a. I F \ Madneſs, ... . 


. Fobn. I, marry, now my Soul hath Elbow-room, 
t would not out at Windows, nor at Doors, 
There is ſo hot a Summer in my Boſom, 
That all my Bowels crumble up to Duſt : 
am a ſcribled Form"drawn with a Pen 
Upon a Parchment, and againſt this Fire 
Vo I ſhrink up. | | 


ture p Hem. 
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Henry. How, fares your Majeſty ? 0 
K. John. Peiſon'd; ill Fare Dead, forſook, caſt off, G 
And none of you will bid the Winter come Fi 
To thruſt his Icy Firty cer in my Ma; T 


Nor let my Kingdoms Rivers take their courſe 
Through my burn'd Boſom : Nor intreat the North 
To make his bleak Winds kiſs my — * - 


And comfort me with cold. Ibid, 
E,] NE 
This England never did, not ret „new 
Lye at the proud Foot of a Conquerot, mace ai 5 
But when it firſt did hely to wound RIF, , [4 
Now, theſe her Princes are come home again,” Do 
Come the three Coriers of rhe World in Arms, Of 


And we all ſhock them: Noughr ſhall tnake us rue, A. 
It England to ſelf do reſt but true. Do 7 


Te bun of l Peer, 2 — 


But not a Minute, King, that thou can r =" 
Shorten my Days thou can ſt with ſudden Sorrow, 
And pluck Ach Bo me, but not lend a Morrow 


Thou canſt h Time to furrow, we with . 3 ] 
Bur ſtop no Wrinkle in his Pilgrimage: | ö For 
Thy Word. is current with him for my Death; 
But dead, thy K can 2 my mos" of | He 
Gaunt. The Life awd Death of Richard II. 16 
I 
8 1 ö 
Pain ie to be. cured þ * ... | os cor 
Oh who can hold a Fife in his Hand © Ai 

By thinking on the froſty olty Caucaſus 1 
Or cloy th Auger edge ors P 
By bare Imagination ff F ? abe, 35 This 
Or wallow naked in Decembey Snow ef Thi. 
By thinking on fantaſtick Summer's Heat ? Thi 


id. 


d II, 
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Oh no, the App n 
Gives but the Row feeling to the worſe ; 
Fell Sorrow's Tooth doth never rankle more 
Than when it bites, but lancerh not the Sore, 


DE We: . 10 
Courting the People, © 


Obſerv'd his C to the common People : 
How he did Teem — be their Hearrs Eo Wor 
With humble and familiar Courteſie? 

What Reverence he did throw away on Slaves, 
Wooing poor Crafts-men with the Craft of Souls, 

And patient under-bearing of his Fortune, 

As *twere to baniſh their Aﬀe&s with him ? 

Off goes his Bonner to an Oyſter-wench, 

A brace of Dray-men bid God ſpeed him well, 

And had the Tribute of his ſupple Knee, 

With Thanks, my Countrymen, 12 loving Friends 5 1 
As were dur Emgland i in Reverſion 

And he out Subs next Degree in hope 


X. Rich This 
Nolences ſhort: 


His raſh. fierce Blaze of Riot cannot laſt ; 
For violent Fires ſoon burn out themſelves. 
Small Showers laſt long, but ſudden Storms are ſore; | 
He tires betimes, that ſpurs too faft betimes ; _ 
With eager feeding, Food doth choke the Feeder; ; 
Light Vanity, inſatiate Cormorant, 


Confaini Guns,” itſelf. 
re en en lis: 104 
_ England. 


This Roy al Throne of Kings, this ny iſle 
This Earth "of Majeſty,” ris Sear e = 1 


RE, 


This other Eden, 'demy Paradiſe, 


This Fortieſs bulk by ature for herſelf; 
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Tir ay Infection, and the Hand of War; 
happy Breed of Men, this little World, 
— uy Stone ſet. in the Silver Se, 

Which ſerves it in the Office of a Wall, 

Or as a Moat defenſive to a Houſe, 

. the Envy of leſꝭ happier Lands, 

This bleſſed Plat, this Earth, this Realm, this England, 
This Nurſe, this teeming Womb of Royal Kings, 
Fear'd for their Breed, and famous for their Birth, 
Renowned for their Deeds, as far from home, 

For Chriſtian Service, and. true Chivalry, 

As is the Sepulchre in 2 

Of the World's Ranſom, bl 's Son ; 

This Lind of ſuch dear Souls, this ; dear Land, 
Dear for her Reputation through theWorld, 

Is now Leas d out, I dye pronouncing it, 

Like to a Tenement or pelting Farm ; 

England bound in with the triumphant Sea, 

Whoſe rocky Shore beats back the envious Siege 

Of watry Neptune, is now bound in with Shame, 

Wich Inky Blots, and rotten Parchment Bonds. 


La England, that was wont to conquer others, 
e a ſhameful Conqueſt of itſelf, Gaunt. Ibid. 


Deſcription of a publick Entry. 


York. Then, as I Gid, the Duke, great e, 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery Steed, 
Which his _—_ Rider feem'd to know, 
With flow, . Pace, er his Courſe : 
While all Tongues —_ God thee, Bullingbroke. 
Lou would have thought the very Windows ſpake, 
So many y Looks of young and old, 
Through Caſements datted their defiring 'Byes 
U is Viſage ; and that all the Walls 
7 painted Imagery had ſaid at once/, 

| preſerve thee, welcome Bullingbroke. | 
0 cee ae, 0 in 


— 
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Bare- headed, lower than his proud Steed's Neck, 
Beſpoke them thus: I thank you, Countrymen 3 
And thus ſtill doing, thus he paſs d alon 
Dutch. Alas! poor Richard, —— rides þ he the whit ? | 
York. As in a Theatre, the Eyes of Men, 
After a well-grac'd Actor leaves the Stage, 
| Are idly bent on him that enters next, 
Thinking his Prattle to be tedious: - ; | 
Even ſo, or with much more Contempt, Mens Eyes 
Did _— on Richard; no Man cry'd, God ſave him: 
No joyful Tongue gave him his welcome home, 
But Duſt was thrown upon his ſacred Head, 
Which with ſuch gentle Sorrow he ſhook off, 
His Face ſtall com ating with Tears and Smiles, 
The Badges of his Grief and Patience. Did. 


Of Hepe. 


I will Deſpair, and be at Enmity 
With coz Hope ; he is a Flatterer, 
A Paraſite, eng Hop r back of Death, 
Who gently would diſſolve the Bands of Lie, 


74 nich falls Hopes ier in Extrenity. - "Green. hk 


A — per pn. | 


4 An Habitation Fa and unſure ö 
Hath he that buildeth on the —_—_ 5 
O thou fond Many ! with whit plauſe 
Did'ſt thou beat Heav'n with bleſſing Bu Bullingbroke, 
Before he was, what thou would'ſt have him 7 | 
And being now trim'd up in thine own Deſires, - 
Thon, beaſtly Feeder, art ſo full of him, 
That thou provok'ſt 0 to caſt him up. 
| 3 


= Can'ſt thou, 
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So, fo, thou common didſt thou d | 
Thy Glutton-boſom de Royal Re 
And now thou would'ſt eat thy dead Vomit up, 
And howl ſt to find it. 

Tork. Second Part of King Henry IV 


On Sleep. 


How many thouſands of my poceel Subjects 
Are at this Hour aſleep! O $] gentle — 
Nature's ſoſt Nurſe, wrt have frig Ar 
That thou no more wilt weigh — ide dowe, 
And ſleep my Senſes in Forgerfulne(s 
Why rather, Sleep, lyeſt thou in ſmoaky Celts, 
Upon uneaſie Pallads * thee, 

And huſht with 3 ght · Flies to thy ſumber, 
Than in the perfum d Chambers of the Great, 
Under the "i of coſtly State, 

And lull'd with Sounds of ſweeteſt Melody? 

O thou dull God, why ly ſt thou with the vile, 

In loathſom Beds, and leav'ſt the Kingly _— 

A Watch-caſe . i'r * 1 . 
Wilt thou, upon t e. a 
Seal up the Ar bey 's Eyes, — rock his Brains | I 
In Cradle of the ro a 
And in the Viſitation of the Winds, 
Who take the Ruffian Billows by the 
8 their monſtrous Heads, and hanging them 


amours in the touds 
That with «che ure, D Death itſel Nette xi 


MPP PR HHH 


ve thy Repoſe Su 
Io the wet Na ray my, ſo, rude? An 
And ia the calmeſt and oſt Iulleſt Naghs, Th 
With all Appliances and'Meags to bogs, 
Then bappy — Ie . 


wh were Chow m N 
1 Rebellion. 


ESR 


[bid. 


lion. 
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Allan. „ 
99 — Rebellion 
e ine nl i baſe and:abjeR Routs, 
Led on by _ uth, aeg wh Rage, 
And countenanc 8552 and 1 


I ay, if damn d — — 

In his true, native, and moſt proper ſhape, 

You, Reverend Father, and theſe Noble Lords, 

Had not been here ta dreſs the ugly Form 
Of baſe and bloody Inſurrection 

Wich your fair Honours. . You, ky Archbiſhop, 
Whoſe See is by a, Ciyal Peace maintain 

Whoſe Beard the 2 5 Hand of Peace hath touch'd, 
Whoſe Learni and good Letters Peace hath tutor d, 
Whole white bee . ure Innocence, 

The Dove irir of Peace; 
Gra | 


Tos lauf aac k 9 I 


. 
% . - % * * 
4 4 * 4 dh, © 


W never amr benk heniefilhe 
But write her fair words {till in fouleſt Letters? | 
She either gives a Stomach, and no Food, 
Such are the Pooty in hea 3 oc aſe 1 Fan 


And takes away the Stomach ; ſuch are the Rich, 
Thes here dbangopeh ang exyoy i not, K Au. th 
o e OO 
poliſh'd "LEE Golden Care! | | 


Tha — the Ports of Slumber open wide 
24 To 
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To many a watchful Night : Sleep with it now, C 
vet not ſo ſound, and. al fode eply ſweet, M 
As he whoſe Brow, with homely 1 Biggen bound, V 
Snores out the Watch of Night. O Majeſt * : 


When thou doſt pinch thy Bearer, thou 17 
Like a rich Armour, worn in heat of diy, | T 
That ſcald'ſt with ſafety. P. Henry. Ibid. . 
| Gold. e L! 
How quickly Nats falls into revolt, De Dar 
When God becomes her Object? 2 4 T 


For this, the fooliſh over-caretul Fathers 

Have broke their Sleeps with Thought, © © | 

Their Brains with Care, their Bones with vad. 

For this, hos engroſs'd and piled up 


The canker” of ſtrange-atchieved _—_ Li 
For this they have 42 thoughtful to inveſt W 
Their Sons with Art, an arcia] Exerciſes : "= 
When, like the Bee, cullin ih N22. 1 Bu 
The virtuous Sweets, our with Wax; © "LW A: 
Our Mouths with Honey, web oy ende Hives” E 
And, like the Bens, are derbe your Paind.” ae 

X Hen. Ibid. 


Different "Degrees of Men. * 


Therefore doth Heavn diyide J w 


The ſtate of Man in divers Functions WI 
Setting Endeavour in continual Motion . 
To which is fixed, as an Aim or Butt: [W 
Obedience; for ſo work the Honey Bees, re 
Creatures, that by 'a Rule in Nature, teh J Co 
The Act of Order to a — Kingdom. Car 
They have a King, and Officers of ſorts, No 
Where ſome like Magiſtrates correct at home: ; Anc 
Others, like 1 venture Trade abroad: | Suc 


Obers Aue 


| 
, 
x 
. 
- 


id. 


id. 
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Others, like Soldiers, armed in their Stings, | 
Make boot upon the Summer's Velvet Buds: 

Which Pillage they with merry march bring home 
To the Tent-Royal of their Emperor: 

Who, buſied in his Majeſty, ſurveys | 

The lingiog Maſon building Roofs of Gold, , 

The civil Citizens kneading up the Honey; 

The poor Mechanick Porters crowding in 

Their heavy Burtheas at his narrow Gate: 

The ſad-ey d Juſtice,. with his ſurly hum, 

Delivering o'er to Executors 


The lazy. yawning Drone, = Cant. Life of Henry V. 
O England ! Model to thy inward Greatneſs, 

Like little Body with a mighty Heart; 
What might'ſt thou do, that Honour would thee do, 
Were all thy Children kind and natural: | 
But ſee thy Fault, France hath in thee found Our 
A neſt of hollow Boſoms, which he falls | ls bk 
With treacherous Crowns. | Chorus, Ibid. 


- 
* 


Falſe Appearance. | 


Oh, how haſt thou with Jealouſy. inſeaed 

The Sweetneſs of Aftance! Shew Men dutiful? 0 
Why fo didſt thou. Seem they Grave aud Learned?! 
Why ſo didſt thou. Come they of Noble Family? 
Why ſo didſt thou. Seem they Religious? 
Why ſo didſt thou. Or are they ſpare in Diet, 
Free from groſs Paſſion, or of Mirth, ot Auger, 
Conſtant in Spirit, nor ſwerving with the B 
Garniſh'd and deck d in modeſt Complement, . 
Not working with the Eye, without the Ear, 
And but in purged Judgment truſling neither - 
Such, and ſo finely boulted didſt thou ſeem: 
And thus thy Fall hath left - d of blot, 

% 


} 


To. 
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To make thee fall Man, the beſt endued 


With ſome Suſpicion T will weep for thee.” A 


220 9 


v4 A Ring but a Mas. 


I think the Kin gis but a Man, a5 I am: The Violee 


ſmells to him, as it © oth to me; the Element ſhews to 
him, as it doth to me; All his Senſes have but humane Con- 
ditions. His Ceremonies laid by, in his Nakedneſs he ap- 
pears but a Man; and tho his Affections are higber mounted 


than —_ when they Roop, they E with the like 


Wing. N. Henry. Ibid. 
Miſery of Rijaty | 
O hard Condition, twin-born with Greatneſs, 
Subject to the Breath of every Fool, whoſe Senſe 
No Abte can feel, but his own wringing, 


- What — hearr-eaſe — 
That private Meri eo) 


And what have Kings aj ay not too. 


Save C y, ſave general Ceremony? 

And what art thou, thou Idol Ceremony ? 

What kind of God art thou, that ſuſfer ſt more 
Of mortal Grieſs than do thy Worſhippers ? 

What are thy Rents ? What are thy comings in 
O Ceremony, fhew me but thy worth: 

What is thy Sonbof Adbratont 

Art thou dug eſe but Place, Degree, and Forms, 
Creating Awe afid'Tear in other Men? 

Wherein thor tt leſs happy, being fear d, 

Than they in Kring, © 

What drink thou oft, inſtead of Homage yore; 
But poiſon'd Flarery? O be fick, great Greatneſs, 
And bid thy Ceremony give thee Cure. 

Think'ſt thou the fiery Rr will go out 

Wich Titles blown from Adulatian | 


Wilt 
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Will ir give place to flexure and low bending g 
Can'ſt thou, when thou command'ſt che r's Knee, 
Command the Health of it? No, thou proud Dream, 


Thou play'ſt fo ſubeilly with a — Repoſe, © 15 W 


I apea King that find thee; and-I know, 

Tis not the Balm, the Scepter, and the Ball, 
The Sword, the Mace, the Crown Imperial, 

The inter-tilued! Robe of Gold and Pearl, 

The farſed Title running ſore the King, 

The Throne he firs on; not the Tide of Pomp: 
That beats upon the high Shore of this World; © 
No, not all theſe thrice gorgeous Ceremonies, © © 
Nat albrhefe, laid in Majeftical, © #1 © © 


Can ſleep ſo ſoundly as the wretched Slave: 


Who, with a Body fil'd, andyycant Mind, 
Gets him to reſt, cram'd with diſtreſsful Bread, 
Never ſees horrid Night, the Child of Hell: 
Bur like a „from the Niſe to Sor, 
Sweats in the Eye of Phorbws 3 and al! Nigbʒe 
Sleeps in yum; next day after dawn, 
Doth riſe and — Hyperion to his Horſe, 
And follows ſo the ever-running cart 
With profitable Labour to his Grave: 
And, but for. Cereniony, ſuch a Wreck 
Winding up Days with Toil, and Nights with Sleep, 
Had the fore- hand and, vantage of a ng. 
The Slave, a Member of the Country's Peace, 
Enjoys it; but m.groſs Brain little wot s, 
at Watch the King keeps to maintain the- Pesce; 
Whoſe Hours the P t deſt advantages. N Henry. Ih. on 
"dn K ad i. uz V7, | 


1 2:31 


Why do you flay fo long, my Lords of France? 
Yon Idand — — ny, of their Bones, 
IIl-tavour'dly become the Morning Field : 

Their ragged Curtains poorly are let looſe, - 
And our Air ſhakes them paſſing ſcornfully. 
e 6 | 


” * 1} 
1 
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— 
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Big Mars ſeems — in their beggar d _ P 
And-faintly th ruſty Bever _ * 
The. Horſemen fit li fa Candleltic 
With Torch- ſtaves in their Hand; and their falls 
Lob down their Heads, droopivg the. Hide and: Hips. 
The Gum down roping from their -dead Eyes, 11 
And in their pale dull Mouths the Jymold Bit. 
Lyes foul with chaw'd Graſs; ſtill and motionleſs; 
And their Executors, the knaviſh Crows, 
Fly o'er them, all impatient for their Hour. 
Deſcription cannot ſuit itſelf in Words 
To demonſtrate the Life of ſuch a Battel, |; 
In Life ſo-ufeleſk as it ſhews it ſelf. Grandpee 1 


On Mar. 


O War !. thou Son of Hell, 
Whom angry Heav'ns do make their Miniſter, . 
Throw in the fyozen Boſoms of our Part 
Hot Coals of Vengeance. Let no Soldiers flic. 
He that is truly dedicate to War „ dokl 
Hath no ſelf. 4 aq; nor he that loves himſelf, al x 
Hath not eſſentially, but by Circumſtance, q c 
The Name of Valour. Clifford. Second Park of K n 


On Mob. 


Look, as I blow this Feather from my ans; 
And as the Air blows it to me again, 
Obeying with my Wind when I do blow, 
And yielding to — when it blows, 
Commanded always by the greater Guſt; 
Such is the Lightneſi of you Common Mea. 
| Thins Pari 4 — VI... tid. 
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VOL. V. 
On the momentary Grace and Favour of Mev. 


O momentary Grace of mortal Men, 
Which we more hunt for, than the.Grace of God! 
Who builds his Hope in Air of your good Looks, 
Lives like a drunken Sailor on a Maſt, | 
Ready with every Nod to tumble down | 
Into-the fatal Bowels of the Deep. Haſtings. Life of 

! | "Rich. III. 

00 On Words in Grief. 

Windy Attorneys to: their Client's Woes, 
Airy Succeeders of inteſtine Joys, | 
Poor breathing Orators of Miſeries, 


Let them have ſcope, tho' what they will impart. * 


Help nothing elſe, yet they do cafe the Heart. Queens Il. 
ten ga, O J 
For Conſcience is a word that Cowards uſe, 
Devis'd at firſt to keep the Strong in awe; 
Our ſtrong. Arms be our Conſcience, Swords. our Law. 
oy | . Richard. Ibid. 
On Faſhions. 
New Cuſtoms, TR. | | 
Lacey they be never ſo ridiculous, A ; 
y let em be.unmanly, yet are follow d. Sands. Life of 
ee e il 
84 1 1. Tie State of Man. a 1 m9 14 
This is the State of Man; to day he puts forth 
The tender Leaves of Hopes, to morrow Bloſſoms, 
And bears his bluſhing Honours thick upon him: 
The third day comes a Froſt, a killing Froſt, 
And when he thinks, good eafie Man, full ſurely 
His Greatneſs is a ripening, nips his Root, | 
And then he falls; av I do- Wolſey. Thid. 
Ambition. 
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— I charge hee fag away Ambition: 
By that Sin fell the Angels can Man thep,, . 
The Image of bis Maker, wag Fung to win it? 


TT 


Love thy ſelf laſt, cheriſh thoſe Hearts that hate 55 8 
Co neſty. 


ha wins not more than Ho 1 
Still in thy Right-Hand carry gentle . 2 
To filenge 3 us Tongues. Be id. pſt, 

Ty all the Ends thou aim'ſt at, be thy E 


s and T ; then if hou Gl 'lt, oY — WY 

Thaw Hübi al add Wol. Ibid. 
„50 or 9 A vi 1 i 

pk cures Pride. 2 V. 5 


now O 
100 & 


Pride hath no orber GaG ef 
To ſhew itſelf, das Fee, png 35510 
Feed. I . rs the proud Man's R_ b 
. Froilss and Cre ſſida. 

4 5. 20 4162) 197 
45511 78 bb od 


"Tis certain, Greatriefs once falrn cut wirh Fortune, 
Muſt fall out with Men too: what the declin d is, 
He ſhall as ſoon read in the Eyes of others, 

As feel-in his own Fall. . Am, or 


© | Greax Aci, N aa b 1 885 


"iy. Time bath/wy Lord;"a Walker at his Back, 
Wherein he puts Alms for Oblivion: ih "i Ar 
A great-fiz'd Mooſter of In ahudes 5-1 9: 20 K 
Tote (craps are good Deeds paſt. ron la 
Which are devour'd as faſt as they arg. — nd 
Forgot. as ſoan as done : Perſeyerance, dean my Lord, 
Keeps Honour bright: To have, done, i b 
Quiz ou.offiſhio, like a ruſty Male» - | ag bas 


| 


SHAREBSPEARTA NA. 
In monumental Mock ry: Take the inſtant way, 
For Honour travels in a Str d narrow, i 
VVhere one but goes abreaſt; keep then = Path, 
1 hath — Seng? 941 0 A755 

t e purſue ; if you give way, . 
Qr hedge aſide from the Aires forth- ri right, 
Like to an entred Tide, they all ruſh = 
And leave you hindmoſt; 
Or like a gallant Horſe falPn in firſt Rank, o 
— there tor Pavement to — abjedt, — — meas, 

ex-run and trampled on Then what 

Tho leſs than yours in paſt, Es ag 4 * 


35r. 


For Time is like a faſhionable Hoſt, 05 
z 


That ſlightly ſhakes his p ig Gueſt by th! bd « 
And wi Arms out-ftretch'd, as he would fl 20 ot 
in the Comer; the VVelcome ever ſmiles,” 


And Farewel goes out O let not Virtue ſeek 
Remuneration for che it was; — Weg"? 
High Birth, Vigour of Bone, Deſert in Service, -/ 1 14 
Love, Friendſhip. Charity: are Subjects all! 
To envious and eren Time: 

One touch of Nature makes the whole World Kin ; 

That all with one Conſent praiſe new-born Gauds, 


Tho? they are made and mou'ded of things * 
And go to Duſt, that i . — a _— gilt; *4 
More Laud than Gilt o'er-duſt 


The prot By pre the pete o uy 14 


Honour ill founded upon the br, * 
He Wat depend — 45 


Upon your Favours, (wims with, Sins of Lead; 

And hews down Oaks with Ruſhes. 1 ye. truſt ye! 
With every Minute you do change a Mind, P 
And call him. Noble, that was now you? 152 
G was your Garland. 0 e 


; V 
* » WF -* # F . 
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352: SHARESPEARIAN 4: 
; Againſt Cuſtom. 


Cuſtom calls me to't — } | 
What Cuſtom wills in all Things, ſhould we dot? 
(Xx Coviolanus.: Ibid, 
On the Turns of the World. 


Oh World, thy ſlippery Turns! Friends now faſt worn, 
VVhoſe double Boſoms ſeem to wear one Heart, 
VVhoſe Hours, whoſe Bed, whoſe Meal and Exerciſe, 
Are ſtil] together; who twine (as'twere) in Love - 
Unſeparable, ſhall within this hour, n 
On a Diſſention of a Doit, break out 
To bittereſt Enmity, So felleſt Foes, 


VVhoſe Paſſions and whoſe Plots have broke their Sleep 


To take the one the other, by ſome Chance, 
Some Trick not worth an Egg, ſhall grow dear Friends, 


And inter-join their Iſſues. Cor. Ibid. 
ONE WO En Ic > hn gn 


Love is a Smoke made of the Fume of Sighs, ; 
Being purg'd, a Fire ſparkling. in Lovers Eyes; 
Being vex'd, a Sea nourih'd with loving Tears; 
VVhat is it elſe a0 A Madneſs moſt diſereet, 
A choaking Gall, and a preſerving Sweet. | 
h Rom, Romeo and Juliet. 


5 N Dreams. . 
True, I-talk of. Dreams; 2 
Which are the Children of an idle Brain, 


Begot of nothing but vain Phantaſie, 
Which is as thin of Subſtance as the Air, 
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And more unconſtant than the Wind ; who woes 
Even now the * Boſom of the North, 


— uffs away from thence | 0 
P ů ů —ðĩtß 


et | Beauty. » 2 32 | [ 

Her Beauty 2 upon the Cheek of N 5 3 
Like a rich Jewel in an Ætbiop's Ear: gn, ; d || 
Beauty too rich. for uſe, for Earth too fear | 1 


So ſhews a ſnowy Dove trooping with Crows, 
As yonder ne 2 I | Rom: Ib. 1 


I do r an eee 
And hereabouts he dwells, which weTy noted 


f 

In tatter'd Weeds, with overwhelming Brows, 7 | 
wete his Looks, | en 
j 

| 

| 


ary rf l Simples; 
had worn to the Bones: 
And in his needy Shep a Torroſe hung, 


An Alligator ſtuft, and other Skins.) 
Of: 'd Fiſhes, and about his Shelves. 

beggarly Account of empty Boxes; | 
2— earthen Pots, Bladders, and muſty Seeds, 
Remnamnts of Packthread, and old Cakes ot Ran 
nas =; pr ye a aps Chew... * nit 


© Againſt violent Delights. 


Theſe violent Delights have violent Ends; * * J. 
And in their Triumph die like Fire and Powder, 
Which as · they kiſs, conſume, The ſweeteſt Honey 
Is loathſome in its own Deliciouſneſs, 

And in the- Taſſe confounds the Appetite, Friar. Ibid. 
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„ 1k | Reliy 

On c be., Watt 4 9 

2 (1K | 

Ceremony was kut de vis d. a 5 I bDeg 
To ſet a Gloſs on faint Deeds, hollow Walen Decl 
Recanting Goodneſs, ſorry ere tis ſhown: _ And 


But where _ is erue Friendſhip, there needs none, | You! 
4 CONE GEN On , 


1 cle of ai if. een yy 
-- Like Madnek is. che Glory elles La, +/. | Tha 
As this Pomp ſhews 75 a formge wy and Kooe. n 
We make qur ſelves F gator aur ſelvet, 
— — our Pater 82 ole Men, © Det 
pon w ole Age we vod Win, Ann 6h, 1 a 
Wie Fer e eee gsa 444 Be 
Who lives, that's net dee | | 


Who dies, that, bœar nat one 5 
Of their Friends Cut den 55 un. 212 ö e. 


* 10 4 9}; 9201 5 noe Vi 
_ Can of R.. 
ents a? id meant bog 11 
Let me x look k back: thee, Oben. Wall, F Baſe 
That dale Wolves, dive in che Bank; 5 N 
And fence — Matrong, gurn incontinent; Will 


Obedience fai in (bilden; Slaves and Fj . || Plud 
Pluck the grave rb rar Senate from the Bench 


And minitter naral Eilths. 
Convert o c ile e green 2 ba 

Do'r in your Parents Eyes. Bankrupts,: hold fafty . - And 
Rather than render back; gut with your Kaives, Witl 
And dt your T rulers Throgy., Bound: dervants, teal; That 
Large handed Robbers your ga Makers are, She, 
bin by Law, Wand, t9.thy Mahle B. ed: Wo. 
Thy Miſtreſs is o' th” Brothel. Son of Ixteen, To | 


Pluck the lin'd Crutch from thy old limping Sire, 
With it beat out his Brains. Piety and Fear, G 


9 
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Religion to the Gods, Peace, Juſtice, Truth, 
Domeſtick Awe, Night-reſt, and —— 
Inſtruction, Manners, 
Degrees, Obſervances, Cuſtoms and — e li 
Decline to your confouuding Contraries, ' 5 1 | © 
And yet Conful 10n hve : — to . 194/96 | 1 
You | potent and inſectious Fevers heap | ö | 
On Athens, ripe tor Stroke. Thou cold | | || 
ke ani Senators that their — may hl . | !! 
0 ers, Li f |! 
in = Minds and > of our Youth, | ! 
The gainſt the Stream of Virtue they may ſirive, : 14 
And drown themſelves in Riot. leches, — | 
Sow all the Atherian Boſoms, and their —_ 
Be general Leproe: Breath infect Breath, 


That their Society (as their Friendſhip): may * 8 
Be meerly ꝓoiſon. Nothii it bear en de, 65.1 
2 thou Town. Ne I& 
a G 0 
11 e222 0 
Thu much of this, will make. ; wer! Wie ns 
Black, White ; Foul, Fair; W er . 1 
Baſe, Noble; Old, Voung; C. Valiane. 7 


Ha, you Gods E hte this ? — Gods Þ why this 

Will lug your Prieſts and Servants trom your Sides; 

Pluck ſtout — Tap dei ierd. 

This yellow Slave 58 

Will hu and break Reli jon; F 

Make the hoar Leproſie ador'd, place Thieves, 

And give them Title, Knee, 400 Approbation 

ou — on the Bench den — it 2 
t ryakes the weppan d Widow wed againxx 

She, whom the Spittle · Houſe, and alcerous Sores, 

Would caſt the gorge at: ee | 

To th' mw day again. Jim." Did. 


x N 1 
” «%* LVL | 
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3.3 Gold 
What a God ; Gold, that be is worſhipt : 

In a baſer Temple, than where Swine feed? _ : 
"Tis thou that rig'ſt the Bark, and plow'ſt the ne 
Setleſt admir d Reverence in a Slave; 
To thee be worſhip, and thy Saints for aye 
Be crown'd-with Plagues, xn thee alone obey: 1 
Timon. Ib. 
of Lowlineſs, or | Humility.” 


But *ris a common Proof, 
That Lowlineſs is young Ambition's Ladder, 
Whereto the Climber upward turns his Face; 
But when he once attains the | Round, 
He then unto the Ladder turns his Back, 
Looks in the Clouds, en the baſe 
By which he did aſcend. Brutus. In 


m'ſt * to Se. 


Wh Evils are moſt free — Dy 525 


Caſar, 


1 


— —— thou find a —— — — 
To mas monſtrous Vilage * Seek none, Pracys . 
Hide it in Smiles and Aalby | ? 
For if thou path thy native Semblance on, 
Not Erebus it (elf were dim — 1 L N | 
To hide _ from Prevention... Braut. Ih 15 
| T1 * Have, 
Sheep. . D | To Been | 
Methought I heard a Voice cry, owes more; They 


Macbeth doth murther ſleep, the innocent fleep, 

Sleep that knits, _—_ ravell'd Sleeve of Care, 

The Death of each Day's Life, ſore Labour's Bath, 

Balm of hurt Minds, great Nature's ſecond Courſe, 

Chief Nouriſher in Life's Feaſt, ' | 285 
5 ; e. 


— by the very Cun 


* 
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1 


Life's but a 38 Shadow, a beer Player, 
That ſtruts and frets his Hour upon the | 
And then is heard no more. It is a Tale 

Told by an Ideot, full of Gunn and Fury | 

dignify ing n 


Ver and Luſt. 


But Virtue, 'as it never will be mord, 
Tho' Lewdneſs court it in a of Heav'n; 3: 
So Luſt, tho' to a radiant links, E-10 gl 
Will te it ſelf in a Celeſtial Ab 
Gb. mn 


On Man. 


What a Piece of Work is Man | hownoble in Rea; 
ſon ! how infinite in Faculty! in Form and Moving, 
how expreſs and admirable ! in Action, how like an An- 
cel! in 242 how like a God | the —_— 
the World, the n of Animals; and yet to me, 
what is this Quinteſſence of Duſt Man delights not me. 

Hamlet. Ibid. 


On Players and Plays. 


I have. heard, that guilty Creatures freing at «Ply, 
of the Scene, 

Been ſtruck unto the Soul, that — 
N have proclaim'd their Wah 


Death, or to Die. 


To be, or not to be, chat is the Queſtion: 

hether, tis nobler in the Mind, to ſuſſer 

he Slings and Arrows of outragious Fortune, 8 

| K * 


Ham. 1 


For who would beat the —— Scorns of Time, 


That Ca pability and "th 
To ruſt in us ed. Foun Ham. 


— 
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Or to — Arms againſt a Sea of Troubles, 

And by oppoſi 15 end them. Jr's dye, to ſleep 

No more; and by a ſleep, to ſay we end 

The Hearwack; 2 the thouſand natural Shocks 
That Fleſh 1 —2 — ——— * 

De voutly to be wilh o dye to ſleep ——— 

To ſleep, perchante to dream; ont there's the Rub 
For in that Sleep of Death what Dreams may come, 
When we have thuffled off this mortal Coil, 

Muſt give us Pauſe. There's the 

That makes Calamity of ſo long Lite: 


The Oppreſſor's vey — Poor Man's Contumely, 
The — of deſpis d the Law's Delays 

The — of Offices and the Spurns 

Thar patient Merit of the unworthy takes, 

When he himſelf might his Quietus make Wy 
With a bare Bodkin ? Who would Fardles bear 

To grunt and ſweat under a weary Life, 


Bur that the Dread bf ſbinething after Death, - dve nc 

he -undicover'd Country, from whoſe —= ally allow 

No Traveller-returos;.puzzles the Will, Jad ma 
And makes ut rather) bear » | ch ſhe 


Than fly'to others that we know not of * f. eh gre 


Be thous chai Tv as pure as; Snow, thou ſhalt] 
not e -— "Bum. 1h 


- On Man. 
What is a Mun, 


If his chief Good and'Mirket of his r 
Be but to ſleep and feed? A Beaſt, no more; 
Sure he that made us With. ſuch large Diſcourſe, 
Looking before and after, gave us pot 

4 dan 
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4 


1 0 L. VL. 
rue Life fow: 


O.reaſon e e d: Orr batt mare, 


re in the pooreſt thing Hales 
llow not — mn deere 210 | oa 
an's Life is cheap is Beafh, aura Thy 112 4 
t onlxto go- Warm were gorgeous; (ak ML O07 1:61 | 


Vhy — needs not what Weir, 


r 


Chih eh keep thee warm, . 
4 *. 4 Tempeſtus wan” IDC 
Things that 
dye not ſuch Nights as hel hea the wiachful Skies 
allow the very wanderers' | 


Jad make 


fe ben ber ker hy: Fs Man, 

ch ſheers of Hire,” ſacl b of "horrid Thunder, 1 
be eh grbans Gf. and Rain, never 
{emember to have heard. Man s Nature cannot carry 
1 Affliction, not che Fear. a Kent. Ibid. 
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1s N nd more them this? Conſider him well.” Thou | 

ſt the Worm no Silk, the Beaſt no Hide, the — 

» Wool, the Cat no Perſams. Ha! Here's three on 

ſophiſticated. Thou art the thing it ſelt ; unaccommo- 

a is de mofe but. ſugh's poor, bare, forked _ 
the art. Ter. Idi. 
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260. SHARESPEARIA NA: 
-—._- -— Deſcription of Dover Cliff. _--- 


T% 7 How fearful + 7 
And dizzy * tis to.caſl-one's Eyes ſo dow! 
The Crows and Choughs, that wing the midway Air, 
m_ ſcarce ſo groß as Beetles. Half way down 
— one that gathers Samphire ; dreadful Trade! 
ks he ſeems no bi ger than his Head. | 
The Fiſher-men that walk upon the Beack 
like Mice; and yon tall Anchoring Bark 
Diminiſh'd to her Cock; her Cock, a Buoy, 
Almoſt too ſmall for fi ight The murmuring Surge, 


That on ch'unnumber'd idle Pebble chafe s, 
Cannot be heard ſo high. I'll look no more, 

Leſt my Brain turn, and the deficient Sight 

Topple ** headlang, | Edgar. Itid. 


„ exighM t 10n 9: 
Ti the IF Service; vie 24 wo 
Preferment goes by Letter, and Affection, 9 At 
And rr where each ſecond .. 
Stood _— 7 ee vie 


Poor, and content, i fich hah 


But Riches fineleſs, is as bor as Winter, I ſee 
To him the grar fect he gl beans 20m Far Parce 
. 1 N10 Os m „o dra) 


Emo. The Barge the far iv, like « buraith' Throne | 
Burnt on the Water; the Poop wes beaten. Golds: .; .- Mane] 


P le the Sail, and ſo perfumed, tha | e Lo 
The Winds were Love-lick. ; F — 
Wirk them the Oars were Silver, Which o follo 


I 
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Which to the Tune of Flutes kept flroke, and made 
Irbe Water, which they beat, to follow faſter, 

As amorous of their Strokes. For = own: Perſon, - 

t beggar'd all Deſcription ; the did 

In her Pavillion, Cloth of Gold, ot — 

Oer picturing that Venus, where we ſce 
The Fancy out-work Nature. On each ſide her 
Stood y dimpled Boys, like ſmiling Cuids, 
With — 5. Fans, whoſe Wind did ſeem 

0 Slow the delicate Cheeks which they did tare} 
nd what they undid, did. 


42 4. O rare for Antony. © . 


So many Mermaids tended her i th' Eyes, 
nd made their bends adornings. At the Helm, 
„F ſeeming Mermaid ſteers; the ſilken Tackles 
& $well with the Touches of thoſe flower-ſoft Hands, 
[hat yearly frame the Office. From the Barge” 
ſtrange mviſible Perfume hits the Senſe 
. the a e Wharfs. The City caſt 
e out ber; and Antony, - 
—— d ich Market: e, did ſit {Arn 
; hitting to th Air; which, but for vacancy, 
N . wp ⁊e on Cleopatra too, 
in Nature. Antony and Cleopatra. 


Fortune Tame our mp 


I ſee Mens Jud 

| II ee 
L. che inward Gabler after e a 
o ſuffer all alike. % e e ee s 


21927 Loyalty. 


Mine Honeſty, and I, begin to ſquare ; 
e Loyalty well held to Fools, does make 
ler meer Folly; yet he [ome m—— 
0 
nichl follow n Allegan» Gl Lo 1 bos 


, 


arbus. Her — like the Moraes, —— 
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Do's conquer him that did his Maſter conquer ry 

And earus a Place i th Stor. Emo, Itid: 

| 0 

e T” r : 

Te Gl... | © 
Admittance, oſt it doth, yea, and makes 


Which buys 
Diana's Rangers falſe themſelves, and yield up 

Their Deer to th' Stand oſ the Stealer . And tis Gold. 
Which makes the True Man kill'd, and ſayes the Thief; 
Nay, ſometimes hangs both Thief and True-Man; Whar 
Can it not do, and undo? _  Cymbelive. Cpien. 


Slander. | 


. 

ole Edge is ſharper than the Sword, whoſe 1 ongue 
— all the Worms of Net whoſe Breath 
Rides on the poſing was, and 


| 


oth bee 
All Corners of the World, Kings, Queens, and Stages, 
Maids, Matrons, nay the Secrets ol the Grave, * 
| This viperous Slander enters. Piſania, Jhid. 


f Melancholy. 11 


Oh Melancholy! N 
Who ever yet could ſoutrd thy Bottom? Find” 


The Ooze, to ſhew what FN Ca C A 
Might eaſilieſt harbour in! Thou bleſſed Thing. 
- Fove knows what, Map thou might ſt have made; but ab! 


kouldy'dſt, a moſt rare Boy, of Me'ancholy. 
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